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DBUEBBAD TW 2. 
THE ISLAND OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 


An island lay upon the placid sea, 
Calm, in its glowing beauty, as the dream 
Of a fair child, who sees in ecstacy 
Some heavenly vision on its slumbers beam ; 
Where all that’s beautiful in hue and form, 
Bright flowers, and birds whose plumage seems of gems, 
And golden fruits, and regions ever warm 
With life and joy; and plants whose giant stems 
Are crowned with blossoms like the amethyst ; 
And silver streams making sweet melody, 
As with the air they keep their gentle tryst ; 
And all things fair seem blent harmoniously. 
Thus calm and beautiful that island lay, 
And many the soft silent morn did bless, 
Who, at the fading of the star of day, 
Were hopeless, wretched, homeless, fatherless ! 
One moment, and a low convulsive moan 
Came from the heaving bosom of the earth ; 
It trembled—palm-groves, cities, towers, are gone— 
Yon mass of ruins tell where they had birth ! 
A weeping mother came to seek her child, 
Now cradled in its grave ; reproachfully 
A beauteous boy besought in accents wild, 
The hollow earth to set his parents free— 
Alas! his only answer was the sigh 
Of the night-wind, the frown of the dark sky. 

Yet there were some who knelt in grateful prayer— 
The loved beyond all other earthly prize, 
Heaven, in its pitying love did gently spare ; 
Still in that Island songs of praise arise, 

Echoed by angel-voices in the skies ! 





M. E. M. G. 


SONNET. 


Here let me sit, beneath this shady beech, 
Screen'd from the fervour of the noonday beam, 
And gaze with fondness on those lips, whose speech, 
In converse eloquent, like swelling stream 
Pure from its source, pours forth its silver rill, 
And chains the charméd ear with magic art : 
What bliss to know that heaving bosom still 
Is the loved cradle of this throbbing heart, 
Where all iny wishes, all my thoughts, may rest, 
In weal, in woe !—foretaste of heaven on earth! 
What is the world to me thus truly blest, 
Who, in my home, beside my lowly hearth, 
Find in the magic of a smile repose, 
More than its pomp, its honours, wealth bestows ! 


A.T.Q 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
IMOGEN.—BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
‘Now must we to her window, 
And give some music to her ear.” 
Two Gentlemen or Verona: 
The chaliced lilies borrow 
The whiteness of thy brow, 
And, as in gentlest sorrow, 
Their flexile heads they bow. 


While softly she reposes, 
Let heavenly music speak, 
And wake those virgin roses, 
That slumber on her cheek 
Go, tell my fond devotion ; 
Tovwch every thrilling string, 
Till earth, and air, and ocean, 
Of Imogen shall sing. 


Wake, Imogen, the fairest 
Of all created thing ; 
The brightest and the rarest 
That hath not angel wings ! 
The vernal grove rejoices, 
And pours, for thy dear sake, 
A thousand tuneful voices— 
Wake, Imogen, awake ! 


Sweet Imogen, awaken ! 
The air blows fresh and free ; 
The spousal morn hath taken 
Her bridal blush from thee ; 





LIFE OF SIR DAVID WILKIE, 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
[Second Review. } 


The greater part of the second volume is occupied with Wilkie’s three years’ 
residence on the continent, in France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and Spain, 
(ending Juye, 1828,) and which was enforced upon him by the state of his 
health, shaken by close study, and by a series of family afflictions. Previous 
to this his fame had been more widely extended by “ The Peuny Wedding,” 
“The Chelsea Pensioners,” “ The Reading of the Will,” and other very 
popular pictures ; and his visit to Edinburgh at the time George IV was there, 
had recommended him to that munificent monarch and patron of art, and intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance and friendship of Sir Robert Peel. Two or 
three brief matters may be quoted as worthy of note in relation to this earlier 
portion of the volume, before we cross the Channel to foreign lands. 

1819. July 12 (from Wilkie’s Journal )—Called at Apsley House. Mr. 
Long there, and after waiting a considerable time, the Duke of Wellington 
came frow a review in the park. He showed Mr. Long the two sketches of 
the Chelsea Pensioners, stating what he liked and disliked, and observing that 
out of the two a picture might be made that would do. He preferred the one 
vith the young figures ; but as Mr. Long remonstrated against the old fellows 
teing taken out, the Duke agreed that the man reading should be a pensioner, 
tmsides some others in the picture. He wished that the piper might be put 
in, also the old man with the wooden leg; but he objected to the man with 
the ophthalmia. Mr. Long preferred the composition of the first sketch in the 
grouping on the right hand. I then asked the Duke if I might now begin the 
picure ; and he said immediately if I pleased. I brought the sketches home 
wits me. : P 4 Wilkie (we are told) perhaps too seldom for his 
own health called in the help of assistants; the earliest aid of this kind seems 
to have been afforded by the younger Watson of Edinburgh, and on a congenial 
subject, the Penny Wedding.” 

, Though Witkie and Chantrey kept up, both personally and by letter, a show 
of outward courtesy and liking, we are informed in several places that there 
was no real liking mm the case. On the contrary, “they took warmly to each 
other at fisst, but academic bickerings contributed to cool their growing friend- 


ship.” 
The proportions in which painters, 


engravers, and publishers share the spoils, 
are illustrated by the following entry, i. 98. bona, "bho > oe 


Dec. 28, 1821: “ My third share in the 


engraving of the Village Politicians amounts to 410/. 11s.; Mr. Raimbache’s | 


tow, 820/. 1s.10d. Of the Rent Day, 358/. 145. 5d. ; Mr. Raimbeach’'s two, 
7171. 8s. 10d. up to the present time. 


The nervous affection of the brain which attacked Mr. Wilkie, and so long 


. 
incapacitated him from pursuing his professional labours, and even from read- 
ing above an hour at a time, is thus feelingly described in 1827 by Sir Robert 
Liston, whom he met at Rome :— 

“ This complaint was preceded, perhaps occasioned, by a singular coinci- 
dence of afflicting circumstances. A young gentleman, betrothed to his sister, 
and on the point of marriage, died in his house ; soon after, his mother, who 
resided in his house, also died; a brother died, nearly at the same time, in 
the East Indies; another brother came home to him from Canada, afflicted 


commercial business in London, with the most flattering prospects, was affected 
by the crisis which took place two years ago, and became insolvent. He himself 
remains liable to the Board of Ordnance for the amount of a security-bond of 
one thousand pounds, in consequence of a deficiency in his brother's accounts 
in Canada, which occurred during his last illness; while he has lost, by the 
failure of Hurst and Robinson, the sum of seventeen hundred pounds, con 
tracted to be paid to him for engravings of his pictures. An impracticable ef- 
fort to bear up against this combination of disasters, and to conquer his pe- 
cuniary difficulties, by an over-intense application to his profession, left him in 
a state of incapacity to make any effective exeriions, which incapacity still con- 
tinues. His general health is better—may be said to be preity good, and he 
frequents society with pleasure ; but the state of the brain appears to have 
undergone no considerable improvement in point of ability to labour. It takes 
him several days to write a letter of moderate length. Since he came to the 
Continent, he has done very little in the line of painting, and finished nothing 
He cannot work for more than ten or twelve minutes at a time, and even that 
brief effort is apt to prove injurious. You may depend upon the authenticity 
of these particulars, which | had a very short while ago from himself. I ought 
not perhaps to omit what Wilkie said to me in conclusion respecting his situ 
ation,—that ‘ private friends had offered to assist him ; but that no essistance, 
except from his sovereign, in whose household in Scotland he already holds 
an honourable office, or from his country at large, can or will he acce “"* 


moment he could return to his easel, had engagements enow to sustain him in 
4 prosperous estate. He seems to have suffered much, and been consequently 
somewhat hypochondria: ; for the fatigue he underwent in examining the 
treasures of ancient art throughout Italy, and in Germany and Spain, must 
have been greater than that from the execution of any painting. From his 
many interesting remarks upon these works, we shall proceed to enrich our 
page, for they are all eminently deserving of attention; and we only regret that 
we can make use of so limited a part of them, At Milan he says 

‘*T saw in the musée, or gallery, works of all the Italian masters; but was 
less satisfied with them than with some frescoes of the early masters, which 
detract from the more renowned that followed, by showing how much was done 
before them. Milan, however, does not present much for the artist.” 

From Rome he writes :—*‘ From Grotto the Michael Angelo expression and 
sentiment seem the first thing thought of, whilst those who followed seem to 
have allowed technicalities to get the better of them, unti! simplicity gave way 
to intricacy, and they painted more for the artist and connoisseur, than for the 
untutored tastes of ordinary men.” 

To Mr. Peel he more fully dwells upon this subject :— 

‘* Entering by Milan and Genoa, and not by Venice, the I"lorentine and Ro- 
man masters have alone accupied my attention; but these, from Cimabue to 
Michael Angelo, comprehend the infancy and highest attainments of Italian art ; 
and one is, perhaps, as much surprised by the untaught Chinese-like simplicity 
it arose from in the one, as by the power it sssumed when animated by the ac 
complished genius of the other. One thing alone seems commen in all stages of 
its advancement,—the desire of making all other excellencies tributary to the 
expression of thought and sentiment; an aim alike redeeming to the mean 
forms of Ostade and Rembrandt, as it is ennobling to the style and beauty of 
the Apollo, the Madonna della Sedia, or the Chapeau de Paille ; but which, as 
lialian art began to decline, seems to have been the last thing thought of. It 
is in this way of reviewing them that, in my humble style of art, the great works 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo can be of any use. A departure from my ac- 
customed subjects, or even a disregard of the models of execution the Dutch 
and Flemish schools present, would be most unwise. Indeed, without attempt- 
ing to combine qualities incompatible with one another, the intelligence so con- 
spicuous in the highest may be infused into a lower walk, and whoever tries to 
give human expression, may learn much from the frescoes of the Vatican and 
Sistine Chapel. These I have visited with intense interest, and, much as my 
expectations had been raised, with no other disappointment than at the decay to 
which they seem fast hastening. Brilliant as they doubtless were at first, time 
has so obscured them, that to the common eye much is lost ; but Raphael, with 
his elegance and expression, all can admire. [His school of Athens, his Miracle 
of Bolsena, and his Heliodorus, beautiful as the colouring is, though obscured, 
are, from their composition and telling of the story, the most adapted to gene- 
ral taste of any works in existence. But with Michael Angelo it seems quite 
different. His great works, the Creation, Progression, History, and Last Judg- 
ment of Man, though arranged in a highly ornamental style, are necessarily so 
abstract in their qualities of excellence, that of the few who visit the Sisiine 
Chapel, asmall proportion only appear to take much interest about them. This 
indifference appears to have extended itself to artists also ; for of all the various 
modes of study practised here, there is not one that ventures to imitate Michael 

Angelo. When his works are studied, however, and with due allowance for 
damage and time, none have ever come nearer what may be called inspiration 
* * When I add to this what one least expects to find in M. Angelo, 
his feeling for colour, which, in parts the least affected by the mouldering plas 
ter, is often such as Titian or Rembrandt might have chosen, it may be truly 
| said that these works, as a whole, are the most dignified and impressive that 
| the art of painting has yet produced.” 

The following information repecting famous antiques is well worth extract- 
| Ing :— 

| Met this day Signor Cammuccini at Mr. Cook's, and find him one of the 
| best-informed men in the history of art that I ever met with. He telis me the 
| Apollo was found in the time of Kaphael, and almost by Raphael himself. It 


Raphae! 


| was discovered in a villa of Augustus Cesar's, near the port of Ostia 
w*s informed of it about midday; he repaired immediately to the sea side, was 
delighted with it, and came back before night; waited on the Pope (Julius JL) 
who was undressed, ready to go to bed; requested to be admitted, when his 
| holiness was so elated with the news, that orders for the journey were issued 
| that night to Ostia, and this great discovery was examined and admired by 


torchlight. Signor Cammuccini says that the Venus de Medicis, as well as the 
Apollo, were discovered in the time of Raphael and Michael Angelo, and of 
* Under date Feb. 21st, 1926, we find the following entry in the journal :-—* It was 
on this day last year that, in painting two hours longer than | eught to have done, the 
| fatigue from work was brought on that has occasioned my almost entire inability to 
| work ever since. This appeared the immediate, though there may have been other 
| and previous Causes. About a week or teo days before, a violent pain in my nght 
| shoulder, with a slight weakness in the right arm, and numbness in two fingers of the 
| right hand, gave warning of something of the sort; but this warning, though urged 
| Upon the attention of the doctor three timer, Was Unattended to, was treated as rhen- 
matiom ; and the relaxation from work, then so much pressed upon me from family 
disasters as well as from increasing business, Was never thought of, ll it was required 
| from theer imability to go on. and when it was unavailing. Simce that time my com- 
paint has been one =aipeibtinn course of mental inactivity. possersing still every 
power of faculty, that alone excepted, the power of contidued attention, without 
| which no faculty can be applied to any useful purpose.” 





| * 


| course were seen by those two great men ; 


with a fatal distemper, and likewise died; a younger brother, established in | 


But Wilkie was enabled to preserve his funded property intact; and the | 


that the Venus of the Capitol, the 
| Dying Gladiator, and most of the sculpture in that place, were found more re- 

cently. The Apollo was discovered in a very perfect state, wanting only the 
left hand and the fingers on the right: all else is antique. A Bacchus, in the 
Vatican, but not yet shown, is, he says, the most perfect ever found. The ma- 
| jority were dug up out of the earth; some, particularily the Torso of Michael 
| Angelo, were built inco walls; while others, such as the Laocoon, were found 
undisturbed in sulbierraneous apartments, in the niches where they had anciently 
stood. The antique pictures are comparatively few ; but all those found im the 
| baths of Rome were found in the time of Rapheal, and the Aldobrandini Mar- 
| riage was, with the rest, known and studied by him and copied ; witness that 
which remains in the Doria Palace by N. Poussin. The Torso was taken out 
of the wall of a house close to where Michael Angelo lived on the Capitoline 
Hill, was discovered and dug out by himself, the flat place on the back being 
cut as a facing to the exterior, the rest immersed within the wall.” 


The hands of the Apollo, we may note, were restored by Bernini; but at a 
period when the question of introducing FREsCO-raINTING on a grand seale into 
England occupies so much of the minds of artists and the public, we think it 
may be acceptable to leave other topics, and class together a few of our great 
painter's ideas and opinions on that subjeet. His is a very high anthority, and 
he touches frequently and distinctly on the character and effect of productions 

in this style, 


Rome, 1825 —* The wonders accomplished here in fresco suggest the 
question, whether it should not be tried in England! Damp climate is objected, 
but Italy is damp too; and the difficulty of the work is stated, bot thw vanishes 
| when we see the artists here doing i with perfect facility. Several Germans, 
| namely, Overbeck, Fight, Seadow, and Schnorr, have painted two palazzos, in 
the early German manner, imitating not Raphael, but Kephael's masters, and 
with great cleverness and research. But they have not hit the mark: their 
style, wanting so much of modern embellishment, cannot now be popular, and 
can neither be admired nor followed, as Pietro Perugino and Ghirlandajo were 
in that early day. This has given occasion to the wags to say, that Overbeck 
had overeached himself, that Fight is shy and timid, that Schadow has neither 
depth nur softness, and that Schnorr is without repose! With all this, howe- 
ver, ii Our country of novelty and experiment, why do those whore aim in the 
higher walks is so cramped and confined by a measured canvas and a limited 
commission, not try at once to revive the art of fresce 1 (Written to Mr. Col- 
lins ) 

Rome, 1826.—" With the high powers of mind it i# impossible not to think 
also of the material —fresco—in which they are embodied, without which Italian 
art coulé not have had a fifth of its occupation, and might never have had ite 
pre-eminence, Fresco, which is clearer, less heavy, and more easily lighted 
than ojlicQlom gay exist on!y with the higher qualities uf painting, and canna, 
like on with its beauties of execution, supply their place, It also admits, from 
its greater space, of combinations, to which oil, in a honited form, is a stranger. 
This art, though less difficult than oil, has since ‘he time of Mengs been entirely 
extinet ; but it is now undergoing a revival by the efforts of some Florentine 
and German artists ; and cot is the encouragement that fresco meets with in 





its revival, that the Florentines are employed to decorate the Mausoleum of 
the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany, and the Germans to paint a hall in the palace of 
the king of Bavaria at Munich. Seeing what is effected here, one cannot help 
fancying that fresco might be used with advantage by our own artists in Eng- 
land. It is true that neither West nor Barry, nor any of the most zealous, 
have thought of it, the frost, damp, and amoke being objections , but in Chel- 
sea College Chapel, I believe there is a fresco by Marco Ricci that has stood 
unchanged for one hundred years.” (Written to Mr. Peel.) 

Journal.—* Saw the frescoes by Domenichino, in the church of 8. Andrea 
della Valle. The effect of theee—most striking, light, brilliant, even rich, and 
fully as complete as oil-painting could be; perhaps they are the most finished 
of any frescoes I have seen. The accompaniments of stuceo and gold to the 
compartments has a most splendid eflect. ‘They have all the effect and clear- 
ness of an English water-colour drawing; and any oil-picture in their place, 
however brilliant, even from the hand of Rubens, would fail in the com- 
parison.’ 

April, 1827.—“It has frequently oceurred to me that the restoration and 
introduction of freseo-painting into England would yet give a chance for the 
cultivation of the higher styles of art. We that possess so much, and think 
we know so much, know nothing of fresco; know nothing of that, the only 
mode known to the ancients, with which modern art grew from its revival to 
its greatest perfection, and with which the finest works are found identified, 
and must ultimately perish. Its qualities are essentially different from oil- 
painting. It is more abstract, less deceptive, can be seen farther, in any light 
and in less light; though equally ornamental, it has not the pow ay of oil; 
though advantageous for the display of beauty, grandeur, and style, it cannot, 
like oil, give interest by softening or concealment to the mean form or to the 
low subject. An oil-picture is a piece of furniture to be changed or rethoved 
at pleasure, while the freeco is a part of the fabric itself, combining sculpture 
and architecture, historic trath and poetic fiction, in one wide range to illus- 
trate the purpose of the building, which, be it the gorgeous palace or the 
solemn temple, derives from fresco a most impressive splendour and dignity.” 
With this we leave vol. 2. in the hands of readers, and conclude witha bint 
given by Sir G. Beaumont (whose loss Wilkie had to deplore dur his 
absence,) that the use of a small pocket-mirror was an excellent mode of sur- 
veying the paintings on lofty ceilings or cupolas. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LIVE OF FRANCIS HORNER 
In our brief notice of this work (No. 1366.) we overlooked an interesting 
letter which appears in the appendix; aod which, whilst it paye jost tribute to 
the virtues of the dead, is so curiously characteristic of a distinguised living 
writer, that it has indaced us to return to the volame where it is to be found, 
| for the sake of copying it into our own pages. 
“ Letter from the Ree. Sydney Smith to Mr. L) Horner 
| Combe Florey, 26th August, 1842. 

“ My dear sir,—You desire me to commit to paper my recollections of your 
brother, Francie Horner. I think that the many years which have elapsed 
since his death have not at all impaired my memory of his virtues, at the same 
time that they have afforded me more ample means of comparing him with 
other wmporiant human bernge with whom I have become acquamted since that 
period. | first made the scquaintance of Francis Horner at Edinburgh, where 
he was among the most conspicuous young men in that energetic and infragrant 
My desire to know him proceeded firet of all from being cautioned 
against him by some excellent and feeble people to whom I bad brought letters 
of introduction, and who represented him to me as a person of violent political 
opinions ; I interpreted this to mean a who thought for himself—who 
had firmness enough to take his own line in life, and who loved truth better than 
he loved Dundes, st that time the tyrant of Scotland. I found my in ‘ 
tion to be jost, and from thence, till the period of his death, we lived in 
constant society and friendship with each other. There was something very 
remarkable in hus countenance—the commandments were written on bis face ; 
and | have often told him there was not a crime he might not commit with im- 
punity, as no judge or jary who saw him would give the smallest degree of credit 
to any evidence against him. There was in his look @ calm settled love of all that 
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was bunourable and good—an air of wiedom and of sweetness ; you saw at once 
that he was a great man, whom nature had intended for a leader of human beings; 
on ranged yourself willingly under his banners and cheerfully submitted to 
is sway. Hebad an intense love of knowledge : he wasted very little of the 
portion of life conceded to him, and was always improving himself, not in the 
most fooliah of all schemes of education, in making long and short verses, a 
scanniog Greek choruses; but in the masculine pursuits of the philosophy of 
legislation . of political economy, of the courtitutione! history of the country, 
of the hetory and changes of ancient and modern Europe. He had read 80 
much, and so well, that he was a contemporary of all men, and a citizen of all 
states. | never saw any person who took such a lively interest in the daily 
happiness of his frends. If you were unwell, if there was a sick child in the 
nurec ry, if any death happened in your family, he never forgot you for an instant: 
You always found there was a man with a good heart who was never far from 
you. He loved truth so much that he could never bear any jesting upon impor- 
tant « jects. I remember one evening the late Lord Dodiey and myself pre- 
tended to justify the conduct of the government im stealing the Danish fleet ; 
we carried on the argument with some wicke dness against our graver friend ; 
he could not stand it but bolted indignantly out of the room; we flung up the 
sash, avd with loud peals of laughter, professed ourselves decided Scandina- 
viane ; we offered him not only the ships, bat all the shot, pom cordage, 
and even the biscuit, if he would come back, but nothing could turn him ; he 
went home. and it took usa fortnight of serious behaviour before we were 
Francis Horner was a very modest person, which men of great un- 
derstending seldom are. It was his habit to confirm bis opinion by the opinions 
of others ; and often to form them from the same source. His success in the 
House of Commons was decided and immediate, and went on increasing to 
the last day of his life. Thoogh pot into parliament by some of the grea: 
borough lords, every one saw that he represe ated his own real opinions ; with- 
out hereditary wealth, and known as 4 writer in the Edinburgh Review, his 
indepeudence was never questioned ; his integrity, sincerity, and moderation, 
were acknowledged by all sides, and respected even by those impudent assas- 
ins who live only to discourage honesty and traduce virtue. The House of 
Commons, ae @ near relation of mine once obscrved, has more good tasie than 
any man in it. Horner, from hie manners, his ability, and his integrity, becane 
a general favourite with the house; they ca pe for him their habitual dis- 
like of lawyers, of political adventurers, and of young men of consce lerable 
taalents {rom the North. Your brother was wholly without pretention or aflec- 
tation. I have lived a long time in Scotland, and liave seen very few affected 
Scotchmen ; of thove few he certainly was not ove. In the ordinary course of 
life, he never bestowed a thought upon the etfect he was producing ; he trusted 
to hie own good nature and good intentions and left the rest to chance. Hav- 
ing known him we'!l before he had acqu'red a great London reputation, I never 
observed that hie fame produced the slightest alteration in his deportment ; he 
was as affable to me, and to all his old friends, as when we were debating meta- 
physics in a garret in Edinburgh. I don't think it was in the power of ermine, 
or mace, or seals, or lawn, or lace, or of any of those emblems and ornaments 
with which power loves to decorate itself, to have destroyed the simplicity of 
his character. I believe it would have defied all the corrupting appellations of 
human vanity: serene, honourable, —_ honourable, sacred, reverend, right 
reverend, lord high, earl, marquis, lord mayor, your grace, your honour, and 
every other vocable which folly his invented aud idolatry cherished, would all 
have been lavished on him in vain, The character of his understanding was the 
exercise of vigorous reasoning, in pursuit of important and difficult truth. He 
had no wit; nor did he condescend to that inferior variety of this electric talent 
which prevails occasionally in the north, and which, under the name of Wut, is 
80 infinitely distressing to persons of good taste; he had no very ardent and 
pootical imagination, but he had that innate force which 
n Quemvis preferre laborem 
Suasit, et indaxit noctes vigilare serenas 
Quwrentem dictis quibus, et quo carmine demum 
Clara suw possit prepandere lumina menti.” 
Your late excellent father, though a very well informed person, was not what 
would be called a literary man, and you will readily concede to me that none of 
his family would pretend to rivel your brother in point of talents. I never saw 
more constant and high-principled attention to parents than in his instance ; 
sayre habitual and respectful deference to their opinions and wishes. I never 
saw brothers and sisters, over whom he might have assumed a family sovereign- 
ty, treated with more cheer(ul and endearing equality. | montion these things 
because men who do good things are so much more valuable than those who 
say wise ones, because the order of human excollence is so often inveried, and 
great talents considered as an excuse for the absence of obscure virtues. — 
Francis Horner was always very guarded in his political opinions—guarded, I 
mean, against the excesses into which so many young men of talents were be- 
trayed by their admiration of the French revolution. He was an English wig 
and no more than an English whig. He mourned sincerely over the crimes 
and madness of France, and never for a single moment surrendered his under- 
standing to the novelty and nonsense which infested the world at that strange 
era of human affairs. | remomber the death of many eminent Englishmen ; 
but I can safely say | never remember an impression so general as that excited 
by the death of Francis Horner. ‘The public looked upon him as a powerful 
and safe man, who was laboring not for himself or his party, but for them. They 
were convinced of his talents, they confded in his moderation, and they were 
sure of his motives ; he had improved so quickly, and so much, that his early 
death was looked on as the destruction of a great statesman, who bad done but 
a small part of the good which might be expected fro a him, who would infalli- 
bly have risen to the highest offices, and as imfallibly have filled them to the 
public good. Tiven ae he had never lost a friend and made so few enemies, 
there was no friction, no drawback ; public feeling had its free course ; the 
image of a good and great man was broadly before the world, unsullied by any 
breath of hatred ; there was nothing but pure sorrow! Youth destroyed before 
its time, great talents and wisdom hurried to the grave, akind and good man, 
who might have lived for the glory of Kngland, torn from us in tho flower of 
his life !—but all this is gone and past, and as Galileo said of his lost sight, 
“It has pleased God it should be so, and it must please me also.”°—Ever truly 
yours. —Lundon Athancum, SIDNEY SMITH.” 
ee 
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_ Elliston, in the summer of 1802, received the following communication frem 
his lively friend, Mr. Gore. 
to notice the great change which the little sea-port must have undergone, and 
its rapid progress towards a polite state, between the date of his letter aud the 
present time. 


forgiven 





“ Never, in my days, have I been so disappointed in a place as this. We 
have neither bread, meat, liquor, horses, conveyances, nor lodging. Alexander 
We have no clothing but what we carry with 


Selkirk was not more destitute. 
us; no water but the sea, and we must fish for our living. 
scription, like the natives themselves, is positively beggared. 
the Esquimaox, lately exhibited in London, to have been an imposture, and that 
the animal will turn out to be a mere ‘ Tenbyite’ at last. I made a visit to the 
small isle of Caldy ; it is throughout alive with rabbits, as a cheese is said to 
be with mites. eir multitudes might inspire even their paved nature with 
courage to attack, and brought to my fancy the fate of that unhappy prisoner 
who, thrown into a blind dungeon, was in one night literally devoured by rats. 
“Tam in a hovel which is termed a hotel, with less accommodation than a 
roadside alehouse, and by no means so picturesque. One of the female natives 
acts in the capacity of landlady, a being resembling the ‘ Maid’ iu the comedy 
of ‘Rule a Wile,’ as our players are pleased to represent her; with great va 
riety in her face, her cyes being of different colours, and the left side of her 
nose gone. 
“T was yesterday witness to an exhibition which, though greatly ridiculous, 
was not wholly so, for it was likewise pitiable ; and this was m the persons of 
two individuals who have lately oceupied much public attention—I mean the 
Duke of Bronte, Lord Nelson, and Emma, Lady Hamilton. The whole town 
was at their heels as they walked together. The lady is grown immensely fat 
and equally coarse, while her ‘companion in arms’ had taken the other extreme 
—thin, shrunken, and, to my unpression, in bad health. They were evidently 
vain of each other, as though the one would have said, ‘ This is the Horatio of 
the Nile!’ and the other, * This is the Emma of Sir William "" 
“ Poor Sir William! wretched, but not abashed, he followed at a short dis- 
tance, bearing in his arms a cucciolo, and other emblems of combined folly — 
You remember Hogarth’s adinirable subject, « Evening ;’ it somewhat illustrates 
the scone I would describe. This distinguished trio are concluding a summer 
tour; but at Blenheim, I understand, they encountered a rebuff, which must 
have stung the hero to the quick, the noble family of that domain carefully 
avoiding any occurrence with the visitors of the mansion. Emma is reported 
to have oxid—* Nelson shail have a monument, w which Blenheim shall be but 
a pigsty © 
scandal to her sex, must pain the heart of every Englishman, in its baneful do- 


All power of de- 


minion over the mind of so brilliant a commander and 80 sincere a lover of his 


country as Nelson. 


* After what I have said of Tenby, what think you of a theatre in the town ! 


but such is no less the fact. Truly, it is no bigger than a bulky bathing ma- 


It is written from Tenby; and it will be curious 


There is an insolent display about this person, which, while it is a 





chine, and bears about the same proportion to Saddier’s Wells as a silver penny 
to a Spanish dollar. The play ‘ The Mock Doctor’ to-night, and the Hero of the 
Nile is the subject of an address.” 

Some months subsequent to this c e, Mr. Gore, in Elliston’s pre- 
sence, recurring to the subject of the above letter, related many incidents which 
hed been well known to him, connected with the career of Lady Hamilton; 
some of which, not hav ng made their appearance in memoirs since published of 
that extraordinary character, we will beg leave, en passant, to notice. 

Emma Lyon, after quitting the service of the honest tradesman in St Jame’s 
Market, which must have been about the year 1777, passed into the family of 
Mr. Linley, the composer, where she first gave indications of strong natural 
talent for music, aod had the benefit of initiatory instruction in an art in which 
she afterwards so greatly excelled. Novels and romances, however, engrossing 
that attention which housemaids are expected to give to other studies, and the 
Minerva press” having gained an entire asceadency over the linen press, she 
was dismissed ; and thus. becoming her own mistress, made at lesst one step 
towards becuming the mistress of others. That very pretty woman and clever 
actress, Mrs. Powell, was at this time a servant in a family at Chatham Place, 
Blackfriars. The two damsels became acquainted, and bemg of similar dispo- 
sitions, their hearts were presently open to each other; and as these, together 
with them heels, were as light as might be, they started on what we should cail 
at the present day “a lark,” and in the capacity of ballad-singers, made their 
entree at the Cocksheath camp. Mr. Perry, who was afterwads proprietor of 
the * Morning Chronicle,” with his friend Bish, subsequently director of the 
well-known lottery-office—young men at this period—made a similar excursion 
to this celebrated depé:, and in a sutler’s booth fell in with the two adventu- 
rous girls. ‘The gentlemen were at once struck with their prompt wit and s¢- 
duisant ease of deportment; and though they looked on thera as ballad-singers | 
of no common order, yet they verily believed them to be ballad-singers, having | 
no suspision of their rank, much less of their real elevation as housemaids.— | 
Unsuspecting as Kiligrew and Sidney* were at the playhouse, in the actual | 
presence of the blonde Jennings and dazzling Price, equipped as saucy orange | 
girls, they were, nevertheless, not so careless of the bonne fortune which the 
adventore seemed to promise ; but rather with the perseverence of Rochester 
and Brounker, they determined to trace the damsels to London; for it is no- 
thing more than just to the character of the girls to mention that they had ob- 
stinately refused a treat offered them to a tavern, and were now dexterously 
eluding their suitors, whom they began to look on as persecutors. ‘ Vitas 
hinnuleo me similis, Chloe,” cried the baffled Perry, which, as Emma did not 
hear nor Bish understand, he might have spared. As to Bish himself, it was 
herd that he should lose a “prize,” yet such appeared to be the fate which 
awaited both, when to their mortification they beheld the wenches suddenly 
mount a higgler’s cart for the purpose of making their final escape. 

This was a piece of generalship our cavaliers by no means expected. It was 
now half-past two on the following morning, end the creaking caravan had al- 
ready commenced its journey. Perry and Bish had travelled to Cocksheath 
ou horseback, and now, as on a sudden alarum “to arms” they had to seek | 
their steeds. The stables were closed, and the ostler fast asleep, with the | 
other cattle, within. However, by dint of thundering with their sticks and 
other indications of irritability, the man was roused to a half wakefulness ; 
when opening the door, he received a coup de béton across his shoulders, 
which brought him toa due sense of animation. The conchant animais were 
started from their repose—the unoccupied beds at a neighbouring inn paid for 
~-and within three quarters of an hour of the fugitives, Robin Hood and his 
companion were in full pursuit. After a gallop of above an hour, during which 
not a word was exchanged, the horsemen pulled up, and Perry, with a look of 
ineffable concern, * said, very wisely,’ ‘ The jades have been over cunning for 
us, and have taken another road.” Bish was too blown immediately to reply, 
but gave some pantomimie indication that he was much of the same opinion. 
They continued their course, however, at a foot pace, and after spending an 
hour at an alehouse for the purpose of refreshing their horses, during which 
time they held their pic-poudre court in the highway, Bish taking his seat on a 
milestone, they resumed their journey towards London, Jt was now nearly 
seven o'clock when our two friends, jaded and disappointed, had entered the 
Kent Road, and were approaching London Bridge, when a loud shout of mer- 
riment induced them simultaneously to turn about, and to their unspeakable de- 











light they beheld the caravan, passengers complete, in the act of giving them 
the “ go by.” All was again hope and activity. Suddenly the cart stopped, 
and out jumped one of the girls, Emma, when the vehicle as instantaneously 
jogged on towards the bridge. Bish’s “ prize” being ‘‘still in the wheel,’ he 
stuck close to the caravan, while Perry directed all his attention towards the 
flying Daphne. Inatwinkling he lost sight of her. What was to be done ! 
He could not dismount, unless, indeed, at the price of his horse, which at 
this period of his fortune he could ill afford to do. Wild with vexation, he 
looked on one side and on the other—paced backwards and forwards, express- 
ing himeelf in terms that even startled the tired animal, which hardly sustained 
its master with his additional weight of disappointment. Being now on the 
centre of the bridge, and casting his eyes over the parapet, he descried Emma 
in a wherry, taking the down direction of the river No sooner did she per- 
mirth, waving her ivory arms in token of victory. [Ill-starred Perry! In a 
did he quit the spot until he saw the little vixea safely ashore, whence she 
finally vanished amidst the gloom of Wapping 

Such was the Cockshcath adventure; but Rolin Hood and his ally were in 
fine amply recompensed for all their toil. Bish traced his damsel to her ser. 
vice in Bridge Street, where, if she did not put off the garb of a princess, she 
certainly resumed that of a Cinderella ; through whom a meeting, within a 
fow dave, was effected between Perry and Emma, who, from this time, enter- 
ed on the most agreeable interchange of favours. 


XIV. 


(we might have said bandboxes, but there were neither Land nor boxes) of 
Wells and Shepton Mallett, where he played everything, from Macbeth to 
Pantaloon, so that he very fairly might have been considered a host in him- 
self. On one occasion he made the extraordinary experiment of sustaining the 
two parts of Richard and Richmond in the same drama, and this he executed 
with the most amusing dexterity. Richmond, it will be remembered, makes 
his entrée in the last act of the play, when the scenes become alternate in 
which the king and the earl are before the audience. On making his exit as 
Richard, Elliston dropped his hump from his shoulder, as he would a knap- 
sack, and straightening his leg with the facility of a posture master, slipped 
into a bit of pasteboard armour, and, galeated with fresh head gear, went 
through the heroic lines of the Tudor prince. Well might the in erpolation 
have been forgiven, ‘ Myself am to my own turned enemy.” Going off on 
the other side of the stage, he was expeditiously agaia invested with his bison 
shape, and thrusting a sheet of music into his stocking, was again the vindi- 
cator of the Yorkist rose. 
last; and when the field was to be decided by personal collision, shifted was 
the pasteboard to the body of a shifter of scenes, who, being enjoined to say 
nothing, but fight like adevil, was thus enabled to bear the drama success- 


I verily believe fully to a close; in which, so far from “six Richmonds in the field,” there 


had not been one ; and as to Richard, if ‘‘deformed,’’ he was indeed *‘ un. 
finished,” and not unfrequently ** but half made up.” 

Elliston, active in body as well as mind, in the heyday of youth and spirits, 
positively gloried in these little shifts and hindrances, transmutiog all dilemmas 
into rosy laughter by an alchemy peculiar to his own genius; and in carrying 
with success any difficulty like that just recorded, he felt incomparably greater 
delight than though the affair had gone smoothly from the commencement. His 
love of fun often got the better of his sense of dignity ; and when it is remem- 
bered that this latter organ was pretty strongly developed in the character of 
Robert William, his love of fun must, at times, have been indeed exuberant. 
He acted Macbeth and Harlequin, Hamlet and the Clown : so that by the time 


recorded in the Memoirs of Macklin, that that singular ector once played the 
part of Mercutio; the reader might almost as well have suspected Dr. Johnson 
of the experiment. But whatever Elliston did he did well, and in many in- 
stances in these amateur experiments he overtopped the original in his own 
line of business.” 


when Elliston was summoned somewhat suddenly to Weymouth, as the king 
had again visited that place, and exppressed his pleasure respecting our popu- 
lar comedian. 
ties of Wells and Shepton Mallett to Egan, his trusty Angelo. “ Be thou at 
full ourself,” said he ; “take thy commuission.”’ But here all paralle! ceases ; 
for the grand Duke Elliston never deemed it worth while to resume possession 
of his dominions ; and if vicegerent Egan did behave ill to the ladies in his 
master’s absence, he certainly was never called to account for his misde- 
meanours. 

Elliston, on his re-appearance at Weymouth, had the happiness of finding he 
had lost no portion of his Majesty's favour since last he had had the honour of 
acting before the royal party. Young Marlow, Wilding, and Tog, were 
amongst the several characters in which he was fortunate in pleasing the king ; 
and at his benefit, his Majesty being present, Elliston introduced his daughier 


* See “ Memoirs of Count Grammont.” 





ceive he had discovered her, than she gave most distinct signs of unbounded | 


state of frenzy he sat grinding his teeth and threatening vain revenge ; nor | 


During the Bath recess, Elliston commenced manager of the pigmy theatres | 


In this way he carried through the scenes until the | 


he had closed his profitless campaign at Shepton Mallett and Wells, it is a} 
question whether his own characters had not outnumbered his audience. [ct is | 


Sach was the state of affairs in Somersetshire—light in pocket as in heart— | 


Elliston thereon, like Duke Vincentio, delegates the princtpali- | 


a _May 20, 


Eliza, then only five years old, in a dance ; on which occasion, } | 
and her sister also made their appearance in the same ballet of aor 
was entitled the “ Temple of Fame,” composed expressly by Mrs Elliston, 
_ a of cys Ae poetr — the offspring of British valour !”— 
“ King George,” an illuminated medallion, with a trans ' 
tolante above his shoulders, blowing the only trumpet in ose 
additional stanza to “‘ God save the King,” telling regenerate France what she 
was to expect should she ever again dare to meet the Gritish lion in arms, ter- 
ee <* ening occasion. q 

is Majesty this season frequently conversed with Elliston— > 
fact, he visited the theatre ; and as this was pretty often, geld ag 
the notion of the celebrated Fresch actor, Baron, who was wout te sa thes 
Pst actors should be fondled in the arms of kings. ° 

t being Elliston’s property as a “ star” to light the kng throngh the narrow 
mazes of “all the world’—namely, the “stage,” it was by no means below 
the dignity of Majesty to hold communion with his astral guide. George the 
Third was a good king, and consu.ted his stars ; and although he frequently 
put more questions to them in a breath than they could reply to in a night, yet 
it was sufficient to shew he duly acknowledged their tendency. : 

“ Well, well, Elliston,” said he, ** where—where have you been acting 
lately *”” ; 

“At Wells and Shepton Mallet, your Majesty. in which places I was 
manager.” 

“* Manager—manager ! that won't do—that won't do, eh, Charlotte? Mana- 
gers go to the wa!ll—get the worst of it.” Her Majesty graciously vouchsafed 
a smile on the attendant comedian. 

“It didn't do, your Majesty, At Wells I was particularly unfortunate.” 

_“ At Wells—Wells!" replied the king, good humouredly, “ *mongst the 
bishops! quite right—quite right ; no business with bishops, eh, Charlotte 1” 
Her Majesty here turned a look of slight rebuke upon her lord—** Bishops 
don’t go to plays—no business at plays—vou, none with them. Well, well 
where next!” shied : ; 


“‘ T returned to Weymouth, where I have redeemed everything in the hevour 


| of serving your Majesty.” 


. ‘a eh?” responded the king, in the same affability of tone and manner— 
Vhat, kings better than bishops, eh ’—found it out—found it out, Elliston 1” 
By this time their Majesties had entered the carriage, and the king having 

taken his seat, cried out while the horses were withheld one moment to his 

signal, ** Bishops end managers—both a mistake—ought to have know better 

—eh, ch, Elliston?” and away they drove.* 

But neither the gracious hint of the king, the repeated caution of the earl, 
nor Elliston’s own observation on the fate of managers, could restrain him lon 
from a purpose which had gained so powerful a hold on him as that to whien 
we have alluded. 

Frank Aicken (** Tyrant” Aicken, as he was called, for the direct reason 
that, by metathesis, a later gentleman has been denominated “ Tender,” 
namely, from constantly playing the parts of iron-hearted despots and flinty 
fathers) had rented, for some years, the Liverpool Theatre, and his lease being 
now about to expire, printed conditions had boen circulated in March, for the 
purpose of re-letting it. The building was now considerably enlarged, and 
rendered fitting and commodious to mvet the convenience of the increased 
population of this town; bat the covenants to which the new lessee was 
rendered subject, were far from liberal or tempting. ‘he rent, from 3501. per 
annum, was raised to 1500. Each subscriber or proprietor, to the number of 
thirty, to be entitled to a free transferable ticket, which was to be delivered 
every morning at the holder's residence, whilst the new lessee was curtailed 
of many privileges which had hitherto been enjoyed by preceding tenants. 
Elliston was amongst the first in the field, and in this instance preferred con- 
sulting bis uucle, before whom he placed so clear and impartial a statement of 
the question, that the Doctor agreed to become security for two years’ rent— 
namely, 3000/. The candidates were, however, numerous and resvectable, 
and the fair prospect of fature theatrical prosperity in a town justly esteemed 
for spirit and liberality, occasioned considerable competition. The old “ Ty. 
rant”’ offered a larger rent than the sum proposed ; but the election ultimately 
fell on the united bidding of Lewis and T. Knight, who, like Hippias and Hip- 
parchus, now succeeded to the joint investiture of Attic sovereignty. The 
prosperity which attended the career of these gentlemen very naturally occa- 
sioned much chagrin on the part of Elliston that he had been thus baffled on a 
point which he had so ardently pursued ; the speculation terminated very profit- 
ably to both Lewis and Knight. They continued lessees tll their death ; and 
one of Lewis’s family held the theatre until within the last few years, when he 
retired from the toils of management on a handsome independence. 

At one of Elliston’s visits to Liverpoo!, during this negotiation, he took up 
| his quarters at a remarkably neat and well appointed inn ; and finding the land- 
lord a good-humoured fellow, he requested permission to take potluck within 
the bar, as it would relieve him from the care of ordering his own dinner, and 
the family hour of two o'clock answered admirably the daily suggestions of his 
appetite. In this he met with far better success than in his theatrical tenders, 
for his terms were at once eccepted ; and so far from any stringent conditions 
being fixed on the agreement, he met with many indulgences which his new 
| friend, in the twofold capacity of host and husband, seemed willing to concede 

him. The fact was, the landlord’s wife was an extremely merry creature, with 
considerable pretensions to beauty, or at least prettiness, and a very positive 
example of the homely benison,—** Laugh and grow fat.” Elliston, though a 
volage in love, to do him justice, had no design in the first instance more 
spirviuel than the beef-pudding which constituted the first day's repast; but 
this might have arisen from his total ignorance, at that time, of his landlord 
being wedded to anything but his business; and now that he discovered “a 
| pretty woman,”’ as it were, “purposely thrown in his way,” we trust our 
readers will deal mercifully with him, as he had not a single friend at hand 
| from whom he could borrow a shred of morality. 

Amidst the coarser wares of Liverpool this commerce de galanterie was wn- 

| doubtedly agreeable, and tended materially to beguile his anxiety during the 

undetermined theatrical lesseeship—for he was here, in the best sense, a ten- 
ant at will, under no obligations to uphold, while al! repairs would naturally 
| fall on his landlord. In truth, he passed sundry days, off and on, as it is called, 
at this very hostel ; and whatever business he might have pleaded in the morn- 
ing, there was at least nothing fictitious in his amusement in the afternoon. 
| ‘* No man is a hypocrite in his pleasures,” says Dr. Johnson ; and when fre- 
| quently our gay comedian, engaged either at backgammon with his twinkling 
| hostess, or telling fortunes from the sixpenny catechism, declared himself the 
most enviable fellow in the parish, he verily said what he thought. The house 
was, however, well-ordered , for the good landlord seemed to be quite aware 
that, if his wife were neglected, ‘hat defection could easily be supplied ; but if 
the affairs of the house were disregarded, the remedy might not be so readily at 
hand. He, was, therefore, sedulously attentive to business, his only recreation 
being in the manufacture of artificial flies for trout-fishers—a piece of art in 
which he was content to excel. As to this little blue-eyed wife, the only 
duty that devolved on her was that of scolding the maids, for which office, 
however, her happy temper rendered her totally unfit 

A trifliog incident took place in the course of this pleasant delassement, 
whieh may serve to explain how thoroughly the domestic sky is influenced 
| by the elementary qualities of the individuals themselves. 
| Elliston had been playing—* his custom of an afternoon”—a hit, at back- 
| gammon with the sprightly mistress of the neatest house of entertainment in 
Liverpool, and for the most satisfactory of all possible stakes—namely, kisses, 
| (for whether you win or lose, it comes to pretty much the same thing.) and 

having been singularly unfortunate in his throws, was in the very act of pay- 
jing his debts, like a gentleman, when the door gently opening, Boniface 
himself entered the apartment. But in point of fact, the landlord (mild as 
our old acquaintance ‘* Mr. Tow-wouse’) had no eyes at his disposal, the only 
pair he was possessed of being nervously fixed on a tumbler of brandy-and- 
water, which he held at that very moment in custody, the contents whereof 
being just level with the rim, demanded all the dexterity he was master 
of for its level preservation ; and having now taken a lump of sugar from 
acorner cupboard, and thrown the same into a thimble-glass, he took his 
departure as calmly as he entered, for the purpose of conveying the steaming 
mixture into the “ Commercial Room.” As to the lady, the effect produced 
was equally unworthy particular remart—she chuckled, and uttered, ‘ Droll 
man!” so that Elliston was at once relieved from the necessity of a speech. 
We will now beg leave to break up the party, particularly as the above 


| The royal house of Brunswick had alwoys been attached to theatrical amusements 
| George II., notwithstanding his imperfect knowledge of the English language, was 
still fond of going to the play. His Majesty was at Drury Lane Theatre when the Cu- 
| lod n despatches were presented to him. The instant his Majesty had opened then 
| the happy intelligence transpired, and Garrick directed the nat onal anthem to be swig. 
in which the whole audience joined. 

Frederick of Wales, his son, directed Mrs. Devenish (whose first husband was Rowe, 
the poet) to prepare an edition of Row e’s dramatic works, for the benefit of the young 
princes, who were in the habit of acting plays at Leicester House. These were under 
the direction of Quin. The graceful manner m w hich Prince George delivered tis first 
speech from the throne impelled this celebrated actor to exclaim, ‘* Ah, I taught that 
boy to speak ! 

On the 4th Jan. 1749, the children of his royal highness, with the aid of somejuvenile 
branches of the nobility, performed the tragedy of “ Cato,” before the court— and the 
following was the cast:— 


Portius...... Prince Geo 8 minus ...... Master Evelyn. 
Juba ....«.... Prnee Edward Decms .......... Lord Milsington. 
Cate .... . Master Nugent Marcia ........- incess Augusta. 
Lucius ...... Master Montague Lucia. ....,..°... Princess Elizabeth 



























may not be the only interview our readers may have with these goo'!-na- 
tored individuals, in the covrse of these memoirs; we may be permitted, 
however, to notice, that at the period of Christmas, for seven years following 
this event, Mr. Elliston received a full-sized hamper, containing the best 
produce of St. Jobn's market, as a friendly gift from her husband's pleasant 
acquaintances in Liverpool. 





RESTORATION OF ANCIENT CHURCHES IN 
ENGLAND. 
Tie Temple Church.—An Account of its Restoration and Repairs. 
liam Burge, Esq, of the Inner Temple, &c. Pickering. 

Mr. Burge, oue of the most active and zealous members of the Committee 
who have conducted the restorations at the temple, has published this pampliet 
for the purpose of making known that these restorations consisted of very ex 
tensive repairs, absolutely required for sustaining the edifice ; (repairs, however, 
effected in the manner, end style, and character, of the ‘Temple Church of 
1185 and 1240, and with materials of the same kind, worked with the same 
ornaments, as those with which it was then constructed). He has done this, 
in order to correct any misapprehension which might exist as to the expense of 
executing the works. 

The publication of this pamphlet, and the romor that the works will shortly 
be brought to a close, though some important objects still remain to be effected, 
suggest a few observations in addition to those which we have from time to 
time expressed on this subject. Exceptions to the details of these restorations 
might, we think, be justly taken, end we shall not scriple to allude to gome of 
them ; yet, on the whole, they appear to us the best of the kind which our age 
has yet accomplished—right in spirit, and well executed, considering the sort 
of mixed tribunal which superin'end them. It has been said that the cost has 
been disproportionately great, and that half a dozen chapels or churches might 
have been erected with the money spent in decoration. It has also been said, 
that it is absurd to attempt to restore the works of a past age so literally as in 
the present case: that we might as well dress the benchers like Knights Tem- 

slars, with white flowing mantles and red crosses, as decorate their church in 
Its ancient guive. Believing as we do, that morals and taste may be much in 
fluenced by the character of religious ceremonies, we cannot look scornfully on 
any works which, like those at the Temple, at least set people thinking. We 
are sure that not a score of miserable, tasteless, barn-like chapels, plagiarized 


By Wi. 


from classical temples or Go: hic cathedrals, would have produced one tthe of | 


the good in ihe creation of a taste for decoration, or even in the way of mere 
discussion, as the works at the Temple Church. We do not defend extrava- 
gance—and thet there has been some, arising from neglect, there is too much 
reason to believe—but we contend, that if the church was to be restored, it was 
the wise snd proper course to restore it in the best possible way, without refer 
ence to questions of economy, or different modes of appropriating the money. 


What the twelfth century did, regardless of the cost of labour and material, | 


we surcly can imitate without being ruined. We dislike that niggardly captions 
spirit which looks askance at all things, accomplishing nothing itself, and always 
busy in cavils and deterioration. The Temple Church was to be restored. 
The work has been dune well, and there ends the matter. The second objec- 
tion seems to us somewhat illogical. ‘The objectors condemn whitewash ; they 
affect to appreciate consistencies: they admit that painted vaultings were 
appropriate in the twelfth century, and yet protest against the arabesques now 
adorning the Temple Church, whilst they would preserve the characteristic 
forms a'd outlines of the architecture, which, without colour, would be imperfect 

The Temple Church was worthy of being restored, so far as was practicable 

**The building,” savs Mr. Cottingham, in some suggestive observations on 
its architectural features which Mr. Burge has printed, ‘at once decides the 
long disputed point about the origin of the pointed style of architecture, ai 
least in this country. This structure alone is quite sufficient to prove that the 
pointed style was not imported into England ina perfect state. The transition 
from the round to the pointed arch was by no means sudden. Inthe round part 
of the Temple Church we find the architect endeavouring to obtain an altitude 
and lightness in the character of his building, which compelled him to trespass 
on the solemn grandeur of the Norman style; for although the circular arch 
prevails throughout the exterior of the rotunda, it is evidently of a lighter char 


7 . | 
acter than the preceding Norman style. The carved work in the beautiful 
entrance door. way, and in the capitals of the window columns, fully shows that 
@ transition was taking place. No doubt the circular colonnade in the interior 


greatly favoured the object in view. namely, that of obtaining by its elevation a 
greater quantity of light than the Norman style would admit. There is every 
appearance that one and the same master mind designed both the round and 
square parts of the church. ‘The central archway into the choir was not 
alter-thought ; it was carried up with the original circular wall work, and 
lightness and elevation obtained by this dexterous movement from the circular 
to the pointed style, ied to the entire adoption of the latter in the square or 
choir part. Uesides it is very doubtful whether any of the round churches in 
this country were originally complete rotundas. Certainly the Temple Choreh 
was not; for ‘he oblong building on the south side, pulled down a few years 
ago, wae undoubtedly a portion of the original design. ‘he beautiful Norman 
Chapel at Ludlow, built soon after the Conquest, had a square choir attached 
to the cireular part, carried up with it in a similar manner to this church ; 
the later specimen of the kind at Maplestead had the square and the round par 
built at the same time. It appears that the Temple Church was upwards of 
fifty years in building. This was not an unusual length of time for such a 
splendid edifice ; but a much less period would undoubtedly have been suffi- 
cient to establish the pomted style of architecture ; for the elevated effect pro 
duced by the most simple examples of the pointed arch was not lost to the keen 
observation of the Norman Ecciesiastics, who were the principal architects of 
that period. They soon made themselves masters of its powers, and by adopt 
ing it, threw a flood of light into their buildings which enables them to complet 
the inimitable coup dail of a Gothic church by the introduction of stained 
glass, which the great thickness of the walls and smallness of the windows in 
a Norman building did not encourage. Having thus slightly described the lead- 
ing features of the new style in the Temple Church, it is curious to contem. 
plate the stroggle which took place in the minor details of the round church 
All the windows are circular headed, and ornamented at the angles with slender 
columns, terminated by fuliated capitals of a transition character, similar to those 
at the entrance door way. The recesses formed by a series of columns above 
the stone bench in the aisle on the north and south sides of the entrance are deci- 
dedly pointed, retaining the Norman square abacus in the capitals of the columns, 
and the billetted moulding in the arches. The triforium 1s ornamented by an 
arcade of interlaced arches, a portion of Norman decoration, retained long after 
the ascendancy of the pointed style. I am inclined to think that the cireular 
part of the oak ribs, and the richly carved oak boss in the centre of the ceiling, 
are portions of the original work, which might have been cut down from the top 
to accommodate a new roof. It was not at all unusual for the ribs of wood 
groining to have stone springers to a certain height. which is the case here; the 
boss and mouldings of the present ribs are decidedly of very early pointed 
character. The ceiling was probab!y finished in a domical form originally. No 
building in existence so completely developes the gradual and delicete advance 
of the pointed style over the Norman, as this church, being commenced in the 
latter, and finished in the highest perfection of the former; the choir, or square 
part of the cherch, is decidedly the most exquisite specimen of pointed archi- 
tecture existing. There is a boldness in the conception, and a lightness in the 
execution, which charm every beholder. The groining of the ceiling is in 
perfect unison with the whole design. The ribs, light and elegantly moulded, 
rise from the caps of the slender marble columns, and branch out in such palmy 
and graceful lines, that the mind is quite prepared to meet the flowery canopy 
which they are made to support.” 

We will now, as briefly as porsible, mention the principal and the most ex- 
pensive works which have been executed. The ancient entrance, with its 
magnificent doorway, has been restored to its original state. ‘The whole of the 
interior of the Round Church, excepting the stone seat and arcade in the aisle, 
has been renovated. The roof, the marble shafts, the pavement, are all new. 
The organ and all its screen-work, which filled up the arches connecting the 
square and round churches, has been entirely removed, and the forms of the 
arches displayed. All the monuments have been transported from both char- 
ches up into the Triforium of the Round Church. The Crusaders’ effigies, in 
all their original forms, have been carefully restored. All the marble and stone 
work in the Oblong Church have been likewise repaired thorooghly. A new 
chamber has been erected in the centre of the north aisle, to receive the organ, 
which was built by Father Schmidt, and it has been located there with 
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sacrifice to its effect. The pews have been entirely removed, and oaken | 
benches, profusely and richly carved, have been substituted forthem These 


are somewhat too many, too heavy, and too high, to our taste. The pavement 
has been lowered considerably, in order to exhivit the whole,of tho bases of the 
marble shafts. , 

We have said that the decorations appear as novelties, and so in fact they 
are to ourtimes. Since the days of the Reformation, the decoration of archi- 
tecture by means of colour, have been positively discouraged, and many who do 
not know thet it was indispensible to the full effect of all the styles of Gothic 
architectore are startled to find it here. The ignorance is excusable, as scarce 
a remnant of coloured decoration can be found in our churches which is not 
hidden beneath wash or behind pannelling We highly esteem the ornamental 
coloaring which Mr. Willement has introduced in the vaultings, altars, &c ~— 
8) judiciously and temperately that we regret its absence in all bare places— 





She Albion 


not only for its intrinsic merit eve it will give an imp: tus 

to the restoration of colour generally in architectural decoration—a consumma- 

tion devoutly to be wished in our cheerless climate. Mr. Willement has here 

shown how tastefully the use of bright positive colours—vermillions, cobalts, 

&c.—may be employed to prodace an effect of rich harmony. We must find 

a for a few passages from Mr. Willements report on the works conducted 
y bim:— 


which many examples may be found in the early i!luminations. In the early 
buildings in the pointed style. the ceilings partook of the same riebness which 
was spread over the windows, walls, and pavements. In some cases the vault- 
ings were made resplendent by stars and roseties in gold, on a rich ground of 
azure, but more frequently by flowing oreaments drawn with decision in power- 
ful colours strongly contrasted, on a ground tinted to represent the ee of 
ancient vellum, or perhaps »esrer to the rich tone of the Normandy stone when 
first raised. * * The colours most affected were yellow or gold, bright blu 
scarlet, which were taken mystically to represent, light, air, and heat; to these 
were cautiously added a bright green, emblematic of fecundity. Black, which 
was understood to represent darkness or evil, was very seldom introduced. * * 
Considerable remains were discovered on the ribs and vauliings of the Temple 
Charch, which proved that these had been originally painted in powerful colors, 
but they were not of sufficient extent to warrant a restoration of any part colar 
pattern. The manver in which the ceiling is executed is founded on examples 
of the same period, and which strongly assimilate with the decorations of the 
illuminated manuscripts, coeval with the chareh.” 

Staised glass has heen introduced with very fine effect into all the windows of 
the east end, into one on the south aisle, opposite to the organ, and into one 
window of ihe Round Church: this latter window being a present from the 
artist. We think there will be found few dissentients among those who have 
considered the principles on which fenestral decoration is based, that these win- 
dows are certainly the finest specimens which have been executed in modem 
times, constructed upon the true principles of ornament; and that even the 
ruby colour in the window of the Round Church has perhaps never been sur 
passed. But it occurs to us, without being hypercritical, that the mosaic 
patterns in the east windows are somewhat too small to develope the colours 
in fall brillianey. To our eve, the intense blue, which is very abundant, seems 
to lessen the purity of the reds, rather inelning ‘hem in appearrace toward 
purple, and also deadening the brillianey of the yellows. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Willement has authority for the emp'oyment of the mosaic patterns ; 
but we rather question if they were used on so small a scale as the narrowness 
of these lancet windows has made necessary. Still the work, with all exceptions 
that may be taken to it, is one to be proud of and grateful for, and especially 
with the recollection of the misdeeds in this department of art which were per- 
petrated at New College, Oxford, and at St. George's Chape!, Windsor, both 


| 





under the sanction of two Presidents of the Royal Academy, the first under 
Reyno'ds, the latter under West. The lawvers, in these works, have set an 
example which we hope the clergy wil! not be slow to fullow ‘There is scarcely 


a humble parish church in the kingdom which, if restored to its pristine state 
might not become, in addition to its religious aims, the promoter of good taste 
and refinement among the people. 





DINNERS. 

Tt has somehow become a kind of reproach t th 
unduly fond of dining. It is said that there are public reyoic- 
ing, of public ch irity, or private entertainment, but must be celebrated or en- 
joyed overadinner. Yet why this harnile 
should be alluded to with imphed censure Phere is much philosophy in it 
It cannot be denied that eating., when te mperately indulged im, is not only a 
necessity, but a pleasur Why, then, may not that pleasure be heightened 
il mtereourse’ and where does social intercourse so well, so conve- 
mently flow, as at dinner-table? When are 
ed, their hearts most open, their conversation most fluent? J answer, after a 


» theEnglish, 


fow occasions of 


i that y are 





i cannot understand * propensity 


by sax 


th men’s brows most uncloud- 


good (which means a temperate) dinner. ‘The company and the viands act upon 
each other to pr vluce ¢ nyoy ine nt “each lends to cach a double charm The 
ippetite enjoys its food, the intellect its company, and it is through both these 
media of enjoyment that we obtain harmless and legitimate entertamment. ‘To 


dine for the sole sake of the meats is mere gluttony; to declare society to be 
the entire attraction, is pure affectation Now, the former of these faults is 
charged upon 1 Envlishmen We are accused of assembling frequently at 
tuble, on/y to indulge in eating and drinking. I deny this. Our companions, 
though not the sole, form the main, attraction Ask nine out of ten, which they 


| 


Ww mild pre fer—an ind rent dinner along with agreeable persons, or an ¢ xquisile 


repast with a dull, uninformed, unconversable party The replies would prove 


that, under su 


h circumstances, the inferior dinner would command a prepon 


derating majority. In the former case, one or even more bad dishes would 
have little effect in marring the entertainment; but in the latter, the most de 
licious dinner that ever was given, loses its comfort and relish by the presence 
of a zle stupid, gluttonuous, or garrulous guest It is on record, that a prom- 
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ied the 
the rY ' 
t ‘ xpan iV 


vo former faults 


‘orehead 


com 
md long silence of this person for mdications of talent 
ind mite lige nee, was effectu lly undeceived on the appearance of some apple- 


1; 
lumplings 


The hitherto silent guest immediately commenced rubbing his 


* There is,”’ he declares, “no situ- 
in which digestion goes on so favourably as during the cheerful play of sen- 
n the after-dinner small-talk of a well-assorted circle.”* More than 
this, the merrier the assembly, the better their digestion 
Prof 
which ] am acquainted; and the custom prevalent among our forefathers, of ex- 
citing it at table by jesters and buffoons, was founded on true medical principles 
In a word, endearour to hare cheerful and merry companions al your meals : 
what re amidst mirth and jollity, will certainly produce 
good and light blood.”"t Its upon this rule (though without knowing that 
there is any rule in the matter) that Englishmen act. ‘They make any excune 
first to have the meals, | then to collect at them “ merry and cheerful com- 
prin * or, if those « IN pAnions bn 
they make them so by a good « 


are decidedly difficult of digestion 





nourishinent one eives 
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| t 


a 
18; not naturally of a cheerful temperament, 
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nner, which, when cleverly managed, ac 


irectly upon the mind, and changes the very nature of a man. Entice a muer 
to a charity feast, and his contribution will be liberal. At corporation dinners, 
discontented patriots have been heard to utter the most loyal speeches; at pri- 
vate ones, bitter enemies have shaken hands. I therefore repeat it, there is 
deep and practical philosophy in the English propensity for dining It takes 
root in the hearty venevolence, combined with the wariest expediency 


It is a startling fact, but nevertheless it is one, that dining and dinner-giving 
form a part of the British Constitution! ‘These are as much a means of gov- 
ernment as the prime minister and the police. It is a system which begins at 
the throne, goes through « very dk partme nt of church and estate, and ends at 
the local magistracy and the petty sessions It is as clearly a non-official in- 


stitution of the country, as the three estates and trial by jury are official 








the Church of Scotland, tended, till lately, in 2 powerful degree, to promote 
I eh ut harmony which hae only recently been broken, And to show what «trees 
lis laid upon eeable itcm in charch management, the crown annually 
| provide s iter ative on this occasion with L.2000 for the good entertain- 
ment of t 1 convocation during its short sojourn m Edmburgh 


In the political world, the knife and fork play a no less prominent part 
The Spcaker of the House of Commons derives a regular inceme from the 
state, to give what ar knowr 

Over party polities, also, this specics of entertainment exercises a great 
uence f has become an established rule for the leaders of each party to 
give a continua] succession of entertamments. “ No one,” remarks an excel- 
lent author on this subject,t ‘who knows anything of human nature, will 
deny that it is of the last umportance to a party to have a few noble and highly 
distinguished houses, where al! its rank and beauty, wit, eloquence, accomplish- 
ment and agreeability, may congregate, where, abore all, each young recruit 
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“parhamentary dinners” to the members in 
turn 
infl t 





Dietetics. By Andrew C mbe,M D., p. 287 
t Art of Prolonging Life (Euglish edition,) p. 282 
t See Quarterly Review, vol. 55. 
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“Tn the Norman architecture, colour wes much used within the churches, of | 
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r dinner party was utterly marred by the presence of a man, in whom were 
The poet Coleridge was a guest, and mistaking 


but h produce d 

An trresistible plea in favour of dinner-parties, large and small, public or pri- 
vate, is the fact of social intercourse at and after dinner bemyg favourable to 
health. It is pronounced by the high authority of Dr. Combe, that solitary 


* Laughter,” says 
wr Heufeland of Berlin, “is one of the greatest helps to digestion with 


is 


*The Physiology of Digestion. Considered with Relation to the Principles of | 
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| of promi may be recenwed on an apparent footing of equality, his feelings 


taten captive by kindness, his vanity concilinted by fottery Moeny a time has 
a young politician, with unsettled views and undefined principles, received 
the political ereed whieh guided his after-career at one of these party dinners, 
to which he may have gone throagh the apparent aceident of an offhand imvita- 
} thon hich he perhaps caused 
Many a vote has been 
Tt ia «tated by the abowe authori- 
his arnuatle sposition and convivial 
organised a regular series of entertainments, with an ewpecial 
view to ebtaming parliamentary proselytes 
In the army and 
In the ru ryice, ty 


ne 
equal birth and odux 


Thus a young momber is « heeted te the tact « 
to be practised upon the constitnenry at his eleetion 

gained by « good dinner and a good «pcech 
ty, that er 


qualiticat te i, 


a} nmister, celebrated for ‘ 


dmme may 
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navy, » said to form part of the discipline 
expocially uecfol When men of 
ion are natantty asseoe is 1 great degree of fami 
arity mus? naturally extst amongst them, whats ver be the dieparity of muilrtary 
rank And this gives rise to the difficuliy of prev + that familiarity from 
| imparring the respect and deference to orders, which must be rigidly 
exacted trom the suabaltern to his superiors, All thix is set to rights by the 
Whule on duty, the differences of renk ar nely marked, and 
obedience to the smallest command exacted in a peremptory tone, which a 
civilian would call harshness, But at the mess table, the order of things ia re 
versed. E-very expedient that ingennity could invent, has been adopted to put 
all the officers on a fnendly ¢ "Their dresse« 1, Upon p rade, mark 
now exactly alike; so thot it i« Lnpossible to tell 
. | ! In addreseme each 
nation, “captain,” 


! rT . ole: ia] ts 


Thoms” 
aoe “i 
ster 


Iness noel «tr 


yuntity whiel 


thear difference of rank- 
the 


are 

youngest ensign, by his costum 

other, the surname ia simply need 
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irom hia colons 





The des major,” 


The 


or * colonel,” so ngidly exacted on parade, ie ecldom heard at table 
offices of promident and Vieo-president are undertaken by each member of the 


moss mm turn, so that no permanent « iperiority may exist m that respect. ‘The 
field-oilicer, who has perhaps in the morning been giving a subaltern a severe 
reprimand (in military parlanee, a “ wigging,”) may now be seen chatting and 
laughing with the same individual with the most worestreined familiarity. The 
dinner is the groat harmoniser: under its genial nee, all) misunderstand 
ings are charmed away, all differences forgotten 


The good etlecta ot the dinne re vyetotn mm the naval service are no le =a appa 
rent. Tho opinion of Captain Basil Hall is decisive on this point. Dinner 
parties, he asserts, contribute, * i! degree, to the main- 
tenaner Their mode of operation he gra 
phically describes, by supposing a captain to have 1 nanded his lieutenant 
with undue severity for some trifling fault. The lat ernarting under the in 
fliction, moots in the ward-room a marine officer, to w! 
finishing the narrative by exclaiming 


and that « 
strict discipline on board ship.” 


2 rhe) ween 


ol 
+“. 
no he tells hie grievance, 
“t's quite ¢ lear that the eaplamn hast a 
spite against me, and uw determined to drive me out of the ship, to make way 
fur some follower of his own.” “Stuff and nonsense: exclaims the peace 
making man of war “ The captain is the best friend you have.” “ Frend 
roara the other; “1 tell you what But just at thie moment the captain's 
steward enters the ward-room, and going up to the enraged officer, says me 
| chanically to him, * The captain's compliments, sir, and will be glad of your 
company to dinner.” ‘To which the officer replies, quite as mechanically, “ My 
compliments, and Pll wait on him.” ithe door is shut, he tums 


But as soon as 


again tothe marine, and says, “ I'm deucedly sorry now that T did not refuse.” 
The dinner is afterwards announced, and the sulky lieutenant takes hie “yee 
ted seat at the captain's table “The pen-soup,” continues « iptain Hall, ‘is 


discussed in pretty solemn silence; but while the remove is under adjustment, 
the captain says to his offended officer, “Come, Mr. Haultight, shall you and 
I have a glass of wine’ What shall it be Hy few magical words, 
land in a single glass of sherry, is forgotten for ever and ever all the previous 


theme 


| 
irritation It iw not by the words so muc h, as by the tor and roanner of saying 
them, that the « ytain makes the officer feel how anxious be in to have the 
good understanding restored, or that he regrets what is paseed Of course, if 


the officer be not one of Uae pig-heade dand infles 
sense Of kindness is wasted, he seizes the botth 
* With all my heart, sir!” 
ter.t 
Onee « 


ble fellows, upon whom all 
and filling his glass, replies, 


And there, in all probalality uw an ¢ nd to the mat 


week the captain becomes a quest of the officers in the ward-room, 
and should little differences be outstanding, they are pretty certain of being 
adjust d on that ocen row the caplam bo tie person 
in dudge on 
“ enow i 
English bar tay 
highways and bye-ways to fame 
The candidate for fo 
one of th is bound 
educated 
p'y the act 


any 


on, by some adroit civility f 


risprudence of our dinner-lovis ‘The road to the 
of th ud most ploasant of all the 
The first step is taken solely by dint of din- 
enrolled himself a member of 
but if he have been 
* Kew pang, be rus” roeane sun 
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ity, twelve will suffice 
hall every day 
five youre yrobation over, the as he is styled, i 
called to th The f he dons the wig 
und gown, it is customary for him to give « supplementary entertainment on 
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inns of court » twenty terme, 
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dining at the umn ‘ during term time, for thre 
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bar by the lord high chancellor ot lime 
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hos fellows 
“call dinners” me, that they not always conducted 
with the sober formality of the hall dinners. No erabbed benchers are present to 
check the mirth, orto prescribe the exact modicum of wine, of wh ch they are 
said, by ne arly all the students of every wn, to be especially chary On great 


public occasions, however, « hampagne has been known to flow “in hall” with 


| his awn account, to the most mtiunat Iny OWN Caper 


ence of then ueeures are 


SSS 


hands, and with an expression bordering on enthusiasm, exclauned, “ Them's | * liberality which far from corroborates the charge. It is on these opportunities 
the jockeys for my money! The poet was so shocked at this, that he declined that the wt ade its take ample revenge for what they term short coumons, At 
talking before a man who was evidently meapable of appreciating what he might | the Inner Tt mple, on certain grand days, a eile r goblet is passed down the 
say, and remained dumb during the whole evening Thus the expectations of hall, filled with a compound, nome ror! lly called sack lhe butlers ne us 
pleasure from his conversation were completely disappointed. ‘This single dolt pr vere ‘ to replenish it; and each studeut ts restricted oa single sip otit 
spoiled the entertainment—a result which the worst cook in Christendom could | C™MUCCE, some time ago, that seventy spa from this tankard (such being the 


number of diners on this oecasion) were found to have caused the disappear 
ance ol thirly-sis quarts of the beverage 

The student having eaten his way to the bar, the only road to the bench is by 
means of constant application to a profession decidedly more intellectually and 
physically laborious then any other. But it is the dinners which lay @ solid 
foundation: for to what, | as, is to be attributed that universal harmony which 
exists amongst the members of a profession, entirely supported by the conten- 
tions of other people’ I refer, for a reply, to the early and lasting friendslips 
formed at the half dinne rs. The term, “my learned friend,” has, more fre- 
quently than not, a deeper meaning than that of being a mere formulary of 
legal etiquette 

To go lower in the scale of justice, we shall find, that, epon the county bench, 
dinners have an omnipotent effect. Of the performances of road-trustees in 
| this respect, it may be said with truth, that the excellence of English highways 
may be in some degree attributed to the heartiness of country gentlemen's ap- 
petites, and the excellence of English dinners. Again, how would directors of 
unsuccersful railways be able to meet the clamours of hungry shareholders, 
did they not fortify themselves previously with « good dinner! Lastly, let any 
person take a review of the municipal corporations of Great Britain, and he 
will find that the public business is most Larmoniously conducted wherever the 


| most dinners are given. Parish dinners are, I regret to observe, sadly on the 
| decline; and I cannot bot look upen it as @ poor consolation, that the parish 
| 

rates have decreased in consequence 


Having followed the English practice of dining through most of ite ramifi- 
cations, from the throne to the paruwh vestry, T have cleared the way for a few 
words on social dining It ie mm the she re of private life that the true philoso- 
phy of the thing developes iteelf, Whatever ms brooght nearest to our homes 
and our firesides, is most readily and generally appre iated; and though all 
kinde of public feasts have their separate attraction, none possess the charm of 
i “ friendly” dinner 


‘ ‘ opt . P whieh 3 yrt vl t cw rre- 
ones. It is therefore a question whether the business of this country could As nothing is worth domg at all which is not we h de me well,a f r 
be adequately carried on withont its dinners j markson the beet mode of givinethw excellent kind of — ainment will not, 
ae ; ~~ pt to , : "wes he » tak | . ince, “let not the company exceed 
To pursue argument or res arch to the dmner-table daily spread before the perhaps, be taken amiss In the firet p — a 4 - , are ‘ 
acne woald te mtn We therefore simply rete » mat enedess :to that twelve, that the conversation may be constantly general. "} See = y, do not 
rone woul’ vw . ? - Saher on | . . . : . nore than can be well performed 
portion of the London newspapers headed the “Court Cireular” for mforma- | fall into the too common error, of atte mpting mos . i 
tior Neither will t perwodi al dinners given at Lambeth Palace to th A few plain dishes, well dressed, will be better relished than a great many rare 
on ‘ ’ i ’ a ‘ ‘ , “ oe ’ . _ ] : 7 we 
clonay of Eaghtnd vy ito primate, Cone, Oot = chndlie'tulitd’ tht tide, ten & | ones, ill done. All too highly-epiced dishes are not only —~ an the pees but 
gy of Eng ’ ’ ’ J . oe ‘allacic aut ec 
Pp issing allusion Th ae of th Lord Commis«ioner, at the Grom ral Awac mily of in b ul taste I he re i a most fal — oF owenonig Peron yor . apdinge y “ 


1It m imagined that eminent fremn cooks are famons for imparting out-of-the- 

way flavours to the viands. The reverse is the fact; the most proficient in 

their art heighten. rather than distort the natural flavour of edibles. In proof 
of thie I me + only refer to the par wulars of a dinner given by Baron Roths- 
child, the great capitalist, to Lady Morgan, and cooked by Caréme, a celebrat- 
ed professor of his art.4 It has been often alluded to as the perfection of ex- 
pensive good taste, which, from her ladyship’s account of it, it appears to have 
been. “ Every meat,” she says, “presented its own natural aroma-—evety ve- 
getable ite own shade of verdere.” Now, the planer the dinner, the nearer 
this kind of perfection will be attained. ‘The next question is, what must be 
considered a plain dimnert A late accomplished but eccentric nobleman was 

* Thisis what is called a* sheli-jac« et.” with small shoulder knots of gold lace, by 
way of epauicts, a white waistcoat, and the ;eguiation boots trousers 


+ Pragm: nte of Voyages and Travels, vol. i. pp. 242-2. 
| Piplologie du Gout (Physiology of the Taste} By » Professor (M. Brillat Savaria ( 


9935. 

rs fastidions cook refused to remain with the Prince Regent at Cariton Heose, 

apon @ calary of L.1000 a-yeor, because, he said, the royal establishment was too 
' ovr, 


ur-derma like (menage b ) 
4 France in 1829 By Lady Morgan. Vol. ii. p. 44. 
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wont to observe, that “ a‘ good soup, a sma!| turbot, a neck of venmwon, duck- 
lings with green peas, or chicken with asparagus, and an apricot tart, is a din- 
ner for an hen he cannot get a better” In thie I perfectly agree 
with him; but there is no doubt, he would have thought it a plain dinner, and so 
would an emperor. I, on the contrary, in common, doubtless, with most of my 
readers, deem it a luxurious one. ‘Thus, the definition of a plain dinner fluctu- 
ates according to the affluence of the person who provides or eats it. ‘The rule 
I would lay down, then, is—let your entertainment be plain, according to the 
acceptation that term receives in the station of life to which you belong. The 
wines, therefore, need not only be limited im variety, bet in quantity; for the 
least excess in drinking is so entirely exploded, that such a thing seldom or 
never occurs. 

The custom of “taking wine” with one’s friends at dinner, is a most agree- 
able and social one. In fact, I look upon it as forming a main eharm. It is 
sometimes productive of great benefit, ome tag in case of a previous quarrel 
or misunderstanding. Let us suppose that Mr. Brown and Mr Jones have had 
a “tif They meet at Mr. Robinson's to dine. All have taken wine together, 
except the two on ill terms. Mr. Brown begins to think that the omission will 
cause remark; and being, moreover, in an excellent humour, from a pleasingly 
gratified appetite, he begins to consider, that perhaps Jones was not so very 
wrong, after all, concerning the matter in dispute, nor himself so very right 
Upon this thought, he resolutely places his hand upon the neck of the decanter, 
catches Mr. Jones's eye, bows, and desires “ the pleasure of a glass of wine.” — 
Jones, delighted at this mark of concession, cordially agrees: they smile, and sip 
From that moment the quarrel is made up, and they beeome the best frends 
of the party. The custom, therefore, now adopted in the higher circle, of 
being helped by servants from the side-board, though it may prevent fussiness, 
is decidedly unsocial. While taking exceptions, | may notice one radical de- 
fect in our system: it is that of allowing the diners to carve. ‘This is a tax 
never imposed on the continent, where the dishes are first displayed in tempt- 
ing array = the table, and then removed to a side-board to be dissected by 


servants. lady presides most aeey at the head of our tables, and 
consequently has the most important dish to carve. The utter impractica!yility 
of the thing is shown im the necessary politeness of her next male neighbour, 


who always relieves her of the trouble. ‘This inconvenient system ought to be 
summarily abolished 


The charms of music are most properly invoked at the dinner-table. A song 
adds to the pleasures of the meeting, even if it be indifferently exeeuted ; for at 
such times there is generally a gusto and meaning thrown mto it, that amply 
compensates any little musical deficiency. ‘This remark does not, however, ap- 


ply to part-singing. A glee should never be attempted, unless it can be guar- 
anteed beforehand to be well in tune, and free from the slightest wavering in 
time. Speaking of time reminds me of a caution concerning punctuality, 
which ought to have been given earlier. The hour of meeting agreed upon 
should be most strictly kept. ‘Ten minutes’ law is the utmost a host ought to al- 
low, either to his cook or to his guests. 

Passing from town to country—from great to small things—let us just take 


a glance in at a cottage door after morning service on a Sunday. Is it possi- 
ble to behold a more gratifying sight! ‘The labourer and his family, all cleanly 
clad, are seated round the white dinner board, ‘This is the only time when they 
can all be assembled, for, durmg the week, their avocations lie miles apart 
With what appetite they eat! What unalloyed cheerfulness sits upon each coun- 


tenance! Their relish for the humble fare before them far exceeds that of a 
confirmed epicure over his most coveted dish. 

And here I conclude my defence of diming. It is a custom which is, more 
or less, observed at some period of the day by every nation upon earth. | do 
not, therefore, see the justice of that raillery—good-humoured though it be— 
with which Englishmen are liberally assailed concerning this matter. ‘The 
charge of dining over-much I have endeavoured to disprove. All that our 
countrymen can be justly accused of, is a propensity for dming in crowds and 


parties, 








From the Edinburgh Review 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Mr. Tennyson's earliest published volume—though it contains one or two 
poems, as ‘* Mariana” for instance, which must always rank among his very best 
—is to be referred to rather as a point from which to measure his subsequent 
progress, than fur specimens of what he is. ‘The very vigour and abundance 
of @ poet's powers will commonly be in his way at first, and produce faults. 
But such faults are by no means unpromising. Indeed it is better that the 

ius should be allowed to run rather wild and wanton during its nonage ; 

r a poet will hardly have the free command of his faculties when full grown, 
unless he allow them free play during growth. Too severe a repression of 
their young activities will stunt and cripple them, so that their aid will not be 
forthcoming when it is wanted ; while, on the other hand, a free indulgence of 
them will bring in the end a double advantage—they will be not ouly more 
fully developed by exercise, but (having sown their wild oats) more readily 
brought into discipline when busi begins. 

Regarded as a crop of wild oats, Mr. ‘Tennyson's first collection of poems, 
as originally published, cannot but be accounted a production of unusual pro- 
mise, ‘The natural faults of youth—exuberance, prodigality, lightness of heart 
and head, ingenuity wasted upon nothing, the want of sustained effort and a 
determined course, together with some vanities and fopperies—it may well 
afford to be charged with. The untried genius needed to be assured of its 
powers by putting them forth—to feel itself alive through all its capacities by 
living acts of creation. Hence his early effurts are, many of them, rather ex- 
ercises than works—gymnastic exercises for the fancy, the intellect, the ima- 
gination, the power of language, and even for the feelings—valuable, as the 
games and tasks of schoolboys are valuable, not for the thing done, but for the 
practice, strength, and dexterity acquired in doing it. Here we have a suc- 
cession of vague melodies, in which the power of musical expression tries how 
far it can go; there a group of abstract ideas, turned, for the satisfaction of 
the creative genius, into shapes ready for the sculptor :—here a conceit, in 
which the fancy admires its own ingenuity ; there a thought, of no great worth 
or novelty perhaps, but expressed with curious felicity :—presently we find our- 
selves surrounded by a bevy of first-loves—Adelines, Madelines, and Lilians, 
more than we can 1 ber—phantoms of female grace in every style, but all 
belonging to the land of shadows: then again come delineations of every state 
of mind, from that of the mystic who has nearly reached the highest circle, to 
the ‘second-rate sensitive mind not at unity with itself ;’ and of every variety 
of untried being, on earth or in water, or on the earth under the water, from 
the grasshopper with his “ short youth, sunny and free,” to the kraken sleepin 
for ages in the central depths, among millennial sponges and giant-finne 
polyp: : whilst at intervals we recognize a genuine touch of common huma- 
nity—a “ Character,” (p. 44,)—a “ Circumstance,” (p. 67,)—or a sketch truly 
drawn from homeliest nature, which needs, however, no fancy dress to make it 
beautiful, but will remain for ever fresh when all that ‘airy stream of lively 
portraiture’ has faded before the increasing daylight :— 


** No matter what the sketch might be ; 
Whether the high field on the owned Pike, 
Or even a sand-built ridge 
Of beaped hills that mound the sea, 
Overblown with murmurs harsh, 

Or even a lowly cottage whence we see 

Stretch'd wide and wild the waste enormous marsh, 
Where from the frequent bridge, 

Like emblems of infinity, 

The trenched waters run from sky to sky.” 

. J * * . 








‘Come from the woods that belt the gray hill-side, 
The seven elms, the poplars four, 
That stand beside my father's door ; 
And chiefly from the brook that loves 
To — o'er matted cress and ribbed sand, 
Or dimple in the dark of rashy coves, 
Drawing into his narrow urn, 
In every elbow and turn, 
The filter'd tribute of the rough woodland. 
O! hither lead thy feet ! 
Pour round mine ears the livelong bleat 
Of the thick-fleeced sheep from wattled folds, 
Upon the ridged wolds, 
When the first matin-song hath waken'd loud, 
Over the dark dewy earth forlorn, 
What time the amber morn 
Forth gushes from beneath a low-hung cloud.” 


In the course of these exercises, though Mr. Tennyson may not have pro- 
duced much that he now sets any high value on, yet he made himself master 
of a great variety of instruments ; and his next appearance, only two years 
after, showed manifest symptoms of the benefit derived both from what he had 
acquired and from what he had thrown off. The superiority of his second col- 
lection of poems lay not so much in the superior workmanship, (it contained 
perhaps fewer that were equally perfect in their kind,) as in the general aim 
and character. If some of the blossom was gone, it was amply repaid by the 
more certain promise of fruit. Not only was the aim generally larger, the 
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subjects and interest more substantial, and the endeavour more sustained ; 
but the original and distinctive character of the man appeared more piainly. 
His genius was manifestly shaping a peculiar course for itself, and finding 
its proper business; the moral soul was beginning more and more to assume 
its due pred not in the way of formal preaching, (the proper vehicle 
of which is prose,)—bat in the shape and colour which his creations uncon- 
sciously took, and the feelings which they were made insensibly to suggest. 
Considerable faults, however, still remained ; a tendency, for example, ansing 
from the fulness of a mind which had not yet learned to ter its y 
freely, to overcrowd his composition with imagery ; a habit also (caused by that 
dissatisfaction with himself, which, so long as it does not depress the spirits 
too much, a poet ought to cultiva‘e rather than to repress) of adding, altering, 
and retouching, till in trying to improve the form he lost the spirit and fresb- 
ness of his work, and blurred the impression;—to which may be added an 
over-indulgence in the luxuries of the senses—a profusion of splendours, har- 
nies, perfumes, gorgeous apparel, luscious meats and drzks, and such 
“creature comforts,” which rather pal! upon the sense, and make the glories 
of the outward world a little too obscure, and overshadow the world within. 

In all these respects, the decade during which Mr. Tennyson bas remained 
silent has wrought a great improvement. The handling in his later pieces is 
much lighter and freer ; the interest deeper and purer ;—there is more humanity 
with less imagery and drapery ; a closer adherence to trath ; a greater reliance 
for effect upon the simplicity of nature. Moral and spiritual traits of character 
are more dwelt upon, in place of external scenery and circumstance. He ad- 
dresses himself more to the heart, and less to the ear and eye. This change, 
which is felt in its results throughout the second volume, may in the latter half 
of the first be traced in its process. ‘The poems originally published in 1832, 
are many of them largely altered ; generally with great judgment, and always 
with a view to strip off redundancies—to make the expression simpler and clearer, 
and to substitute thought for imagery, and substance for shadow. ‘ The Lady of 
Shalott,” for instance, (p. 77,) is stripped of al! her finery ; her pearl garland, 
her velvet bed, ner royal apparel, and her “ blinding diamond bright,” are all 
gone ; and certainly, in the simple white robe which she now wears, her native 
beauty shows to much greater advantage. The “ Miller's Daughter again, is 
greatly enriched by the introduction of the mother of the lover ; and the follow- 
ing beautiful stanzas (which many people, however, will be ill satisfied to miss,) 
are displaced to make room for beauty of a much higher order :— 








** Remember you the clear moonlight 
That whiten'd ail the eastern ridge, 
When o’er the water, dancing white, 
I stepped upon the old mill-bridge ' 
I heard you whisper from above, 
A lute-toned whisper ‘I am here !’ 
I murmar’d ‘ Speak again, my lo¥e, 
The stream 1s loud : I cannot hear!’ 


“T heard, as I have seem'd to hear 
When all the under air was still, 
The low voice of the glad new year 
Call to the freshly-flowered hill. 
I heard, as | have often heard 
The nightingale in leafy woods 
Call to its mate, when nothing stirr'd 
To left or right, but falling fuods.”’ 


These we observe are away ; and the following graceful and tender pieture, 
full of the spirit of English rural life, appears in their place. (The late 
squire’s son, we should premise, is bent on marrying the daughter of the weal- 
thy miller :— 


‘* And slowly was my mother brought 
To yield consent to my desire : 

She wish’d me happy, but she thought 
I might have look’d a little higher ; 

And I was young—too young to wed : 
* Yet must I love her for your sake ; 

Go fetch your Alice here,’ she said ; 
Her eyelid quiver'd as she spake. 


“* And down I went to fetch my bride : 
But, Alice, you were ill at ease ; 
This dress and that by turns you tried, 
Too fearful that you should not please. 
I loved you better for your fears, 
I knew you could not look but well ; 
And dews that would have fall’n in tears, 
I kiss’d away before they fell. 


“‘T watch'd the little flutterings, 
The doubt my mother would not see ; 
She spoke at large of many things, , 
And at the last she spoke of me ; 
And turning look’d upon your face, 
As near this door you sat apart, 
And rose, and, with a silent grace 
Approaching, press’d you heart to heart.’’ 


Another instance, more convenient for quotation, of Mr. Tennyson's grow- 
ing tendency to seek deeper for sources of interest is the third and concluding 
part (which is entirely new) of the ‘May Queen.’ Many of our eeaders are 
probably familiar with the first two parts of this poem; in the latter of which 
the natural pathos of the situation—a beautiful girl dying in her prime, before 
life has lost its freshness, before decay and sorrow have made her familiar with 
the thought of death—is wrought up with so much truth and tendermess, that 
there seemed to be little room for more. It is a picture of resignation to a 
fate felt to be a hard one—the reluctant abandonment of pleasures which she 
is content to resign since she needs must, but would fain be permitted to keep 
—the case of thousands, the rudest delineation of which must always be affect- 
ing. With Mr. Tennyson’s treatment of it, no fault can be found. The homely 
pleasures, the sports, the cares, the vanities of her little life—the familiar 
places she must leave, the familiar process of the seasons, hitherto bringing to 
the a spirit only a suecession of delights, now sad and sacred, because 
watched for the last time—all her shining world, as it was when she moved 
the centre of it, as it will be when she is no longer there—pass ever her mind 
like shadows, and are touched with exquisite sweetness and simplicity. But 
he saw in the situation materials for a deeper and loftier strain. Hitherto so 
full of life, what should she know of death! A blank negation it seemed; the 
non-existence to her of all that existed ; no positive image. But as she grows 
familiar with the thought of total separation from all she knows, new interests 
disclose themselves, and death appears but as the passage to a new life. That 
life she has long known of, indeed, and looked forward to ; but idly, as a thing 
far off, which did not yet practically concern her; a proposition assented to, 
but not comprehended ; a book possessed and known to contain precious things, 
but not yet read—or, at most, read with a truant attention, 


‘ Like words 
That leave upon the still susceptive sense 
A message undeliver'd till the mind 
Awakes to apprehensiveness, and takes it.’ 


But now the formless void takes shape and substance as she gazes into it, and 
draws her whole spirit that way, until already in imagination death is swallowed 
up in victory. The theme is as trite as can be, and the treatment as simple ; 
but it is not the less original. There are probably not less than a thousand 
persons now living who could have made elegant and touching verses upon it— 
one set, perhaps, not greatly differing from another. But of all the thousand 
poems, we will venture to say that not one would have resembled this :— 


“1 thought to pass away before, and yet alive I am ; 

And in the fields all round I hear the bleating of the lamb. 
How sadly, I remember, rose the morning of the year! 

To die before the snowdrop came, and now the violet’s here. 


“O sweet is the new violet, that comes beneath the skies, 
And sweeter is the young lamb’s voice to me that cannot rise 
And sweet is all the land about, and all the flowers that blow, 
And sweeter far is death than life to me that long to go. 


* It seemed so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed sun, 
And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His will be done! 
But still it can’t be long, mother, before I find release ; 

And that good man, the clergyman, he preaches words of peace 


. . : * * * 


“ He show'd me all the mercy, for he taught me all the sin. 
Now, though my lamp was lighted late, there's One will let me in 
Nor would I now be well, mother, again, if that could be, 

For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me. 


* I did not hear the dog howl, mother, or the death-watch beat, 
There came a sweet token when the night and morning meet 
But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in mine, 
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And Effie on the other side, and J will tell the sign. 


Maza 


“ All in the wild March-morning I heard the ; 

It was when the moon was setting, and the attec ni all; 
The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll, , 
And in the wild Mareh-morning I heard them cal! my soul. 

“* For lying broad awake I thought of you . 

I saw vod tintin in the beeek tal I ery a male 
With all my strength I prayed for both, and so I felt resign'd 
And up the valley came a swell! of music on the wind. _ 


“ T thought that it was fancy, and I listened in m 

And then did something speak to me—I know negate was said 
For great —_— and shuddering took hold of al! my mind : 
And up the valley came again the music on the wind. : 


“But you were sleeping ; and I said, “ I\'s not for them - 
And if it comes three times, I thought, I take it for a sign. 
And once again it came, and close beside the window bars, 
Then seem’d to go right up to heaven and die among the stars. 
* . > > > 
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it’s mine.” 


> 
“O look ! the sun begins to rise, the heavens are in a glow; 

He shines upon a hundred fields, and ell of them I know. 

And there I move no longer now, and there his light may shine— 
Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 


“O sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is done 
The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the sun— 

For ever and for ever with those just souls and trae— 

And what is life, that we should moan! why make we such adoe ' 


* “ For ever and for ever, all in a blessed home— 
And there to wait a little while till you and Efhe come— 
To lie within the light of God, ae I lie upon your breast— 
And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


These specimens may serve to show that the full blossom which distinguished 
the “* Poems chiefly byrical,’ contained no deceitful promise. But it is a small 
thing that the genius possesses the command of all its instruments, if it be not 
itself in tune with nature. All that is of true and la#ting worth in poetry, must 
have its root in a sound view of human life and the the conditon of man in the 
world ; a just feeling with regard to the things in which we are all concerned. 
Where this is not, the most consummate art can produce nothing which men 
will long care for—where it is, the rudest will never want audience ; for then 
nothing is trivial—the most ordinary incidents of daily life are invested with an 
interest as deep as the springs of emotion in the heart—as deep as pity, and 
love, and fear, and awe. In this requisite Mr. Tennyson will not be found 
wanting. The human soul, in its infinive variety of moods and trials, is his fa- 
vourite haunt; nor can he dwell long on any subject, however apparently re- 
mote from the scenes and objects of modern sympathy, without touching some 
string which brings it within the range of our common life. His mora! views, 
whether directly or indirectly conveyed, are healthy, manly, and simple ; and 
the truth and delicacy of his sentiments is attested by the depth of the pathos 
which he can evoke from the commonest incidents, told in the simplest manner, 
yet pe oy hae their interest from the manner of telling. See, for instance, the 
story of “ Dora,” (vol. ii. p. 33,) and “* The Lord of Burleigh,” (p. 201.) What 
is there in these that should so move us? Quarrels and reconciliations among 
kindred happen daily. Hopeless affection, secretly, without complaint, che- 
rished to the end, is a grief commoner than we know of. Many a woman mar- 
ries above her natural rank, and afterwards dies of a decline. How is it that 
we do not pass these stories by as commonplace—so like what we see every day 
that we want no more of them? It is because they are disclosed to us, not as 
we are in the habit of seeing such things, through the face they present to the 
outward world—but as they stand recorded in the silent heart, to whose tragic 
theatre none but itself (aod the poet) may be admitted as a spectator. And 
many a lighted drawing-room is doubtless the scene of tragedies as deep as 
Hamlet, which pass into the long night unwept, only for want of some rates 
sacer to make them visible. As a specimen of the same kind of power in quite 
another style, take the following stanzas, entitled “‘ A Farewell,” the pathos 
of which, if it be dificult to account for, it is not the less impossible to re- 
sist :— 

“ Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 
Thy tribute wave deliver : 

No more by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever. 


“« Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 
A rivulet, then a river : 

No where by thee my steps shall be 
For ever and for ever. 


“ Bot here will sigh thine alder-tree, 
And here thine aspen shiver : 

And here by thee will hum the bee, 
For ever and for ever. 


‘« A hundred suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons will quiver ; 

But not by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever.” 


A simple touch this—a mere ejaculation of tender emotion whieh seems as if it 
might have escaped from any body ; yet it shows, as well as a more elaborate 
performance could have done, how truly the poet's feeling vibrates in sympathy 
with nature ; otherwise how should so simple a tone out of his heart awaken 
such an echo in our own ? 
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DELICLE SCIENTIARUM. 


O’MULLINS ON SUBLIMITY. 

The more insignificant an object is, the more capable is it of being elevated 
into sublimity. This was one of O’Mbullins’s grand maxims. He delighted 
to dilate upon it. ‘ Boys!’ he would say, “if ye have any genius, make fools 
of yourselves before astonishing the world with your wisdom. People will 
admire ye the more for it. It’s the rocket that’s the blaze, not your steady- 
burning gas-light. Be flying-machines !—never mind how absurd, all the world 
will be charmed with ye. The ladies, sweet creatures, will shut their ears and 
open their eyes and swallow all ye tell them. It’s flaring up that spreads the 
halo of light round the philosophic spirit, not soberly moping over your books, 
What's a star before a comet! and yet a comet’s mere puff, while a star's a 
blazing universe ! 

“What are ye going to be; a great astronomer ’—advertise your instru- 
ments, and tell the world you knew so mueh that telescopes are quite useless. 
Say that you've learned to trust nothing but your eyesight. ‘That's the great 
man,’ the world will say; ‘he doesn’t need any light except that of his own 
wonderful understanding !’ Would you be a mathematisian '—put yourself 
under Bendigo, and learn to square the circle. A geologist '—be first in at 
the death, and dine with a nobleman afterwards : all the world will then admit 
you're up to frap. A mechanician !—be dandified and drawl your speeches ; 
sport smart togs and little steamboats in canals. A physiologist !—mount a 
trond tekanaiol castor, and cut away the collar of your riding-coat. A natu. 
ralist'—Be perfectly ignorant of everything except bumbees. You'll be 
lionised as the great bumbee-ologist. ‘That's the true man of science, the 
world will say. ‘Devoted to his pursuit, deep in his department, has sacri- 
ficed his life to the glory of philosophy by—dissecting bumbees !’ By the way, 
the following point must especially be borne in mind—a mathematician is per- 
mitted to know every thing, a naturalist must confine himself to one thing, a 
member of parliament is not required to understand anything, a poor man must 
know someting, and rich men and men of rank are expected to know nothing. 
All these distinctiuns are required for the good of society. A great community, 
constituted as the British nation is, would inevitably go wrong, if philosophers 
and proficients in literature or science for one moment preten ed to an opinion 
on political matters. The well-being of the commonwealth demands that its 
regulations should be entirely left in the hands of the class not required to know 
any thing selected by equal mixtures of those whe know something and those 
who know nothing ; those who know every thing, and those who know one thing, 
being considered by all the others as not proper persons to form a judgment on 
any thing.” 

he pnt is not yet come for a development of the professor's ideas on 
matters so closely verging on political science. He was too much of an abso- 
lutist for his age, and had an overweening admiration for paternal governments. 
He would have put the world’s rudder into the hands of philosophers, and its 
crew under martial law. Where the deuce the good ship Terra would sail to 
under such management is by no means easy to conjecture ; but it certainly 
could not stick on the mud-bank of stupidity much firmer than it does now. 

The great vehicle for elevating a0 object into passive sublimity, according to 
Terry, is poetry. By means of verse divine, you may make a demi-god of a 
king, and a patriot out of a politician. An ultra-radical treated in the same 
way becomes a philantropist, and a very ordinary good-humoured rosy-faced 
county member may, by dint of poetical license, be metaphorised into an Apollo, 
Ghesasing Seaees to the corn-field and peasantry by means of the calorific 





beams of his shining countenance. Prize poems, in consequence of this subl- 
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sublime, however ridiculous , 
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inherent in rhyme, are essentially 
ymnbereive baby of elucidating bis doctrine of the sublime— 
king the sublime, as he used to call it—by the following grandiloquent 
on the origin of a favourite old English dish, in itself by no means essen- 
sublime, written by his distinguished pupil, the author of Beelzebub and 
Flood before the World :— 
The Origin of Boiled Beef and Greens—a Prize Poem. 
Ere Adam's woes angelic hearts did melt, 
No tite the pair primeval felt : 
F -— the mind was then their only fare ; 
(Ude and Careme yet uncreated were ;) 
Then paradise sweet melodies did glad, 
Surpassing far a coneert promenade ; ' 
Then cloudless heavens o’erspread that Eden bright ; 
The rosy day, the jetty starry night, 
Seem'd as they were th’ alternate eet and rise 
Of Plessy’s lips and Dumuilatre’s eyes! 
Among the animals that wander'd there, 
A vaushiel bull was Adam's favourite care ; 
Among the plants, Eve's pleasant task to tend, 
A brassica she chiefly did befriend— 
A brassica with peta!s far more gay 
Than any modern colewort can display. 
Dread was the ruin when our parents fell : 
World-rending earthquakes told of coming hell ! 
Where Eden's gay parterres had lately bloom'd ! 
Volcanoes burst and lambent fire-balls boom'd ! 
Etnas and Heclas* tore the quivering ground, 
And bubbling Geysers spurted up around. 
With downcast looks and hearts our parents came, 
Driven from their much-lov’d home by swords of flame, 
Hungry and tir’d; for appetite began, 
When paradise was gone, to torture man. 
They sat them down a boiling spring beside, 
When, lo! a fearful sight great Adam spied— 
A sight from which he horrified recoil'd— 
His favourite bull amid the waters boil’d ! 
While fainting Eve beheld beneath her feet 
Her brassica to cabbage crisp'd by heat! 
Hunger prevail’d—’twas now in vain to pine— 
On beef and greens did Eve and Adam dine! 
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* Etnas and Heclas, celebrated steamers in her majesty’s service, as also Geyser, in 
next line. 





CHARACTERS IN ‘CYMBELINE.’..-II. 


Postuumus anv Tacuimo. 
(Continued from last Albion, page 232.) 

The total omission of these prison scenes in acting, is another great injury 
done to the dramatic interest as conducted by the poet There may, indeed, be 
valid theatrical reasons for suppressing the vision of Posthumus during the 
slumber which is supposed to terminate his soliloquy : but the suppression de- 

rives us of the solemnly pathetic effect of that simple chorus, which is plainly 
introduced in order, by recalling the whole tenor of the story, to remind the 
auditor that the hero is much more unfortunate than criminal, and to relieve 
our feelings by announcing an approaching deliverance from adversity,—at the 
same time that curiosity is kept alive by the mysterious terms in which the 
prediction is made. The attendant music adds to the soothing solemnity of the 
scene. How beautiful, too, is the plaintive simplicity of the ballad verses re- 
citing his fortune, chanted by the apparitions of his deceased relatives, not one 
of whom has he seen in life. Thus, his father Sicilius :—- 
Great Nature, like his ancestry, 
Moulded the stuff so fair, 
That he deserved the praise o’ the world, 
As great Sicilius’ heir. 
Then, one of his brothers, who had fallen in battle against the Romans— 
When once he was mature for man, 
In Britain where was he 
That could stand up his parallel ; 
Or fruitful object be 
In eye of Imogen, that best 
Could deem his dignity ! 
Next, his mother— 
With marriage wherefore was he mocked, 
To be exiled, and thrown 
From Leonati’s seat, and cast 
From her his dearest one, 
Sweet Imogen ? 
Then, again, Sicilius— 
Why did you suffer Iachimo, 
Slight thing of Italy, 
To taint his nobler heart and brain 
With needless jealousy ; 
And to become the geck and scorn 
Of the other's villany ! 
Now, the second brother— 
For this, from stiller seats we came, 
Our parents and us twain, 
That, striking in our country’s cause, 
Fell bravely and were slain ; 
Our fealty, and Tenantius’ right, 
With honour to maintain. 
And now, again, the first brother— 
Like hardiment Posthumus hath 
To Cymbeline performed : 
Then, Jupiter, thou King of Gods, 
Woy hast thou thus adjourned 
The graces for his merits due— 
Being all to dolours turned? &c. 
In fact, both the sufferings and the deserts of the hero have now reached their 
climax ; nor could they be more affectingly recalled to us than by thus evoking 
he spirits of his kindred, whose deaths had left him, at his very birth, a bro- 
herless orphan. How fine a change, again, from the brief measure of this art- 
ess complaint, to the solemn flow of the lines supposed to be spoken by the 
descended Jupiter :— 
Poor shadows of Elysium, hence! and rest 
Upon your never-withering banks of flowers : 
Be not with mortal accidents oppressed ; 
No care of yours it is ; you know ’tis ours. 
Whom best I love, I cross; to make my gift 
The more delayed, delighted. Be content ; 
Your low-laid son our ead will uplift : 
His comforts thrive, hie trials well are spent. 
Our jovial star reigned at his birth, and in 
Our temple was he married. Rise and fade !— 
He shall be lord of lady Imogen, 
And happier much by his affliction made, &c. 
And then, again, with what exquisite versatility does this miraculous artist 
change his hand once more, to give us that gloriously classical description of 
the deity's appearance, breathing all the sweet sublimity of a Milton, or even of 
a Sophocles ! 
Sicilius. He came in thunder; his celestial breath 
Was sulphorus to smell; the holy eagle 
Stooped, as to foot us: his ascension is 
More sweet than our blessed fields ; his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 
As when his god is pleased ! 
Posthumus, however, awakes as from an ordinary dream— 
Poor wretches, that depend 
On b aagens (5 favour, dream as I have done ; 
Wake, and find nothing. 
Yet he finds the tablet laid upon his breast, foretelling an end to his miseries 
and prosperity to Britain, but in terms too mysterious for him to unriddle— 
Tis still a dream ; or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongve and brain not: either both, or nothing : 


Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie. what it is, 


The action of my life is like it, which 
I'll keep, if but for sympathy. 
And 0 he remains in perplexity, mocked by the mere phantom of hope. 
We by no means agree with those who are disposed to think that the comic 
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scene with the gaoler, which follows (omitted with the rest in acting,) wes 1n- 
pe arent she yy ng ee ee ing some “score of barren 
spectators laugh,”’ than any real regard to dramatic art and propnet 

It would be strange indeed to find him on tibl in the very midst of such in- 
tense earnestness! No—Sh knew well that he was but presenting to 
us the last inevitable phasis of the mind in him who is at once cundemned to 
death and desiring it—that “lightning before death” of which he elsewhere 
tells us—that careless interval when the man has cheerfully parted with this 
world, and is ready to “encounter darkness as a bride.” Tr single line of 
Posthumus to the gaoler, “| am merrier to die than thou art to live,” conveys 
at once the spirit and the vindication of the whole scene, 

We are now arrived at a point where it is necessary, before terminating ovr 
view of the developement of Posthumus’s character, to consider that part of 
Iachimo’s which is unfolded in his remorse and his confession. 

Be it well observed, that he is shown to us from the first as a disbeliever in 
feminine virtue, not like Jago, from an inherent grossiess of nature, Caliban- 
like, rendering him inaccessible to the very idea ; but from an experience of the 
sex, which has been so exclusively vicious, as to work in him a most sincere 
conviction of the truth of the doctrine which he maintains respecting them — 
The greatest triumph, as we have already remarked, which the poet gives to 
the pure radiance of Imogen’s beauty, consists io the shock which the very first 
sight of her gives to this article of faith in the creed of the confirmed voluptu- 
ary. The result of his interview uproots it entirely: he is already a convert in 
theory, although too many motives of self-interest and self-love still urge him to 
be a sinner in practice. At once, however, he undergoes the bitter internal 
humiliation of being reduced from the part of a first-rate seducer, to the viler 
and more pitiable one of acunning slanderer. We see every reason to presume 
that, as the terms of his final confession assures us, he had set out for Britain 
with no predetermination whatever to commit so black a piece of deception, but 
had unexpectedly found himself driven to it as a last desperate expedient. His 
conscience, which had rather misgiven him on his first interview with the lady, 
is much more il! at ease in the stealthy chamber scene ; and in the following 
explanation with Posthumus, with all his consummate self-possession, we yet 
find there is something that withholds him from averring in any /ttera/ falsehoods, 
at least, that he can avoid. And when once his vanity and his covetousness are 
thoroughly gratified by the saving of his property and his reputation, and the 
winning of ha costly jewel, the foulness of his guilt in calumniating such lovely 
and majestic purity, begins to oppress him, as oue who is not by nature insensi- 
ble to the charms of moral beauty as well as personal. In this frame of mind 
we find him when, on his re-appearance in Britain with the Roman troops, he 
is disarmed by Posthumus in disguise— 

The heaviness and guilt within my bosom 

Takes off my manhood : I have belied a lady, 

The princess of this country ; and the air on't 

Revengingly enfeebles me. 
This prepares us for his behaviour in the scene where, when brought captive 
before Cymbeline, he is questioned respecting the diamond ring upon his fin- 
ger— 


— 


I'm glad to be constrained to utter that 
Which torments me to conceal. By villany 
I got this ring: ’twas Leonatus’ jewel, 

hom thou didst banish ; and (which more may grieve thee, 
As it doth me,) a nobler sir ne’r lived 
*Twixt sky and ground. —— 
That paragon, thy daughter— 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my false spirits 
Quail to remember—Give me leave—I faint.— 








Upon a time (unhappy was the clock 

That struck the hour ')—it was in Rome (accursed 
The mansion where !—’T was at a feast4O, would 
Our viands had been poisoned ! or, at least, 
Those which I heaved to head!) &c. 

The confession that follows, we have already cited. When the criminal, at 
the end of it, after describing the iments he had practised upon Leonatus, 
begins to speak of the passion into which it had thrown him,— 

Whereupon,— 
Methinks, I see him now,— 
comes that wonderfully effective dramatic situation, where Posthumus comes 
forward and discovers himself :— 


Ay, so thou dost, 
Jtalian fiend! Ah me, most credulous fool, 
Egregious murderer, thief, anything 
That's due to all the villains past, in being, 
Tocome| O give me cord, or knife, or poison, 
Some upright justicer! Though, king, send out 
For tortures ingenious : it is 1 
That all the abhorred things o’ the earth amend 
By being worse than they. I am Posthumus, 





That killed thy daughter ;—vallain like, I lie— 

That caused a lesser villain than myself, 

A sacrilegious thief, to do't. The temple 

Of virtue was she—yea, and she herself. — 

Spit, and throw stones, cast mire upon me, set 
he dogs o’ the street to bay me: every villain 

Be called Posthumus Leonatus ; and 

Be villany less than ‘twas !—O Imogen ! 

My queen, my life, my wife !--O Imogen! 

Imogen, Imogen! 

Nothing can exceed the dramatic beauty of this electric burst of agonizing 
shame and remorse from the husband’s heart, thus taking the place of Iachimo’s 
intended account of the transports of vindictive rage into which he had fallen 
when first persuaded of his wife’s infidelity. The atonement to the injured 
name of Imogen is now complete, and the catastrophe of the drama fully pre- 
pared ; but before proceeding to it, we shall trace the rich developement of the 
character of the heroine herself, through all that romantic variety of fortune and 
of situation, by which the poet has so fondly delighted to diversify the exhibi- 
tion of her personal, moral, and intellectual graces. 


Imocen anv Pisanto. 


The more we find it to be generally admitted, that Shakspeare designed his 
Imogen as a type of feminine excellence—a model of rich, genuine, delicate, 
and cultivated womanhood—the more important it seems that we should truly 
estimate the qualities with which he has really endowed her ;—-since it is plain 
that any appreciation of them that falls short of the standard to which the dra- 
matist has raised them, becomes a derogation either from the power of Shak- 
speare’s own genius, or, which is a more injurious error still, from the dignity 
of that sex whose charms and whose merits he has here undertaken to personify 
and to celebrate. 

First of all, then, let us observe, how stadiously the poet has insulated the moral 
and intellectual beauty of the attachment between the heroine and her lover, 
amid the weakness, wickedness and meanness of the court which surrounds them. 
It sparkles in lustre, like the diamond which Imogen places on the finger of 
her husband ; it trembles in lovel , like the parting kiss which she “had 
set between two charming words.” Her mother dead, her brothers stolen in 
their infancy, how must the heart and mind of Imogen have grown up in sym- 
pathy with her orphan playmate, so breve and gentle, so graceful, intelligent, 
and accomplished. How pure and perfect their reciprocal affection, is beau- 
tifully shown in the two passages, where Imogen says of Posthumus to her 
father— 

He is 


A man worth any woman—overbuys me 
Almost the sum he pays,— 


and where Posthumus himself says to Imogen, 


As I my poor self did exchange for you, 
To your so infimte loss, &c. 





This is the ver 
imagines not th 
receives. 

This lady “fair and royal,” in uniting herself to this “‘ poor but worthy 
gentleman,” has but been true to her early affections and her matured judg- 
ment : the folly, inconsistency, and falsehood, lie all in her weak father, ruled 
by her wicked step mother, who would fain marry the heiress of the kingdom 
to her worthless and booby son. ‘Thus the dramatist has taken care to show 
his heroine, from the very beginning, notwithstanding her clandestine mar- 
riage, free from the taint of disobedient self-will. By drawing the character of 
Cloten, too, at full length, showing it in thorough contrast with that of Pos- 
thumus and in utter repugnance to that of Imogen, we are made yet more 
forcibly to feel how fully and how justly her intellect has sanctioned her own 

i | of her heart. 
at intellect, indeed, not only beams serenely above the agitation of her 
own feelings, tenderly thrilling as that agitation is; but the light of it, radiant 
in her words, discovers to us the true aspect of every character about her. 


religion of true and happy love—it thinks not of giving— 
at it gives at all—it is all boundless gratitude for what it 





is not only the most exquisitely feeling, but the most keenly penetrating 
person of the drama—not only the finest poet of the piece, but the noblest 


ter of her step. 


— 
moralist also. How admirably do her very first words hit off the whole charac- 


Oh 
courtesy! How fine this tyrant 
Can hie Shae abe Hetad : . 
How convincingly does she state her father’s cruel folly! And how tru 
expressed are » 2 respective characters of her husband and her suitor in 4 
metephor, “I chose an eagle, and did avoid a And then, what a 
charming development of this parallel of hers do we find in the following 
sage of her subsequent altercation with Cloten, wherein still to borrow her 
own expression, she is “ sprighted with a fool, frighted and angered worse "— 
Cloten. You sin against 
Obedience, which you owe your father. For 
The contract you pretend with that base wretch 
(One bred of alms, and fostered with cold dishes, 
Wi scraps o’ the court,) it is no contract, pone— 
Aad thoogh it be allowed in meaner parties 
(Yet who than he more mean!) to knit their souls 
(On whom there is no more dependency 
But brats and beggary) in self-figured knot ; 
Yet you are cubed from that evlargement by 
The consequence o' the crown; and must not soil 
The precious note of it with a base slave— 
A hiding for a livery—a squire’s cloth— 
A pantler—not so eminent. 
Imogen. Profane fellow ! 
Wert thou the son of Jopiter, and no more 
But what thou art besides, thou wert too base 
To be his groom ; thou wert dignified enough, 
Even to the point of envy, if ‘twere made 
Comparatively for your virtues, to be styled 
The under-hangman of his kingdom, and hated 
For being preferred so well. 


How delicious, again the dignified familiarity of her communing with her 
master’s faithful servant Pisanio, and his affectionate veneration for her, making 
him proof against al! the temptations held out by the ambitious and crafty step- 
mother, to induce him to avail himself of the place he holds in his lady's con- 
fidence, to incline her to forget his banished lord, : 

Who cannot be new-built, nor has no friends 

So much as but to prop him, 
The dramatist, we see, was sensible that the refinement, no less than the con- 
stancy, of affectionate feeling was a quality indispensable to the personage 
whom, in the character of a confidential servant, both to his hero and his heroine, 
he designed to be the guardian genius of their mutual faith and love, amid 
those formidable trials of both which were to make the leading interest of the 
drama, To no vulgar follower, however steadily attached—to none but a deli- 
cate as well as intelligent spirit—ecould Imogen have been represented as un- 
bosoming all her sweetest and tenderest emotions of affection and solicitude 
for her absent lord. How beautifally is this interesting position of Pisanio, as 
the one sure medium of communication between two such hearte, first = 
before us in that early scene where, after being anxiously sent back by his 
departing master to attend upon his otherwise unprotected mistress, she, in 
turn, despatches him to the haven, to bring her the very, very latest intelli- 
gence of his master's safety. And how her clear, bright imagination keeps 
pace with her ardent feeling, in the scone where Pisanio so expressively 
describes her lord's embarkation :— 

I would have broke mine eye.strings ; cracked them, 

But to look on him ; till the diminution 

Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle ; 

Nay, foliowed him, till he had melted from 

The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 

Have turned mine eye, and wept !—But, good Pisanio, 

When shall we hear from him 

Again, how clearly does she render to us all the bearin 

well as the whole cast of the feelings resulting from it, in t 
A father cruel, and a step-dame false ; 
A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, 
That hath her husband banished ;—O, that husband, 
My supreme crown of grief—and those repeated 
Verxations of it! Had | been thief-stolen 
As my two brothors, happy '—but most miserable 
Is the desire that’s glorious! Blessed be those, 
How mean soe’er, that have their honest wills, 
Which seasons comfort ! 
How effectively, too, this precedes the appearance of Iachimo, introduced to 
her by Pisanio— 

Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome 

Comes from my Tord with letters,— 
and her delighted agitation in opening and perusing them— 

So far I read aloud— 
But even the very middle of my heart 
Is warmed by the rest, and takes it thankfully. 


Let us mark the beautiful clearness of intellect as well as purity of heart 
which she manifests throughout this trying scene. Already, in treating the 
character of lachimo, we have shown how her interest and her confidence are 
bespoken, absolutely commanded, for that visitor by the terms of her husband's 
letter which he bears—how the door is closed in her mind against all suspicion 
of the Italian's character and intentions, by her beloved Leonatus’s soutene. 
She feels the kindest solicitude for one whom her husband owns as his bene- 
factor. His abstracted and disordered behaviour first of all makes her fear that 
he is unwell—next, that something ill has befallen her husband. It is from no 
weak simplicity, but through the most logical deductions, that she accepts all 
his exclamations and disclosures as sincere, until, oppressed by the sense of 
calamity rather than of wrong, she so simply and beautifully says, “ my lord, L 
fear, has forgot Britain ;"’ and adds, in answer to her informant, who goes on, 
adding to her load of already intollerable ish, * Let me hear no more !”” 
lachimo, we see, here overacts his part. The disgusting detail into which he 
immediately enters, as to the way in which, he says, her husband the 
money drawn from her own coffers, instead of strengthening her conviction and 
rouring her resentment, as he had anticipated, has precisely the contrary effects. 
It both affurds her time to recover from the first stunning shock given to her 
mind by such a communication acting upon the unguarded confidence into 
which she had been betrayed, and by the very overcharging of the picture which 
he draws, begins to awaken her ineredulity as to the truth of the representa- 
tion. And so soon as he has ventured on his insulting proposal, how finely 
does the clear activity of her inteHect appeer in her instant eall for the faithful 
Pisanio, whom her treacherous visitor tied designedly sent away on a feigned 
errand, to look after his own servant. Such a demonstration as this, from any 
woman in the like circumstances, whatever consciousness of physical weakness 
it may show, is an eminent proof of moral energy and ready self-possession. 
It is one of the many instances, in the course of Shakespeare's developments 
of thie character, which show her so remarkably endowed with tical as 
well as speculative wisdom. A weak woman, intellectually ing, would 
first of all have given vent to her indignation against the seducer: but the 
first thing which occurs to the firm, clear mind of Imogen is, not what she is 
called upon to say in this extraordinary emergency, but what it behoves her to 
do. She is instantly conscious, in herself, less of the insulted princess than of 
the woman who needs personal protection ; for the highest heroism in woman, 
according to Shakepeare, is, at the same time, the most feminine : 
he admitted not the virago into his ideal of female excellence: to borrow the 
words of Pisanio himeelf in relation to his mistress, our poet makes “ fear and 
niceness” to be 

The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty self. 


The ensuing explanation on the part of Iachimo, and her consequent re- 


Dissembii 


of her position, as 
brief soliloquy — 


conciliation, demand our particular attention; the more, because, amongst 
other im misconceptions as to the qualities and the conduct of this per- 
sonage, Hazlitt, in his examination of this play, hae the following remark upon 


this passage —** Her readiness to pardon 5 false imputations and his 
designs against herself, is a good lesson to predes ; and may show, that where 
there is a real attachment to virtue, it has no need to bolster itself up with an 
outrageous or affected antipathy to viee ;’, an observation which Mrs. Jame- 


son, in her sccount of the character of Imogen, cites at full length, aod sanc- 


tions, by telling us, “ This is trae.” 

But this version of the matter is nothing less than degrading both to the in- 
tellect and the delicacy of the heroine as portrayed by It is 
talking as if, when, according to Hazlitt, she “ ”” lachimo, or, as Mra. 
Jarmeson expresses it, is “* ," she still believed that her Italian visitor 
had really intended to leave her husband slandered in her jon, and her own 
purity stained. Had she continued so to believe, it would been contami- 
nation to her to exchange another sentence with one whom she held to be 
foul a villain. Bot he, “singular in his art,” had with subtle dexterity 
verted, in her estimation, his very defamation of her husband and his insult to 
herself, into @ precious testumony of his extreme solicitude for 
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welfare—that most irresistible of all claims upon her kindly regard. He had 
en’ thus, only “to know if her affiance were deeply rooted,” and to en- 
Tie himectt tw carry back to her husband the more gratifying report of her 
incorruptible constency. His eloquent eulogy of Leonatus— 
He sits amongst men like a descended god, &c.— 
has a double charm for her by contrast with the foulness of his as impu- 
tations. She betrays no weakness of judgment in accepting this explanation 
from @ man introduced to ber, under ber husband's own hand, as “ one of the 
noblest note,” to whose kindness he was most infinitely obliged. Overlooking, 
though not quite forgetting, the liberty taken with herself, the revulsion of feel- 
ing in her generous breast makes her welcome the insinuating stranger with 
hardly less cordiality than before, though with the added reserve of a dignity 
and a delicacy too lately wounded. 

How finely, too, does the reflection, shortly after, of one of the lords attend. 
ing wpow Cloten, prepare us for the added peril to her fame exhibited before 
ws in the bedchamber ecene :-— 

Alas, poor princess, 

Thov divine Imogen, what thou endur'st! 

Betwixt a father by thy stepdame governed ; 

A mother hourly coining plots ; a wooer, 

More hateful than the foui expulsion is 

Of thy dear husband. than that horrid act 

Of the divorce he'd make! ‘The heavens hold firm 

The walls of thy dear honour! keep unshak'd 

That temple, thy feir mind! that thou may’st stand 

To enjoy thy banished lord, and this great land. 
How beautifully is the sentiment of these lines continued in ber own brief 
@rison, which immediately follows :— 

To your protection I commend me, gods! 

From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 

Guard me, beseech ye. 
And this, again, gives added effect to the stealing of Iachimo from his hiding- 
place : 








Our Tarquin thus 
Did softly press the rushes, ere he wakened 
The chastity ho wounded. 

With what wonderful art, indeed, has Shakespeare lavished every sort of 
homage upon this his favourite model of a glorious woman—making even self- 
sufficient fatuity own her influence no less than selfish villany. After the 
Italian thief has breathed ont his hymn to that lovely purity, so awful in its de 
fencelessness, in those low accen's suited to his midnight proceeding, how 
delightful is the change to that daybreak salutation from the booby prince’s 
musicians, which seéms to soar on the yery wings of the lark —that “ wonder- 
fu) sweet air, with admirable rich words to it’—combining, in its cheerful 
cadence and ite luscious rhyme, its dews and its blossoms, the voluptuvusness 
of midsummer with the buoyancy of spring. What a delicious comment upon 
Jachimo’s proud celebration of her sleeping charms, do we find in the closing 
atrain of the serenade :— 

With every thing that pretty bin 
My lady sweet, arise! 
Arise, arise ! 

But the troubles of poor Imogen thicken around her: it is jast when she is 
most tormentingly “ sprighted by a fool,” that she misses the precious brace- 

ti— 

Go, bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too casually 
Hath left mine arm ; it was thy master’s: ‘shrew me, 
If | would lose it for a revenue 
Of anv king's in Europe. I do think 
I saw't this morning: confident I am, 
Last night ‘twas on mine arm: | kissed it. 
1 hope it be not gone to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but he. 


Why, let us ask, is this last most exquisitely significant sentence omitte d in 
acting! Surely, surely the suppression cannot have been owing to any sus- 
icion that something approaching to indelicacy here drops from the lips of 
mogen! Yet, as no other motive seems conceivable for striking out a sentence 
of such peculiar dramatic force, and as mere wantonness can hardly have pro 
duced what would in that case be so senseless a mutilation, we are compelled 
to attribute it to misapprehension as to the decorusness of the words themselves 
coming from the mouth of the heroine—a misapprehension which, in vindication 
of the poet's consistency, and the peculiar delicacy ef mind so constantly 
preserved in this character, we feel it necessary distinctly to expose. 

The palpable error, then, must here have boen committed by the theatrical 
consor, whoover he be, of transferring to the mind of the heroine herself some 
suspicions of the fact whereof the auditor, at this point of the drama, is fully 
conscious—that the bracelet is really gone to testify against her. But there 
is not another word in the play which indicates that any such suspicion has 
once entered her mind. It is the pure innocence of her heart, and the ready 
playfulness of her fancy, that produce the touchingly sportive wish, that the 

wel may not be gone to tel! her lord sho kisses * angAt but he ;"—augit,” 
be it observed—not “any one.” The ideas suggested by this latter ex- 
pression would have been as contaminating to her spotless soul, as the very 
imagination that such a charge could have been forged against her would have 
been foreign to her onsuspicivus nature. Her words are clearly to be taken 
in their strictly literal sense, as a mere sally from the tender sportiveness of 
anxious affection. So far, then, from their being, as any deliberate suppresser 
of the sentence must have suppoved them to be, of the nature of a conscious 
double extendre, their delicate simplicity derives a higher charm by contrast 
with that compound sense which they necessarily assume in the mind of the 
auditor. 





From the Dublin Unwwersv'y Magazine. 
PEEL AND GUIZOT. 


We remember that when, ona late occasion, we had an opportunity of in- 
specting Cap'ain Siborne’s beautiful mode! of the battle of Waterloo, after the 
first emotion had subsided which the aspect of conflicting myriads in deadly 
strife had suggested, the issue of whose mighty struggle was big with the 
fate of Europe, the thought occurred to vs, how small is, compared with the 
whole field of review, the space which was occupied by the little figures re- 

ting the great leaders of the opposing armies ; and how still smaller the 
ttle specks containing the thinking principle, by which the mighty masses 
were set in motion, and all the movements forecast or ordered, which con- 
tributed to the issue of that well fought day. Never before did we feel, 
in so lively a manner, the ascendency of mind over matter, the influence of 
thought over action, the vast, the unspeakable importance of one vigorous and 
well-trained intellect, in influencing the destiny of his species, and determining 
the aspect of the world. Had Wellington been but a ttle less firm or a little 
more rash,—had his confidence in his own troops been less, or his distrust of 
his allies greater—had his caution exceeded his valour, or his valour overbal- 
anced his cauttion—the resu!t might have been as disastrous as it was glorious 
and the subjugated nations might again have felt the yoke of the Gallic oppres- 
sor, from which he, the deliverer, by a combination of powers, both moral and 
intellectual, such as rarely falls to the lot of mortal man, had set them free 

Now, what is true of a particular battle, is also, and upon a more extended 
scale, true of the conduet of governments and empires at large ; and we do not 
believe that history presents a crisis in the affairs of nations, in which two re- 
markable men were placed in positions of more weighty and perilous respon- 
sibility, and in which their individual minds must exercise a mightier sway over 
the councils of their respective countries, than those which are at present 
occupied by the prime ministers of France and England Upon the course of 











who will, undoubtedly, be regarded by posterity, as in this generation, the 
foremost of “ articulately-speaking men ;” and to whom, as we trast the event 
will prove, England and France will be indebted for security and happiness, 
and the world for tranquillity and improvement. 

It has been observed by more than one of oar philosophical historians, that 
there was a remarkable coincidence between the nse of our modern manufac 
toring system and the exigency in the late war, which required of England so 
vast an expenditure, both for her own and the continental armies, who must 
have been paralyzed by an inability or want of promptitude on her part to 
farnish them with the sinews of war The German princes could not have 
been subsidized, and Wellington could not have fought, if Watt and Ark- 
wright had not invented. But these great benefactors of their species were 
raised up to put into the hands of England a talisman of commercial wealth, at 
the very crisis of her existence, when it was most requ red; and when, without 
i:, there was but little hope that the designs of our formidable enemy could 
have been defeated. The father of the present premier was a product, as it 
were, of this manufacturing system. He was a devoted admirer and supporter 
of William Pitt; and when his son exhibited in his boyish days those early 
prognosties of future senatorial eminence which have since been so abundantly 
realized, he entertained the confident belief that his fondest anticipations were 
about to be accomplished, and that his country would yet recognise him as a 
benefactor, for having given a statesman to the empire. 

Wellington had already commeuced that career of conquest which ended in 
the hamiliation of France, when the present erg was introduced into par- 
liament. He was elected for the borough of Cashel, which was at that time in 
the hands of the Pennyfather family. . 

His first office was that of under colonial secretary, to which he was appointed 
by Spencer Perceval, one of the most upright prim ministers that England 
ever saw. In the then eristocratical composition of the House of Commons, 
his position and his disadvantages are thus described — 

“Mr. Peel had some disadvantages to overcome on entering the House of 
Commons. ‘The clever men already in it oceuped public attention, and Can- 
ning, with his sparkling rhetoric and graceful manner, made public speaking a 

igh art, while Mr. Peel's speech and appearance indicated rather an elaborate 
mannerism than original power. Besides he entered the House not as a pro- 
fessional, but simply as an educated gentleman, claiming a share in public life 
as due to his ability and his position A lawyer in the House of Commons 
has his profession to back him, if he have ability to back his profession ; and 
an Eldon. an Erskine, a Brougham, a Lyndhurst, a Sugden, or a Campbell, are 
ever ready instances to be adduced, amongst a thousand of the highest honours 
of the state reached from the lowest ranks of the bar. The House of Lords 
swarms with successful lawyers, or their descendants; there being dukes, 
marquises, and earls, with barons in abundance, whose honours are the fruit of 
legal success. Pitt, with all the prestige of his great father's great name, tried 
the law, before he became a precocious prime minister 

“Different is the position of the man who enters the House of Commons 
simply as an educated gentleman, and demanding a share in public life as due 
to his abilities. His claims are narrowly scrutinized ; his connections are 
rigidly examined. Burke avd Canning are examples of how hard it is for high 
genius and commanding power to maintain a place in public life without the aid 
of ‘connections ;’ and though the strength of this aristocratic feeling has con- 
siderably abated, it prevails effectively stll. 

“Of course, there are exceptions to the generality of this, even in earlier 
times. Mr. Addington, better known as Lord Sidmouth, was the son of a 
country physician of note: he filled the chair of the House of Commons ; and 
from that situation, as Speaker, he was raised by George III. to the post of 
First Lord of the Treasury, on the retirement of Mr. Pitt, in 1801, on account 
of the king's refusal to concede the Roman Catholic claims ‘The Addington 
administration was assailed by sarcasm, especially from Canning, who sneered 
at ‘The Doctor’ in poetry and prose. On being driven from office, Mr. Adding- 
ton was created Viscount Sidmouth; was Home Secretary in the Liverpool 
administration ; and in 1822, on his resignation of that office, was succeeded 
by Mr. Peel. 

“Mr. Peel was the son of a member of parliament who had raised himself 
from comparative poverty by his own exertions in the path of honourable in- 
dustry ; and the father did not disguise the fond dream of a parent, that the 
son was destined to glorify the family. From an ear'y period, therefore, the 
youthful aspirant was eyed askance ; contrasted with Carning; and set down 
as clever mediocrity (‘the sublime of mediocrity”) which would never rise 
above the level of official routine. Frederick Robinson, the present Karl of 
Ripon, was far more showy in his ability ; and it was prognosticated that he 
would rapidly outs'rip Peel. He commenced his public career as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade; and, though he fluttered up, until he hovered for 
a short space as premier, he is now President of the Board of Trade, in an 
administration of which Sir Robert Peel is the head, if not ‘he master.” 

The assassination of Mr. Perceval caused a change in the composition 
although not in the principle of the government. The Earl of Liverpool was 
placed at the belm of affairs, and Mr. Peel came as chief secre‘ary to Ireland. 
Here he was distinguished by habits of business, frankness and affability, 
which conciliated the respect and the confidence of all the friends of govern. 
ment, that almost in the same proporton, alienated the regards, or rather 
confirmed the hostility, of that large and increasing class bo h of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, who became clamorous for the removal of the then exist- 
ing religious disabilities; a removal whica he was understood to deprecate 
with more than common zeal, but which was represented, with great powers of 
eloquence and reasoning, by the most eminent public men both in England and 
Ireland, as not only just and safe in itself, but as indispensable for the security 
and the well-being of the emprre. 

For seven years, from 1812 to 1819, Mr. Peel continued to fill this impor- 
tant office, and every day gave evidence of his ability to confront the difficulties 
of his position by meeting and counteracting the designs of the traitors and 
agitators by whom the country was disturbed. O'Connell was then at the 
commencement of a career which undoubtedly did not promise all that it has 
since performed, and the young chief secretary was thought to have conside- 
rably reduced his influence, when, for some persoual affront, he summoned him 
to the field of mortal combat, and the agitator became the agitated, and with 
great make-retreat valour made it clearly manifest that he ‘* would not come :” 
not that he declined to meet his challenger, upon the plea that he had a vow in 
heaven, but by so parading his preparations to obey the summons as to render 
it impossible that they could be carned into effect ; so that while Mr. Peel and 
his friend were impatiently awaiting his arrivel upon the Continent, he was 
snugly in the hands of the authorities at home, and compelled to give securities 
by which a hostile meeting must be prevented. In all this we do not wish to 
convey either praise to the one, or blame to the other. The courage of the 
former would have been unquestioned had he not thus chosen to transgress the 
laws of God, and to countenance by his example the superior reverence which is 
yaid by but too many nominal Christians to the falsely so called laws of honour 

Sut we believe that in no country but Ireland, and only in !reland as it was then 
circumstenced, could such an exposure of poltroonery have failed to prove fatal 
to a demagogue, in whom physical valour at least has always been thought 
indispensable for conciliating popular favour. Here, however. and in this 
instance it has proved otherwise. And Mr O'Connell was found to be so apt a 
representative of religious and political hate, that his deficiency or supposed 
deficiency, of spirit as a man, was no drawback to the estimation with which 
he was regarded by his followers who were content to take his unsparing malig- 
nity, by which England, and her religion, and her institutions were so scur- 
rilously and so scandalously defamed, with perfect personal safety to the foul 
offender, as a svfficient equivalent for their confidence and their admiration 
The state of parties in Ireland had given rise to a sort of moral bank restriction 
act in his favour. His assignats of calumny passed current, and were only 
the more largely issued, when it was impossible to bring him to any personal 
account; and what would, in the case of any other man, have ended in bank- 
ruptcy of character from which he could never have recovered, only in his case 
augmented the influence by which he has, from that day to the present, lorded 
it at will over the prostrate millions who acknowledge him as their leader. 








policy which they pursue, depends mainly the peace of Europe. Upon the 
measures which they adopt, much of the prosperity and much of the tranquillity 
of the countries which they govern must be conungent. By the wisdom and | 
discretion of the oue, the fevered spirit of a restless population, keenly sensitive | 
of national humiliation, impatient of long-continued repose, and passionately } 
desirous of military glory, can alone be kept within due bounds, or prevente d 
from issuing in a crusade which would again light up the flames of war 
throughout the whole of Europe. And by the prudence, the financial skill, and 
the moral determination of the other, can those difficulties be alone overcome, 
by which, during ten years of Whig misrule, the confusion in our national 
affairs had been “ worse confounded,” and which brought to the very verge oi 
ruin an empire upon which the sun never sets, and unsurpassed for its power 
and opulence amongst the nations of the world. Must it not, therefore, be an 
interesting inquiry to trace the progress of these extraordinary men, whom it 
has pleased Divine Providence to call to such lofty stations, and to note the 
training by which their intellects have been fashioned for the discharge of their 
arduous duties, together with the absence or the presence of those moral e!e- 
ments which distinguish the mere politician from the statesman, and without 
which, in the affairs of government, nothing permanently good or 
ever yet accomplished! It is with such a view we have select 
lications, the tt'es of which will be found below, 
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In 1819, Mr. Peel was succeeded in Ireland by Mr. Charles Grant, (the pre. 
sent Lord Glenelg.) and then may be said to have commenced the change of 
policy which led eventually te the measure of twenty-nine. This became more 
fully developed, when, after the King's visit in 1821, a partial change in the 
government took place, and Lord Wellesley came to Ireland as chief governor, 
while Mr. Saurin was removed from the office of Attorney-General, to make 
way for Mr. (the present Lord) Plunket, by far the most able of the then advo- 
cates of emancipation 

Meanwhile, in the senate, Mr. Peel was occupied in forwarding and bring- 
ing to a conclusion, one of the most important measures in which he ever en- 
goged. 

In 1797, the drain upon the country for gold was such as to alarm the prime 
minister, whose mighty continental arrangements at that period made him de- 
pendent on the monied interest, not the least important portion of which con- 
sisted of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England. For their secu- 
rity, and at their suggestion, a restriction was imposed upon the issue of the 
precious metals, and their notes became by force of law, a legal tender for all 
debts and contracts, for the satisfaction of which, previously, a metalic currency 
was indispensable. Thus, credit being a substitute for solvency, and during by 
far the most critical and disastrous period of the war, the English nation may be 
said to have lived by faith. It was a curious and unexampled state of things, 
and presents a subject of contemplation to the political philosopher truly inte- 
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resting end extraordinary. In France, the ass 
restriction act has been compared, was simp! 

Stimulant to an exhausted pr teow thn g aad tantinies Gann ee s 
property which belonged :o another, and which was thus made to act oe 
strument of the most flagicious spoliation. As far as the mere incor: a: ~s 
of paper money is concerned, the bank restriction act was Restied cua a” 
system which wrought so much wholsale evil ; and, had England eae es a 
with revoltionary phrenzy, would, doubtless, have been as dangerous ' gn 
ite counterpart proved pernicious to our Gallic teighbours But he tag oa 
sisted the difference—England was possessed by a holy horror of aj! oak "al 
ary change, whilst France was rooning the tad caree- of revolation ; «. ry = 
cordingly. the acts which in the respective countries, based the whole « “ a 
system upon public credit, while they gave a new impulse to the ae, 
Jacobinical motives of the one, served to combine and to Siubelides ie ae 
other that conservative energy by which the baleful propag1ndisin with a 
we were threatened might be most effectually resisted, — 

Let those who complain of the bank restriction act, imagine what the 
quence would be, of insolvency upon the part of that great national esia' 
ment, which was regarded, and justly regarded, as the reprosentative of ab! 
credit, not only by the people of England, but by the nations of Euro; Ag a 
that, during a crisis of unexampled aggression, when we were Genteadi —— 
so much with the sword as with the purse, against the most form: = 
we had ever encountered. And if that great calamity was thon a 
we not reason to rejoice in a temporary depariure from sou 
which so great a deliverance has been achieved ? 

But if we have reason to rejoice that credit was then, for a season made 
substitute for substantial weaith, and that the exemption from cash ovens “= 
was not tnsidiously made the pretext for enlarging the issues of bank = ver “3 
yond what the exigencies of the country required, we have no reason 2 sola 
to be suprised that that preventive caution should not have continued alee “4 
and that over-t®ading upon fictitious capital should have been practised, f, a 
which serious national embarrassments must arise. "i. 

** Under the Bank Restriction Act new | fe and activity were given to coun 
try banks of issue, who availed themselves of the circumstances that Bank of 
England notes were ‘a legal tendre,’ and redeemed their paper with meee 
Even private individuats issued their ‘notes of hand’ for sums as low a in 
shillings ; on the principle, we presume, of the player, who, finding the paper 
snow-storm, under which he was tv fall exhausted, was failinc hefore shen then 1 
called up to his Jupiter, ‘ If you can’t snow white, snow brown!’ _ 

** From time to time, however, something seemed to be wr ong. 
clear on the face of a twenty-shilling note, that its value was twenty shillings - 
and therefore a note and a sh lling were equal to a golden guinea. And 4 
occasionally, even a ‘light’ guinea, one so worn that it was under the leval de- 
nomination of twenty-one shillings, would find an eager purchaser at twent 3 
two shillings. Bank notes, too, did not seem to be treated with the oe 
which was due to them ; but hardly anbvody could tell the reason. So it w as 
however; and it was also very remarkable, that when guineas became more 
valoable than bank notes, guineas became scarcer and scarcer. Simple-minded 
people in the country took a'arm ; and though they put perfect confidence in an 
act of parliament, and would have been sorry to have doubted the bank of Eng- 
land, still they thought that it would not be a bad thing to have a reserved fand 
of guineas in an old stocking or a secret drawer, to be ready for a time of trou 
ble ; and thus the practice of noarpine became a common one. The man who 
contrived to get a guinea for his labour was better paid than the man with a 
twenty-shilling note and a shilling. Agents went about offering from twenty- 
two to twenty-seven shillings for each guinea they could get; even the govern- 
ment, in order to send gold to the Peninsular, had to employ people who vio- 
lated what was then the law, in gathering their golden stores. Curran, the 
eloquent and witty Curran, writing a letter from London in 1811, said, * Wel- 
lington has been obliged to give up Rodrigo, and retire westward; | suppose 
to eat his Christmas pies at his old quarters in Torres Vedras, to which every 
hundred pounds that is sent him costs only one hundred and forty pounds here.’ 
Commerce was deranged ; people were discontented ; some made large profits 
but a great number were lite ‘ally defrauded by the constant fluctnat on hidtwenn 
the value of gold and the value of paper; but how to account for this state of 
things was the puzzle.” 
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Things were in this state when the bullion committee made its celebrated 
report, on the 8th of May, ISL. In this report, the sound principle was «flirmed 
that a gradual return to a metalic currency was indispensable for the maiute 
nance of the public credit, ‘‘and that it is expedient to amend the act which 
suspends the cash payments of the bank, by altering the time to which such 
suspension shall continue, from six months after the ratification of a detinite 
treaty of peace, to that of two years from the present time ” 

Against the reception of this report, so sound in the principle upon which it 
was founded, the whole strength of government was arrayed, and the Peels, 
both father and son, were found in the large majority by which it was rejected. 
The bank restriction act had been found so compatible wich national prosperity, 
that it was conceived by many to be indispensale thereto, and no s iiciently 
large experience had at that time been had to compel the convictiun that a hec- 
tic flush of artificial wealth mzy be one of the surest premonitory symptoms of 
national decay. But although amongst the most ‘strenuous of those by whom 
Mr. Horner's resolutions were resisted, the mind of Mr. Peel was not obstinately 
closed against the light which was every day making it more and more clearly 
manifest, that a return to cash payments was imperiuusly required. Not so his 
respected father. He remained wedded to the doctrine, that any departure from 
the principle of the suspension act, which he regarded as the crowning measure 
of his idol] Mr. Pitt, would be fatal to England's greatness ; and we can readily 
understand the pain with which his distinguished son, whose filial reverence for 
the good old man was quite unbounded, announced in 1819, the bill by which 
the resolutions of the report of 1811 were substantially carried into effect, anda 
gold standard adopted as the regulator of the currency, of which, #s far as the 
legislature could effect such an object, our monetary transactions with the world 
at large must be put upon a sound basis, and all over-trading be prevented. 

By this act an Immediate stop was put to the rapid depreciation which was 
taking place in the pre-existing currency. But while a very important benefit 
was thus secured, the measure was not unattended with inconvenience both to 
individuals and to the nation, by which much loss and suffering has been pro- 
duced. The debts, both public and private, which were contracted in a depre- 
ciated, must of necessity, be paid in a standard currency ; that is an additional 
load of debt has been saddled upon all those whose obligations were contracted 
during the period when cash payments were suspended. But while this in itself 
proves the mischief of such suspension, and the fallacy of those who contended 
that there could be no such thing as an over issue of irresponsible bink paper, 
it does not appear how such inconvenience could be avoided And if those who 
complained of Mr. Peel’s bill bad contented themselves with taxing their inge- 
nuity for some plan, by which, compatibly with its provisions, compensating 
clanses might be introduced which would have the effect of obviating or miti- 
gating the admitted practical injustice which must be the result of its rigid 


| operation, they would have entitled themselves, as good patrio's, to the thauks 


of the community, even although their benevolent efforts might be unattended 
with any advantage. For our part, we see not how such a happy adjustment 
could have been brought about; and until we do, we must forbear to visit with 
any heavy blame the statesman by whom it appears to have been neglected.— 
Tn all great measures, general considerations of public policy must be paramount 
above all those of private convenience. When a great artery is to be taken up 
the process must necessarily involve the lesion and obstruction of the lesser 
vessels with which it is connected. It would, no doubt, be so much the better, 
if this partial injary could be avoided ; and he will always be reputed the most 
skilfal operator by whom the least amount of suffering is produced. But to make 
such sufferings an objection to an operation indispensable for the preservation 
of life, would much more resemble a weakness amounting to insanity, then a 
benevolence founded upon reason. Nor are we sure that the feeling which 
prompted much of the hostility which Mr. Peel was doomed to encounter in 
his strenuous efforts to rectify the currency, is one which can ever be safely 
trusted with the conduct of difficult and critical affairs. Dy far the most dan- 
gerous coachman with whom it was ever our misfortune to travel was one who 
was perpetually anxious lest he should drive over the cocks and hens 
Of all the opponents of Mr. Peel upon the currency question, the late Wil- 
liam Cobbett was the most enrenomed and persevering. In 1833, when the 
reform bill gave bim a seat in the House of Commons, one of his first efforts 
was to induce that assembly to address the crown to have Sir Robert, as the 
author of the cash payment act, dismissed fromthe privy council. But his 
malice only recoiled upon himself. The following passage from Sir Rovert’s 
reply found an echo not only in the House, but throughout the country, and is 
one of his happiest efforts of senatorial recrimination :— 
“God forbid that the honourable member's speculations on the subject of 

‘ public confusion ’ should be realized ! He laboured under no apprehension that 
they would. He felt confident, whatever might be the political differences that 
divided public men, that all who were interested in the upholding of law and 
property would unite in their defence and put down such attempts. Not only 
would it be the greatest calamity, but a calamity embittered by the greatest 
disgrace, to live under such an ignoble tyranny as this 

Come the eleventh plague, rather than this should be ; 

Come sink us rather in the sea ; 

Come rather pestilence and reap us down ; 

Come God's sword rather than our own. 
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_ Fhe Alvion. _ 





Let rather Roman come zgain, 

Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane. 

In all the bonds we ever bore, 

We grieved, we sigh’d, we wept ; we never blush’d before. 

Bot blush indeed we shall if we submit to this base and vulgar domination; and 
I, for one, when I read these comments of the honourable member, and consider 
bis present motion, that I have been selected as an object of attack for the por- 

e uf discouraging resistance to the insidious efforts which the honourable 
gen'leman is daily making to weaken the foundations of property, and the 
authority of 
having furthered the object he has in view, by any symptom of intimidation or 
submission.” 

But there was another subject upon which the present premier was about to 
abandon his professed opinivns, and in so doing to give a shock to the moral 
feeling of the people of England, such as we do not know whether at any pre- 
yiovs or subsequent period it sustained. We allude, our readers will anticipate, 
to the then vexata questio of * Catholic Emancipation.” ; 

Sir Robert observed the growing majorities by which that question had been 
virtually carried by the House of Commons, and as a practical statesman he 
did not feel that it could any longer be wisely resisted. .We do not at persent 
enter upon any covsideration of the soundness or the uvsoundness of this con- 
clusion. We will not, indeed, disguise, that then and now our view of the 
matter both was and is very different. But we do not feel the slightest hesita- 
tion, in affirming, that the conviction under which Sir Robert Peel acted, when 
he cast party, friends, connections to the winds, and aided in carrying a measure 
which he had so long opposed, was that of an honest man. 

The consequences were tremendous. Roman Catholics, in large numbers, 
found their way into parliament, and straightway, in defiance of all their profes- 
sions and declarations, made an attack upon the church. The conservative 
party having lost the confidence of their most strenuous adherents, were driven 
from office, The reform ministry succeeded to power, and their accession was 
immediately followed by what has been denominated a bloodless revolution.— 
England wes agitated to her centre; all her institutions were shaken; a new 
order of things arose ; anarchy was for a season the order of the day ; the pop- 
ulace were let loose against the people. In this dire convulsion, great was the 
apprehension of many wise and moderate men that the days of our prosperity 
as an empire were numbered, and that vain would be any efforts which could 
now be made to retrace our steps, and attain a position of security upon the 
revolutionary precipice down which we had been plunged. This feeling, we 
believe, kept some of our ablest men from again seeking or accepting admission 
into parliament ; but not so Sir Robert Pecl. He did not, in this darkest hour 
of her history as a nation, forget what he owed to his country. He saw clearly 
that a state of fevered excitement was uncongenial to the minds of the people 
of England, and must, sooner or later, burn itself out. He knew that the 
great experiment which was made must end in falsifying the predictions of its 
projectors. He was satisfied, therefore, to abide his time ; to watch the progress 
of events; to evince on every occasion an honest desire to accept the new 
order of things as a final settlement which should not now be disturbed; and 
to take advantage of the rapid secessions from the revolutionary faction which 
were sure to take place, for the purpose of augmenting the numbers of whom 
he was acknowledged as the head, and who have gradually increased under his 
able management, until they have become the great Conservative party, at pres- 
ent predominant in the empire. 

It was, we believe, mainly by a reliance on the good sense of the nation that 
Sir Rabert Peel was influenced in the course which he has pursued. We know 
not whether, cr how far, he looked to the religious feeling of his countrymen, 
as furnishing any ground of hope, that by its means impending calamities would 
be arrested. And yet, our conviction is very strong, that without this last 
resource, the condition of the empire would have been hopeless. There is no 
doubt whatever that Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham were not singular in 


the opinion which they had begun to form, that the tide of revolution was set- 


ting in, and that they must part company from those with whom they had ¢o 
long co-operated, and who would make no vigorous stand against it. But it is 
no less certain that similar feelings had begun to prevail amongst the people at 
large, and that the action and influence of the Established Church was mainly 
instrumental in bringing men to, and keeping them in, their right minds. Had 
not this been so, vain would be the efforts of the most enlightened and honest 
mind to achieve the public safety, by rescuing the vessel of state from the hands 
of the profligate desperadoes by whom it was held, and who, rather than part 
with the prize, were prepared to drive it upon rocks and quicksands, where it 
must be wrecked and lost for ever. We say, circumstances have not yet suf- 
ficiently developed Sir Robert Peel's policy, to teach us whether, or how far, 
ke relied upon the last resource ; but no doubt remains upon our minds, that 
without it al! others would have been unavailing—that without a cautious 
reference to it, all his present measures must be hollow and unsound, ard that 
by strengthening and extending the religious institutions of England, and that 
without any latitudinarian deference to the malignant prejudices of dissent, 
can he alone hope to accomplish that political salvation of his country which he 
has been permitted to commence, and which never can be safely severed, in 
the mind of a British statesman, from her moral and religious improvement. 

There is no doubt whatever that he might, had he chosen to de so, have pre- 
cipitated the fall of the Melbourne administration. ‘The nation had become 
impatient of their continuance in office long before they themselves were 
content to relinquish their convulsive grasp of power. ‘The bed-chamber con- 
spiracy hed settled their claims to public consideration in the minds of all 
honourable and reasonable men; and the dissolution, on the eve of that retire- 
ment, and after a vote of want of confidence had sealed their doom, was such 
an outrageous violation of constitutional precedent, and such a wicked and 
desperate attempt to embroil an empire in confusion for their own advantage ; 
it was such a plain proclamation of the satanic resolve, that it would bo ‘* bet- 
ter to reign in hell than serve in heaven,” that there were few men of any class’ 
out of the circle who hoped to profit by their continuance in office, who did not 
regard them as culprits of the first magnitude, against whom the strongest 
measures should be taken, when an opportunity was afforded, of calling them 
to an account for their misdeeds. Most undoubtedly the public feeling would 
have gone along with Sir Robert Peel, had he proposed, at the opening of 
parliament, some strong resolution condemnatory of a proceeding so unprin- 
cipled and reckless. But the righthonourable baronet was satisfied with feel- 
ing practically that he was their master, and deemed it the more prudent policy 
to suffer them to fall to pieces of themselves. Indeed, perhaps, it may be the 
wisest, in all such cases, to Jeave the punishment of such delinquents to their 
future historian. 

At length the finale came, and the tottering ministry fell to the ground with- 
out bringing an empire along with them ; they left office, however, not without 
the malignant hope that the difficulties of the new premier would be such that 
he would not be able to continue long at the head of an administration. 

And truly, they were such as must have daunted or baffled almost any other 
minister than he, who would seem to have been providentially raised up to 
meet this most alarming crisis. What did Sir Robert Peel find upon bis en- 
trance into office! He found an empty exchequer, a nation burdened with an 
overwhelming debt, an expenditure which had for years been enormously 
overrunuing the revenue, and this under circumstances which required a still 


larger outlay of the public money to meet the expenses of the military opera- | 


tions in Affghanistan, and in China! What was to be done? All ordinary 
sources of taxation had been exhasted! We say, advisedly, that not only did 
the ejected from office look upon the difficulties of their successors with de- 
light, but many of their fastest friends had begun to contemplate with dismay 


the embarrassments with which they were beset, and to feel that we were | 


involved in perils from which there could be no extrication. 

Nor could the premier himself have been insensible to the magnitude of the 
task which had been imposed upon him. The evils by which the country was 
menaced were truly formidable ; but for all of them he was persuaded a remedy 
was to be found, only such a remedy, however, as a man of consummate pru- 
dence, extensive knowledge, large experience in political affeirs, untiring ap- 
plication, ready eloquence, exhastless patience, could discover and epply when 
circumstances had thoroughly opened the minds of the nation to the perils of 
onr position, and made it manifest to every man, who was able or willing to 
form an honest judgment that no further hope for us, as an empire, remained, 
if the last chance of delivery was rejected. 


Sir Robert Peel clearly saw that the boldest and most decisive measures | 


were required. He saw that it would no longer do to govern by party, and if 
he did not stand above party, he could accomplish nothing for the salvation of 
his country. He, therefore, did not hesitate one moment to trench upon the 
almost prescriptive privileges of the landed interest, by re-modeiling the corn 
laws. His revision of the tariff was one of the most extended and best con- 
sidered efforts ever made to reduce the necessaries of life to the people at 
large ; and his adoption of the income tax to cover the deficiencies of the re- 
venue—both those which he found upon his entrance into office, and those that 
must be caused by the measures of relief which he proposed—was at once a 
magnanimous appeal to the patriotism of the nation, and a clear manifestation 
of his own conviction of the appalling condition to which we were reduced, 
when his only hope of accomplishing the redemption of his country was founded 
Upon a measure which must compromise the prosperity, if it did not endanger 


the existence of hie administration. 
But, we say it proudly, this wise and magnanimou 


nanimously responded to by the nation at large. All 
r 


* policy was just as mag- 
efforts of his adversa- 
ves were insufficient to cause any extensive manifestation of popular feeling 





the law, I will at least preserve myself from the reproach of 
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against the imposition of a war tax in time of peace ; and after a parliamentary 
session of unexampled labour, during which he was repeatedly called upon, 
both by his friends and his enemies, to exhibit every one of the facalties with 
| which he is endowed—his tact, his skill, bis firmness, his forbearance, his va- 
rious knowledge, his powerful eloquence, an assiduity, which extended to all 
the details of measures, the mo-t various, the most complicated, and the most 
| minute, and a grasp of mind which contemplated results the most general, the 
most permanent, and the must important, Sir Robert Peel is now enabled to 
look upon some of the fruits of bis policy, and may be permitted to feel a high 
gratification in having had the wisdom to conceive, and the fortitude to carry 
into effect, a system both of internal and external administration, by which 
England has been rescued from the jaws of ruin, and may still become, in- 
stead of the laughing-stock, the envy and the admiration of the world. 
(Remainder of this artiele next week.) 
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The Poems of Alfred Tennyson have long been admired by the read ng pub. 
lic ; first receiving a passing commendation fiom the minor eritical works of 
the British press, then attracting the notice of those of higher pretensions, af- 
terwards becoming embalmed in the pages of Blackwood, and finally, as the 

eader will see by our extracts, passing the ordeal and obtaining the stamp of 

approbation of the ** Great Quarterlies.” Io thus running the gauntlet of cri- 
ticism, Mr. Tennyson has been more fortunate than some others professing 
the poetic craft. Severe and ill-natured * handling” has uot often fallen to his 
lot; indeed he himself has occasionally manifested a little too much presump 
tion, which, however, may be excused in an enthusiastic and ardent tempera- 
ment. 

The politics of Mr. T. are of the liberal school ; and when that clever and 
excellent man, John Wilson, spoke with favour of the young poets, effusions, 
Mr. Tennyson had the bad taste to intimate, that he was not ambitious of praise 
from such source as Blackwood's Magazine! But the follies of youth, and of 
poetical youths, are proverbial ; time is their great corrective, and the public 
feel always lenient to the aberrations of genius. 

The examples we have given in the selections made by the Edinburgh Re- 
view, brief as they are, are of a character to place Mr. Tennyson high on the 
lists of the poets of his country. They indicate the possession of deep feeling, 
pathos, and love of nature. The words of the Dying Girl, really touch the 
heart; and the “* Farewell” to the rivulet is remarkable for its simplicity, trath 
and beauty. 

In a previous column will be found a very characteristic letter from the pen 
of the Rev. Sydney Smith, on the late Mr. Horner. ‘he life of that gentle- 
man has recently appeared, and the letter we have quoted is extracted there, 
from. Mr. Horner as a whig member of Parliament, a contributor to, and one 
of the founders of the Edinburgh Review—was of a political creod opposite 
to that usually held in this journal—but as he was a man of some eminence, of 
great consistency and much patriotism, he is entitled to our respect ; and as 
the letter of Mr. Sydney Smith speaks of him so favourably and honourably, 
we perhaps could not do the memory of Mr. Horner greater justice than by al- 
lowing the reverend whig and wits’ characteristic epistle to pass into our col- 
umnps. 





Of course we do not adopt his sentiments, nor in any way sanction the 
politics which are there supported, for it is too late in the day to talk about 
stealing the Danish fleet. That was auseful party argument at the time, but 
the secret negotiations at Tilsit, rendered the possession of the immense naval 
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force then at Copenhagen necessary to great Britain, to preserve her existence 
| asanation. She was fighting the battles of the world against the stupendous 
| power of Bonaparte, resisting, and finally overthrowing a despotism that would 
have enslaved the earth. 

We believe there are many students of the Temple in this country and 
| among our readers, who will read with pleasure the account of the renovation 


of the fine old church belonging to that celebrated place. 








We are glad to see 
conservatism in such matters at any rate. 


We continue the analysis of the characters in Cymbeline. 


Our despatches by the Great Western give us the following news :—The 
announcement of Thalberg’s visit to this country will prove very gratifying to 





all lovers of music :— 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Balfe’s new opera, “ Le Puits d’Amours,” composed for the Opera- 
Comique, was fixed for performance, for the first time, on Thursday night. A 
great deal has been said about this new pruduction by our talented country- 
man, and the highest hopes are entertained of its success. The libretto is by 
Scribe. 

After a brief visit to Vienna, Thalberg intends to make a professional tour in 
America, in the course of which he will visit New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and all the chief cities in America, Mexico, and the Havannah. He departs on 
the Ist August. 

‘The Madrid journals state that Tamburini is expected in that capital ; but 
we understand that he quits Paris for Germany, with the intention of proceed- 
ing to St. Petersburg. 

Rossini has set out on his journey to Paris, where he is expected during the 
first week in May. 

An extraordinary musical family, named Kantrowicz, has arrived in London 
from St. Petersburg, consisting of a father and his six sons, who sing, unac 
companied, the most cifficult concerted music. The father is gifted with a 
most powerful bass voice. One of the sons, a youth of 19, has a beautiful so- 
prano, with which he ascends toa height hardly credible, and with a most sur. 
prising clearness. Another of the sons, not much older, has a tenor voice of 
considerable compass and flexibility. Their intonation in all the most crude 
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| harmonies is said to be perfect, and the tout ensemble truly astonishing. 
| A letter from Berlin has a curious account of a robbery committed on the 
person of the celebrated pianist Doebler, at a masked ball given in that city by 


two young ladies, who were so enamoured of his talent, that they contrived to 





possess themseives of his purse and pocket book. The contents of the former 
were returned tohim in a note, which led to the discovery of the enthusiastic 
pickpockets. 

Joseph Nicolini, a French composer of the old school, andwell know as hav- 








| ing written many celebrated operas, died last week. 
le Diabie” 
time, to an overflowing house. 
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* Robert was performed lately in Paris, for the two hun- 
dred and thirty-eighth 


A musical festival on ag 


grand scale is to take place at Heidelburg in the en- 
closure of the ruins of the celebrated old castle. Twelve hundred performers 
| are te be engaged for this occasion. Handel's “‘ Alexander's Feast” ia to be 
performed, and a new ode, entitled “The Old Castle of Heidelburg,” the 
words by Zimmerman, and the music by Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, will 
also be given. 

“* L'CEdipe a Colonne,” by Sophocles, set to music by Mendelssohn, will be 
| performed in the course of this month in the Palace of Potedam, before the 
| court of Prussia. 
| Duprez has appealed against the sentence of the Tribunal de Commerce, 
| which has decided against him in his affair with the directeur, M. Léon Pillet, 
| regarding the part in “‘ Charles VI.” 

The Italian Opera at Vienna wi'l commence their season with Tadolini, Viar- 
| dot Garcia, Salvi, Guasco, Baresi Derivis, and Ronconi. Report spesks 
highly of Donizetti’s “ Offertorius” and“ Ave Maria,” the maestro adhering 
strictly in these works to the character of sacred music, and still interspersing 
the most charming melodies. 








*,* We beg to call attention to the advertisement of Professor Greenbank, 
who is about to give another evening's entertainments of his beautiful readings 
and recitations, previous to his departure for Europe. 











Audubon's Birds of America.—Number 78 of this interesting work hae 
been received, and as usual we give the contents in the order in which the 
subjects are taken up. Dusky Duck, anas obscura, Gmel, male and female. 
Brewers Duck, anas Breweri Aud. male. Gadwall Duck, anes stressera 
Linn, male and female. American Widgeon, anas Americana Gmel male 
and female. The Pintail Dock, anas acuta Linn male and female. 


Che Drama, 


Park Theatre.—" Much ado about Nothing "—This play was brought for- 
ward on Saturday evening last, and has been since repeated, for the purpose of 
introducing Mr. Vandenholl and Mrs. Broogham as the hero and heroine. This 
1s one of Shakspeare's most brilliant gems, and sparkles with a prodigality of 
wit, which we can scarcely call to mind in any other of his prodactions. There 
is not a parallel to be found for such lavish expenditure, and the flowers rise 
from beneath our fect, and do not waste “ their sweetness on the desert air.” — 
The moet accurate descriptions of character are given with all the grapuic 
truth which marks the poet, and though upwards of two centuries have elapsed, 
there is the seme freshness, the same singularity of conception, as though the 
hand which traced them were still in bemg. What age did or ever will exist, 
without tts Dogberry—bis overwhelming selfamportance—his love of bigh 
soundiug words, and his logical deductions? What a rich fund of homour 
there is in all his scenes; and aman must indeed be insensible to merriment, 
who does not give way to the most uncontrolled laughter, even in witnessing 
the performance of a moderate representative of the character. 

We cannot but think the plot in some degree faulty; the repetition of the 
same trick played upon Beatrice as on Benedick, is like a tale twice told, and 
loses much of its effect in consequence; we are not, however, disposed to be 
over wise, and, if we were, we doubt if our readers would follow the exam- 
ple 

There has been no lack of aspirants for the character of Benedick, and ia 
many instances high reputation has followed the attempt; but we are not dis- 
posed to think Mr’ Vandeuhotl has contributed largely to an increase of repa- 
tation by this effort ; he has studied the character in a hurry, or has been trying 
to avoid the beauties of his predecessors, in the fear that he might be consider- 
ed a copyist. There was more of declamation than a just understanding of 
his author, and a monotony in his tone that offended the ear and took very 
much from the pangercy of his wit. His readings were frequently strained 
and artificial ; we would instance the following :— 

“ Beat.—As strange as the thing I know not; it were as possible for me to 
say, | loved nothing so well as you: but, believe me not; and yet I lie not; I 
confess nothing, nor I deny nothing ; 1 am sorry for my cousin.” 


rr 


“ Bened.—By my sword, Beatrice, thou lovest me 


instead of which Mr. Vandenhoff read it, ‘* By my sword, Beatrice, thou lovest 


me !"* 


We could point out many exaggerations in his performance, but we will sim- 
ply recommend to Mr. Vandenhoff, who is a gentleman and a scholar, to plunge 
into the very depths of bis author's genius, and not be, as many of our actors 
are, contented with floating on the surface ; he has great personal advantages, 
and with a well cultivated mind, nothing can check him in his career. Mrs. 
Broughams performance of Beatrice was too elaborate, too measured, and 
indeed, wanted that poignancy of satire, which is one of the leading points of 
her character. We are admirers of Mrs. Brougham, and believe that there is 
a line open to her, in which she may establish an excellent reputation, bat she 
wants the buoyancy and joyousnese necessary for characters of this description. 
Mr. Placide sent us home in excellent hamour by his rich and admirable perfor- 
mance of Dogberry. 

We have also had the “ School for Scandal,”"—that delightful Comedy which 
revives all our aseociating recollections of its brilliant author. It is too much « 
play of “ladies and gentlemen,” to be always correctly represented on the 
boards of « Theatre; but that is no reason why there should not be a more 
strict adherence to costume, and which woul certainly give an air of distinction 
much to be desired in these old comedies. We were favoured on Tuesday 
evening with at least three ages—we had Sir Peter Teazle and Sir Oliver 
Surface, the representatives of one period—Charles Surface another—Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite standing aloof from al! the rest ; and the gay companions of 
Charles making a most dingy appearance. A little attention to this depart- 
ment is really most desirable. Mr. Vandenhoff was gay, frank, and open hearted. 
Mr. Placide, always happy in his general representations—frequently brilliant, 
was not on this occasion in his usual spirite, but still moet excellent. We won- 
der that Mr. Bellamy's medical friend does not recommend him to retire inte 
the country for a short time, and gain that repose #0 necessary for the recovery 
ofhis voice. ‘The dampness of the air, and the inclemency of the season have 
produced a hoarseness most painful to the auditor, and distressing to himself ; 
it mars all the effect of his exertions. Mr. Barry's Joseph was marked by great 
discrimination and a gentlemanly air and manner quite refreshing. Mrs. 
Brougham looked splendidly in Lady Teazle, and her performance in the 
“ Screen scene” was particularly happy. 


Bowery Theatre.—“ Henri Quatre” has proved itself quite a favourite at 
this establishment, and has been received on each successive night of its re- 
presentation in a manner that its merits deserve. On Monday evening last 
Mr. Hamblin took a benefit which we are happy to say was numerously at- 
tended. With regard to this gentleman we would remark that no manager 
has been more zealous in his endeavours to minister to the amusement of the 
public ; neither pains nor expense have ever been spared, and the latter mast 
have been sometimes particularly heavy in the getting up of the gorgeous 
melo-dramas and spectacles for which this theatre is so justly celebrated. No 
one better than Mr. Hamblin understands the art of pleasing an audience by 
the selection of pieces, and the peculiarly happy manner in which they are 
brought out, and to his proficiency in the difficult art of management may be 
justly attributed the character that the establishment enjoys. 

The entertainments on the night in question commenced with the comedy 
of “Rule a wife and have a wife,” the part of Leon by Mr. Hamblin, which 
though very satisfactory was yet wanting in effect, owing to 4 lack of promi- 
nence in the part itself. In comedy of this sort we have always admired the 
performance of Mr. Hemblin as the Duke Aranza in the “ Honeymoon,” which 
character is admirably adapted to show to advantage his fine person and huis 


| easy and graceful action. 


‘The other principal characters besides Leon were personated by Mrs. C. 
Hill, Mrs. Hield, J. R. Seott and Mr. C. Hill, Mrs Hill ae Margarita was by 
no means happy in portraying the fine lady, and no more successful in her 
attempts to lord it over Leon. The performance of Mrs. Hield as Estifania 
was marked by much naiveté and spirit, and was one of the best of the 
evening. 

Olympic Theatre.—The performances 4 this establishment still continue as 
varied as they are entertaining. 

On Tuesday the opera of “ Fra Diavolo” was produced, Miss Taylor sus- 
taining the part of Zerlina. This lady, who has so rapidly risen in the estima- 
tion of the public, bids fair to take @ prominent station among the vocalists of 
the day. She adds to a graceful and agreeable person s voice partaking of 
much sweetness and flexibility, and whose powers and acquirements, by « 
strict attention to practice, will, at no distant time, enable her to approach the 
standard of excellence. The progress she has slready made in the art has 
been sufficient to surprise many who witoessed her first attempts as 4 vocalist, 
which, though detracted from at that time by timidity, yet gave fair promise 
of what time and experience would effect. The New York public should take 
special interest in the increasing success of this lady, who may almest be said 
to have grown up under their favoring auspices. 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


CHAPTER X1.-——FLIRTATION. 


The family were within two or three days of their departure from Mrs. 
Todger's, and the commercial gentlemen were to a man despondent and not to 
be comforted, because of the approaching separation, when Bailey junior, at 
the jocand time of noon, presented himself before Miss Charity Pecksnifl, 
then sitting with her sister in the banquet chamber, hemming six new pocket. | 
handkerchiefs for Mr. Jinkins ; and having expressed a hope, preliminary and 
pious, that he might be blest, gave her, in ie pleasant way, to understand that 
a Visitor attended to pay his respects to her, and was at that moment waiting 
in the drawing room. Perhaps this last announcement showed in a more strik- 
i int of view than many lengthened speeches could have done, the trust- 
fulness and faith of Bailey's nature ; since he had, in fact, last seen the visitor 
u the door mat, where, after signifying to him that he wuuld do well to go up 
stains, he had left him to the guidance of his own sagacity. Hence it was at 
least an even chance that the visitor was then wandering on the roof of the 
house, or vainly seeking to extricate himself from a maze of bedrooms ; Tod- 
ger's being precisely that kind of establishment in which an unpiloted stranger 
1s pretty sure to find himself in some place where he least expects and desires 
to be. 

“on gentleman for me!’ cried Charity, pausing in her work ; ‘ my gracious, 
Bailey '’ . . 

‘Ah!’ said Bailey. ‘It i# my gracious, a’nt it! Wouldn't I be gracious 
neither, not if I wos him | ~’ 

The remark was rendered somewhat obscure in itself, by reason (as the rea- 
der may have observed) of a redundancy of negatives ; but accompanied by 
action expressive of a faithful couple walking arm-in-arm towards a parochial 
church, mutually exchanging looks of love, it clearly signified this youth's con- 
viction that the caller's purpose was of an armorous tendency. Miss Charity 
affected to reprove so great a liberty ; but she could not help smiling. He 
was a strange boy tobe sure. There was olways some ground of probability 
and likelihood mingled with his absurd behaviour. That was the best of it! 

‘But I don’t know any gentleman, Bailey’ said Miss Pecksniff. ‘1 think 
you must have made a mistake.’ 

Mr. Bailey smiled at the extreme wildness of such a supposition; and re- 
garded the young ladies with unimpaired sffability. 

*My dear Merry,’ said Charity, ‘who can it be! ITen't it odd! Ihave a 
great mind not to go to him really. So very strange you know "’ 

The younger sister plainly considered that this appeal had its origin in the 
pride of being called upon and asked for; and that it was intended as an asser- 
tion of supenority, and a retaliation upon her for having captured the commer- 
cial gentlemen. Therefore, she replied, with great affectation and politeness, 
that it was, no doubt, very strange indeed ; and that she was totally at a joss 

to conceive what the ridiculous person unknown could mean by it 

‘Quite impossible to divine !’ said Charity, with some sharpness, ‘ though 
still, at the same time, you needn't be angry my dear.’ 

‘Thank you,’ retorted Merry, singing at her needle. ‘I am quite aware of 
that, my love.’ 

‘I am afraid your head is turned, you silly thing,’ said Cherry 

* Do you know, my dear,’ said Merry, with engaging candour, ‘that I have 
been afraid of that myself, all along! So much incense and nonsence, and 
ali the rest of it, is enough to turn astronger head than mine. What a 
relief it must be to you, my dear, to be so very comfortable in that respect, and 
not to be worried by those odious men! How do you do it, Cherry *’ 

This artless inquiry might have led to turbulent results, but for the strong 
emotions of delight evinced by Bailey junior, whose relish in the turn the con- 
versation had lately taken was so acute, that it impelled and forced him to the 
instantaneous performance of a dancing step, extremely difficut in its nature, 
and only to be achieved in a moment of ecstacy, which is commonly called the 
Frogs’ Hornpipe. A manifestation so lively, brought to their immediate recol- 
lection the great virtuous precept, ‘Keep up appearances whatever you do,’ 
in which they had been educated. ‘They forbore at once, and jointly signified 
to Mr. Bailey that if he should presume to practise that figure any more in 
their presence, they would instantly acquaint Mrs. Todgers with the fact, and 
would demand his condign punishment at the hands of that lady. The young 
gentleman having eaqesed the bitterness of his contrition by affecting to wipe 
away his scalding tears with his apron, and afterwards feigning to wring a vast 
amount of water from that garment, held the door open while Miss Charity 
passed out; and so that damsel went in state up stairs to receive her mysteri- 
ous adorer. 








father. 

‘Aha'’ cried Jonas. ‘There you are, are you?’ 

‘Yes, fright.’ said Mercy, ‘ here I am ; and I would much rather be anywhere 
else, | assure you." 

* You don’t mean that,’ cried Mr. Jonas. You can’t, you know. It isn’t 
possible.’ 

* You can have what opinion you like, fright,’ retorted Mercy. I am content 
to keep mine; and mine is that you are a very unpleasant, odious, disagreeable 
person,’ Here she laughed heartily, and seemed to enjoy herself very much. 
‘Oh! you're a sharp gal!’ said Mr. Jonas. ‘ She's a regular teazer, an’t 
she, cousin!’ 

Miss Charity replied in effect, that she was unable to say what the habits 
and propensities of a regular teazer might be ; and that even if she possessed 
such information, it would ill become her to admit the existence of any creature 
with such an unceremonious name in her family ; far less in the person of a 
beloved sister, ‘ whatever,’ added Cherry with an angry glance, ‘ whatever her 
real nature may be.’ 

‘ Well, my dear!’ said Merry, ‘the only observation [ have to make is, that 
if we don’t go out at once, I shall certainly take my bonnet off again, and stay 
at home.’ 

This threat had the desired effect of preventing any farther altercation, for 
Mr. Jonas immediately proposed an adjournment, and the same being carried 
unanimously, they departed from the house straightway. On the door-step, 
Mr. Jonas gave an arm to each cousin, which act of gallantry being observed 
by Bailey, junior, from the garret window, was by him saluted with a loud and 
violent fit of coughing, to which paroxysm he was still the victim when they 
turned the corner. 

Mr. Jonas inquired in the first instance if they were good walkers, and being 
answered ‘ Yes,’ submitted their pedestrian powers to a pretty severe test ; for 
he showed them as many sights, in the way of bridges, churches, streets, out- 
sides of theatres, and other free spectacles, in that one forenoon, as most people 
see in atwelvemonth. It was observable in this gentleman that he had an in. 
surmountable distaste to the insides of buildings; and that he was perfectly 
acquainted with the merits of a!] shows, in respect of which there was no charge 
for admission, which it seemed were every one detestable, and of the very 
lowest grade of merit. He was so thoroughly possessed with this opinion, that 
when Miss Charity happened to mention the circumstauce of their having been 
twice or thrice to the theatre with Mr. Jinkins and party, he inquired, as a mat-_ 
ter of course, ‘ where the orders came from?’ and being told that Mr. Jinkins 
and party paid, was beyond description entertained, observing that ‘they must be 
nice flats, certainly ; and often in the course of the walk, bursting out again 
into a perfect convulsion of laughter at the surpassing silliness of those gentle. 
men, and (doubtless) at his own superior wisdom. 

When they had been out for some hours and were thoroughly fatigued, it 
being by that time twilight, Mr. Jonas intimated that he would show them one 
of the best pieces of fun with whcih he was acquainted. This joke was of a 
practical kind, and its humour lay in taking a hackney coach to the extreme 
limits of possibility for a shilling. Happily it brought them to the place where 
Mr. Jonas dwelt, or the young ladies might have rather missed the point and 
cream of the jest. 

The old-established firm of Anthony Chuzzlewit and Son, Manchester 
Warehousemen, and so forth, had its place of business in a very narrow street 
somev-here behind the Post Office; where every house was in the brightest 
summer morning very gloomy; and where light porters watered the pavement 
each before his own employer's premises, in fantastic patterns, in the dog-days; 
and where spruce gentlemen with their hands in the pockets of symmetrical 
trousers, were always to be seen in warm weather contemplating their unde- 
niable boots in dusty warehouse doorways, which appeared to be the hardest 
work they did, except now and then carrying pens behind their ears. A dim, 
dirty, smoky, tumble-down, rotten old house it was, as any body would desire 
to see; but there the firm of Anthony Cuzzlewit and Son transacted all their 
business, and their pleasure, too,—such as it was; for neither the young 
man nor the old, had any other residence, or any care or thought beyond its 
narrow limits. 

Business, as may be readily supposed was the main thing in this establish- 
ment; msomuch indeed that it shouldered comfort out of doors, and jostled 
the domestic arrangements at every turn. Thus in the miserable bedrooms 
there were files of moth eaten letters hanging up against the walls; and linen 





By some strange concurrence of favorable circumstances he had found out 
the drawing room, and was sitting there alone. 

‘ Ah, cousin!’ he said. ‘Here lam, yousee. You thought I was lost, I'll 
be bound. Well! how do you find yourself by this time 1’ 

Miss Charity replied that she was quite well; and gave Mr. Jonas Chuzzle. 
wit her hand. 

* That's right,’ said Mr. Jonas, ‘ and you've got over the fatigues of the jour- 
ney, have you! I say—how’s the other one !’ 

‘ My sister is very well, I believe,’ returned the young lady. ‘I have not 
heard her complain of any indisposition, sir. Perhaps you would like to see 
her, and ask her yourself?’ 

* No, no, cousin !’ said Mr. Jonas, sitting down beside her on the window seat. 
* Don't be in a hurry. There's no occasion for that, you know. What a cruel 
girl you are?’ 

It's impossible for you to know,” said Cherry, ‘ whether I am or not." 

* Well, perhaps itis,’ said Mr. Jonas. ‘! say—did you think I was lost !— 
You haven't told me that.’ 

* E didn’t think at all about it,’ answerred Cherry. 

* Didn't you, though !’ said Jonas, pondering upon this strange reply. ‘ Did 
the other one 1’ 

*T am sure it’s impossible for me to say what my sister may, or may not have 
thought on such a subject,’ cried Cherry, ‘She never said anything to me 
about it, one way or other.’ 

* Did'nt she laugh about it! inquired Jonas. 

‘No. She didn’t even laugh about it,’ answered Charity. 

* She's a terrible one to laugh, an't she '’ said Jones, lowering his voice. 

* She is very lively,’ said Cherry. 

* Liveliness is a pleasant thing—when it don’t lead to spending money. An't 
it '’ asked Mr. Jones 

* Very much so, indeed,’ said Cherry, with a demureness of manner that 
@ave a very disinterested character to her assent. 

* Such liveliness as yours, I mean, you know,’ observed Mr. Jones, as he 
nudged her with his elbow. ‘1 should have come to see you before, but I didn’t 
know where you was. How quick you hurried off, that morning "’ 

* I was amenable to my papas directions,’ said Miss Charity. 

*I wish he had given me his direction,’ returned her cousin, ‘and then I 
should have found you out before. Why, I shouldn't have found you even now, 
if I hadn't met him in the street this morning. What a sleek, sly chap he is! 
Just like a tom-cat, an’t he ! ‘ 


‘I must trouble you to have the ome to speak more respectfully of my 


Papa, Mr. Jonas,’ said Charity. can't allow such a tone as that, even in 
jest.’ 

‘Ecod, you may say what you like of my father, then, and so I give you 
leave,’ said Jonas. ‘I think it’s liquid aggravation that circulates through 
his veins, and not regular blood. How old should you think my father was, 
cousin . 

* Old, no doubt,’ replied Miss Charity ; ‘but a fine old gentleman.’ 

* A fine old gentleman !" repeated Jonas, giving the crown of his hat an angry 
knock. ‘Ah! It's time he was thinking of being drawn out a little finer too 
Why, he’s eighty" 

* Is he, indeed 1’ said the young lady. 

*And ecod,’ cried Jonas, ‘now he’s gone so far without giving in, I don’t 


see much to prevent his being ninety: no, nor even a hundred. Why, a man | 


with any feeling ought to be ashamed of being eighty—let alone more. 
Where's his religion I should like to know, when he goes flying in the face of 
the Bible like that! Threescore-and-ten’s the mark; and no man with a 
conscience, and @ proper sense of what's expected of him, has any business to 
live longer.’ . 

Is any one surprised at Mr. Jonas making such a reference to such a book 
for such a purpose? Does any one doubt the old saw, that the Devil (being a 
layman) quotes Scripture for his own ends? If he will take the trouble to look 
about him, he may find a greater number of confirmations of the fact, in 


the occurrences of any single day, than the steam-gun can discharge balls in a| strings; on the lower portion of his spindle legs were dingy worsted | 


Tainute. 


* But there's enough of my father,’ said Jonas ; ‘ it's of no use to go putting forgotten half a century before, and somebody had just found him in a lumber | his bread mechanically. 


one’s-self out of the way by talking about him. I called to ask you to come 
and take a walk, cousin, and see some of the sights ; and to come to our house 
afterwards, and have a bit of something. Pecksniff will most likely look in in 
the evening, he says, and bring you home. See, here's his writing ; I made 
him put it down this morning, when he told me he shouldn't be back before | 


rollers, and fragments of old patterns, and odds and ends of spoiled goods, 
strewn upon the ground; while the meagre bedsteads, washing-stands, and 
scraps of carpet, were huddled away into corners as objects of secondary con- 
sideration, not to be thought of but as disagreeable necessities, furnishing no 
profit, and intruding on the one affair of life. The single sitting-room was on 
the same principle, a chaos of boxes and old papers, and had more counting- 
house stools in it than chairs: not to mention a great monster of a desk strad- 
dling over the middle of the floor, and an iron safe sunk into the wall above the 
fire-place. The solitary little table for purposes of refrection and social enjoy- 
ment, bore as fair a proportion to the desk and other business furniture, as the 
graces and harmless relaxations of life had ever done, in the persons of the 
old man and his son, to their pursuit of wealth. It was meanly laid out, now, 
for dinner ; and in achair before the fire, sat Anthony himself, who rose to greet 
his son and his fair cousins as they entered. 

An ancient proverb warns us that we should not expect to find old heads 
upon young shoulders; to which it may be added that we seldom meet with 
that unnatural combination, but we feel a strong desire to knock them off; 
merely from an inherent love we have of seeing things in their right places. 
It is not improbable that many men, in no wise choleric by nature, felt this 
impulse rising up within them, when they first made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Jonas; but if they had known him more intimately in his own house, and had 
sat with him at his own board, it would assuredly have been paramount to al! 
other considerations. 

‘Well, ghost !’ said Mr. Jonas, dutifully addressing his parent by that title. 
‘Is dinner nearly ready.’ 

‘ T should think it was,’ rejoined the old man. 

‘ What's the good of that!’ rejoined the son. ‘ J should think it was. I want 
| to know.’ 

‘Ah! I don’t know for certain,’ said Anthony. 

* You don’t know for certain,’ rejoined his son in a lowertone. ‘No. You 
don’t know any thing for certain, you don't. Give me your candle here. I want 
| it for the gals.’ 

Anthony handed him a battered old office candlestick, witb which Mr. Jonas 
preceded the young ladies to the nearest beedroom, where he left them to take 
off their shawls and bonnets; and returning occupied himself in opening a 
bottle of wine, sharpening the carving knife, and muttering compliments to 
his father, until they and the dinner appeard together. The repast consisted 
of a hot leg of mutton with greens and potatoes; and the dishes having been 
set upon the table by a slipshod old woman, they were left to enjoy it after their 
own manner. 

‘ Bachelor's Hall, you know, cousin,’ said Mr. Jonas to charity. ‘I say—the 
| other one will be having a laugh at this when she gets home, won't she! Here, 
you sit on the right side of me, and I'll have her upon the left. Other one, will 
| you come here ”’ 

‘You're such a fright,’ replied Mercy, ‘ that I know I shall have no appetite 
if I sit so near you; but I suppose I must.’ 
* An't she lively !’ whispered Jonas to the elder sister, with his favourite el- 
bow emphasis. 
| ‘Oh | really don’t know !’ replied Miss Pecksniff, tartly. ‘I am tired of be- 
| ing asked such ridiculous questions.’ 
|  * What's that precious old father of mine about now "’ said Mr. Jonas, seeing 
that his parent was travelling up and down the room, instead of taking his seat 
| at table. ‘ What are you looking for?’ 
*}'ve lost my glasses, Jonas,’ said old Anthony. 
| ‘Sit down without your glasses, can’t you !’ returned his son. ‘ You don’t eat 
| or drink out of ‘em, [think ; and where's that sleepy-headed old Chuffey got 















‘Is he deaf'’ inquired one of the young ladies. 
‘No, I don’t know that he is. He an’t deaf, is he father ?’ 
‘I never heard him say he was,’ replied the old man. . 

‘Blind 7’ inquired the young ladies. 

‘N—no. I never understood that he was at all blind,” 
lessly. ‘You don't consider him so, do you father” : 

‘ Certainly not,’ replied Anthony. 

* What ~ + oe r 
‘Why, I'll tell you what he is,’ said Mr. Jonas, apart to th : 
* he’s precious old, for one thing; and I an’t best mtd with ye Lae on 
for I think my father must have caught it of him. He's a strange old ch ra 
another,’ he added in a louder voice, ‘ and don’t understand a wa heag 
but Aim !” He pointed to his honoured parent with the carvin = her 2 
that they might know whom he meant. . ere 
‘ — very strange |’ cried the sisters. 
‘Why, you see,’ said Mr. Jonas, ‘he’s been addling his i ; 
figures and book-keeping all his life ; and twenty gente tise Aes alae 
took a fever. All the tame he was out of his head (which was three weeks) 
ate left off —— up; ae he got to so many million at last that I don’t 
elieve he’s ever been quite right since. We don’t d i 
though, and he an't a bad clerk.’ > mech Datiiees now 
* A very good one,’ said Anthony. 
‘Well! He an’t a dear one at all events,’ observed Jonas ; ‘and he earns 
his salt, which is enough for our look-out. I was telling you that he hard} 
understands any one except my father; he always understands him, though, 
and wakes up quite wonderful. He's been used to his ways so long, you see! 
Why, I’ve seen him play whist, with my father for a partner; and a good 
rubber too; when he had no more notion what sort of people he was playing 
against, than you have.’ 
‘Has he no appetite ?’ asked Merry. 
‘Oh yes,’ said Jonas, plying his own knife and fork very fast. ‘He eats— 
when he’s helped. But he don’t care whether he waits a minute or an hour. 
as long as father's here ; so when I’m at all sharp set, as I am to-day, I come 
to him after I’ve taken the edge off my own hunger you know. Now Chuffey 
stupid, are you ready?’ 5 
Chuffey remained immoveable. 
* Always a perverse old file, he was,’ said Mr. Jonas, coolly helping himself 
to another slice. ‘ Ask him, father.’ 
‘ Are you ready for your dinner, Chuffey 1’ asked the old man. 
‘Yes, yes,’ said Chuffey, lighting up into a sentient human creature at the 
first sound of the voice, so that it was at once a curious and quite a movin 
sight tosee him. ‘Yes, yes. Quite ready, Mr. Chuzzlewit. Quite ready, 
Sir. All ready, all ready, all ready.’ With that he stopped, smilingly, and 
listened for some further address ; but being spoken to no more, the light for- 
sook his face by little and little, until he was nothing again. 
‘He'll be very disagreeable, mind,’ said Jonas, addressing his cousins as he 
handed the old man’s portion to his father. ‘ He always chokes himself when 
it an’t broth. Look at him, now! Did you ever see a horse with such a wall- 
eyed expression as he’s got? If it hadn’t been for the joke of it, I wouldn't 
have let him come in to-day ; but I thought he’d amuse you.’ 
The poor old subject of this humane speech, was, happily for himself, as un- 
conscious of its purport, as of most other remarks that were made in his pre- 
sence. But the mutton being tough, and his gums weak, he quickly vefified 
the statement relative to his choking propensities, and underwent so much in 
his attempts to dine, that Mr. Jonas was infinitely amused : protesting that he 
had seldom seen him better company in all his life, and that he was enough to 
make a man split his sides with laughing. Indeed, he went so far as to assure 
the sisters, that in this point of view he considered Chuffey superior to his own 
father; which, as he significantly added, was saying a great deal. 

It was strange enough that Anthony Chuzzlewit, himself so old a man, 
should take a pleasure in these gibings of his estimable son, at the expense of 
the poor shadow at their table. But he did, unquestionably : though not so 
much—to do him justice—with reference to their ancient clerk, as in exulta- 
tion at the sharpness of Jonas. Forthe same reason, that young man’s coarse 
allusions, even to himself, filled him with a stealthy glee: causing him to rub 
his hands and chuckle covertly, as if he said in his sleeve,‘ JZ taughthim. I 
tr.ined him. This is the heir of my bringing-up. Sly, cunning, and covetous, 
he’ll not squander my money. I worked for this; I hoped for this; it has 
been the great end and aim of my life.’ 

What a noble end and aim it was to contemplate in the attainment, truly ! 
But there be some who manufacture idols after the fashion of themselves, and 
fail to worship them when they are made ; charging their deformity on out- 
raged nature. Anthony was better than these at any rate. 

Chuffey boggled over his plate so long, that Mr. Jonas, losing patience, took 
it from him at last with his own hands, and requested his father to signily to 
that venerable person that he had better ‘ peg away at this bread :’ which 
Anthony did. 

‘ Aye, aye!’ cried the old man, brightening up as before, when this was com- 
municated to him in the same voice ; ‘ quite right, quite right. He’s your own 
son, Mr. Chuzzlewit! bless him fora sharp lad! Bless him, bless him !’ 

Mr. Jonas considered this so particularly childish,—perhaps with some rea- 
son—that he only laughed the more, and told his cousins that he was afraid 
one of these fine days, Chuffey would be the death of him. The cloth was 
then removed, and the bottle of wine set upon the table, from which Mr. Jonas 
filled the young ladies’ glasses, calling on them not to spare it, as they might 
be certain there was plenty more where that came from. But, he added with 
some haste after this sally, that it was only his joke, and they wouldn't suppose 
him to be in earnest, he was sure. 

‘I shall drink,’ said Anthony, ‘to Pecksniff. Your father, my dears. A, 
clever man, Pecksniff. A wary man! A hypocrite, though, eh? A hypocrite 
girls, eh? Ha, ha, ha! Well, so he is. Now, among friends—he is. [ 
don’t think the worse of him for that, unless it is that he overdoes it. You 
may overdo anything, my darlings. You may overdo even hypocrisy. Ask 
Jonas.’ 

‘You can’t overdo taking care of yourself,’ observed that hopeful gentleman 
with his mouth full.’ 

‘Do you hear that, my dears?’ cried Anthony, quite enraptured. ‘ Wis- 
dom, wisdom! A good exception, Jonas. No. It’s not easy to overdo 
that.’ 

‘Except,’ whispered Mr. Jonas to his favourite cousin, ‘except when one 
lives too long. Ha,ha! Tell the other one that—I say.’ 

‘Good gracious me !’ said Cherry, ina petulant manner. ‘ You can tell 
her yourself, if you wish, can’t you?’ 

‘She seems to make such game of one,’ replied Mr. Jonas. 

‘ Then why need you trouble yourseif about her?’ said Charity. ‘Iam sure 
she doesn’t trouble herself much about you.’ 

* Don’t she though! asked Jonas. 

“ Good gracious me, need | tell you that she don’t?’ returned the young 
lady. 

Mr. Jonas made no verbal rejoinder, but he glanced at Mercy with an odd 
expression in his face ; and said that wouldn't break his heart, she might de- 
pend npon it. Then he looked on Charity with even greater favour than 
before, and besought her, as his polite mannner was, to ‘ come a little closer.’ 

‘ There's another thing that’s not easily overdone, father,’ remarked Jonas, 
after a short silence. 

‘ What's that !’ asked the father, grinning already in anticipation. 

‘A bargain,’ said the son. ‘ Here’s the rule for bargains—* Do other men, 
for they would do you.” That's the true business precept. All others are 
counterfeits.’ 

The delighted father applauded this sentiment to the echo, and was so much 
tickled by it, that he was at the pains of imparting the same to his ancient 
clerk, who rubbed his hands, nodded his palsied head, winked his watery eyes, 
and cried in his whistling tones, ‘Good, good! Your own son, Mr. Chuzzle- 
wit !’ with every feeble demonstration of delight that he was capable of 
making. But this old man’s enthusiasm had the redeeming quality of being 
felt in sympathy with the only creature to whom he was linked by ties of long 


said Jonas, care- 





| to! Now, stupid. Oh! you know your name, do you 7’ 

It would seem that he didn’t, for he didn’t come until the father called. As 
he spoke, the door of a smal] glass office, which was partitioned off from the 
rest of the room, was slowly opened, and a little blear-eyed, weazen faced old 
man came creeping out. He was of a remote fashion, and dusty, like the rest 
of the furniture: he was dressed in a decayed suit of black; with breeches 
garnished at the knees with rusty wisps of ribbon, the very paupers of shoe- 


| stockings, of the same colour. He looked as if he had been put away and 


closet 
Such as he was, he came slowly creeping on towards the table, until at last 
he crept into the vacant chair, from which, as his dim faculties became con- 
| scious of the presence of strangers, and those strangers ladies, he rose again, 
| apparently intending to make a bow. But he sat down once more, without 


association, and by his present helplessness. And if there had been anybody 
| there, who cared to think about it, some dregs of a better nature unawakened, 
| might perhaps have been descried through that very medium, melancholy 
though it was. yet lingering at the bottom of the worn-out cask, called Chuffey. 
As matters stood, nobody thought or said anything upon the subject; so 
| Chuffey fell back into a dark corner on one side of the fire-place ; where he 
always spent his evenings, and was neither seen nor heard again that night ; 
save once, when a cup of tea was given him, in which he was seen to so 
There was no reason to suppose that he went to 
sleep at these seasons, or that he heard, or saw, or felt, or thought, He re- 
mained, as it were, frozen up—if any term expressive of such a vigorous pro- 
cess can be applied to him—until he was again thawed for the moment by a 
word or touch from Anthony. 
| Miss Charity made tea by desire of Mr. Jonas, and felt and looked so like the 


came here, in case you wouldn't believe me. There's nothing like proof, is | having made it, and breathing on his shrivelled hands to warm them, remained | lady of the house, that she was in the prettiest confusion imaginable ; the 


there’ Ha,ha! I say—you'll bring the other one, you know !’ 


| with his poor blue nose immoveable above his plate, looking at nothing, with 


| more so, from Mr. Jonas sitting close beside her, and whispering a variety of 


Miss Charity cast her eyes upon her father's autograph, which merely said— | eyes that saw nothing, and a face that meant nothing. Take bim in that state, admiring expressions in her ear. Miss Mercy, for her part, felt the entertain- 
| and he was an embodiment of nothing. Nothing else. 

* Our clerk,’ said Mr. Jonas, as host and master of the ceremonies : ‘ Old 
Chaffey.’ 


* Go, my children, with your cousin. Let there be union among us when it is 
possible ;" and after enough of hesitation to impart a proper value to her consent 
‘withdrew, to prepare herself and her sister for the excursion, She soon re- 


ment of the evening to be so distinctly and exclusively theirs, that she silently 
| deplored the commercial gentleman—at that moment, no doubt, wearying for 
her return—and yawned over yesterday's paper. Asto Anthony, he went to 
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eleop euttiiit; so Jonas and Cherry a clear stage to themselves as long as 


they chose to keep possession of it. 

When the tea-tray was taken away, as it was at last, Mr. Jonas produced a 
dirty pack of cards, and entertained the sisters with divers small feats of dex- 
terity ; whereof the main purpose of every one was, that you were to de- 
coy somebody into laying a wager with you that you couldn’t do it; and 
were then immediately to win and pocket his money. Mr. Jonas informed 
them that these accomplishments were in high voguefin the most intellectual 
circles, and that large amounts were constantly changing hands on such haz- 
ards. And it may be remarked that he fally believed this ; for there is a sim- 
plicity of cunning no less than a simplicity of innocence ; and in all matters 
where a lively faith in knavery and meanness was required as the groundwork 
of belief, Mr. Jonas was one of the most credulous of men. His ignorance, 
which was stupendous, may be taken into account, if the reader, pleases, 
separately. 

This fine young man had all the inclination to be a profligate of the first 
water, and only lacked the one good trait in the common catalogue of de- 
bauched vices—open-handedness—to be a notable vagabond. But there his 
griping and penurious habits stepped in; and as one poison will sometimes 
neutralize another, when wholesome remedies would not avail, so he was re. 
strained by a bad passion from quafliing his fall measure of evil, when vir- 
tue might have sought to hold him back in vain. 

By the time he had unfolded all the peddling schemes he knew upon the cards, 
it was growing late in the evening ; and Mr Pecksniff not making his appear- 
ance, the young ladies expressed a wish to return home. But this, Mr. Jonas, 
in his gallantry, would by no mans allow, until they had partaken of some bread 
and cheese and porter; and even then he was excessively unwilling to allow 
them to depart; often beseeching Miss Charity to come a little closer, or to 
stop a little longer, and preferring many other complimentary petitions of that 
nature, in his own hospitable and earnest way. When all his efforts to detain 
them were fruitless, he put on his hat and great-coat preparatory to escorting 
them to Todger’s ; remarking that he knew they would rather walk thither 
than ride; and that for his part he was quite of their opinion. 

‘Good night,’ said Anthony. ‘Good night; remember me to—ah, ah, ah! 
—to Pecksniff. Take care of your cousin, my dears ; beware of Jonas; he's 
a dangerous fellow. Don’t quarre) for bim, in any case !" 

* Oh, the creature !’ cried Mercy. The idea of quarrelling for him! You 
may take him Cherry, my love, all to yourself. I make you a present of my 
share.’ 

‘What! I'm a sour grape, am I, cousin !’ said Jonas 

Miss Charity was more entertained by this repartee than one would have sup- 
posed likely, considering its advanced age and simple character. But in her 
sisterly affection she took Mr. Jonas to task for leaning so very hard upon a 


broken reed, and seid that he must not be so crael to poor Merry any more, or | 


she (Charity) would positively be obliged to hate him. Mercy, who really had 
her share of good-humour, only retorted with a laugh ; and they walked home 
in consequence without any angry passages of words upon the way. Mr. Jonas 
being in the middle, and having a cousio upon each arm, sometimes squeezed 
the wrong one; so tightly too, as to cause her not a little inconvenience ; but 
as he talked to Charity in whispers the whole time, and paid her great atten- 
tion, no doubt this was an accidental circumstance. When they arrived at 
Todger’s, and the door was opened, Mercy broke hastily from them, and ran up- 
stairs, but Charity and Jonas lingered on the steps talking together for more 
than five minutes ; so, as Mrs. Todgers observed next morning, toa third party, 
* It was pretty clear what was going cn there, and she was glad of it, for it re- 
ally was high time Miss Pecksniff thought of settling.’ 

And now the day was coming on when that bright vision which had burst on 
Todgers so suddenly, and made a sunshine in the shady breast of Jinkins, was 
to be seen no more ; when it was to be packed like a brown paper parcel, or a 
fish-basket, or an oyster-barrel, or a fat gentleman, or any other dull reality of 
life, in a stage-coach, and carried down into the country ! 

‘Never, my dear Miss Pecksniff,’ said Mrs. Todgers, when they retired to 
rest on the last night of their stay , ‘never have I seen an establishment so per- 
fectly broken-hearted as mine is at this present moment of time. I don’t believe 
the gentlemen will be the gentlemen they were, or anything lake it—no, not 
for weeks to come. You have a great deal to answer for; both of you.’ 

They modestly disclaimed any wilful agency in this disastrous state of things, 
and regretted it very much. 

* Your pious Pa, too!’ said Mrs. Todgers. ‘There’s aloss! My dear Miss 
Pecksniffs, your Pa is a perfect missionary of peace and love.’ 

Entertaining an uncertainty as to the particular kind of love supposed to be 
comprised in Mr. Pecksniff’s mission, the young ladies received this compli- 
ment ratoer coldly. 

‘If I dared,’ said Mrs. Todgers, perceiving this, ‘to violate a confidence 
which has been reposed in me, and to tell you why I must beg of you to leave 
the little door between your room and mine open to-night, [ think you would be 
interested. But I musn’t do it, for I promised Mr. Jinkins faithfully that I 
would be as silent as the tomb.’ 

‘ Dear Mrs. Todgers! what can you mean?’ 


* Why then, my sweet Miss Pecksniffs,’ said the lady of the house ; ‘my own | 
loves, if you will allow me the privilege of taking that freedom on the eve of our | 
separation, Mr. Jinkins and the gentlemen have made up a little musical party | 
among themselves, and do intend in the dead of this night to perform a serenade | 


upon the stairs outside the door. I could have wished, I own,’ said Mrs. Tod- 
gers, with her usual foresight, ‘that it had been fixed to take place an hour or 
two earlier ; because, when gentlemen sit up late they drink, and when they 
drink, they ’re not so musical, perhaps, as when they don’t. But this is the ar- 
rangement ; and I know you will be gratified, my dear Miss Pecksniffs, by such 
a mark of their attention.’ 

The young ladies were at first so much excited by the news, that they vowed 
they could’t think of going to bed, until the serenade was over. But half an 
hour of cool waiting so altered their opinion that they not only went to bed, 
but fell asleep; and were moreover not ecstatically charmed to be awakened 
sometime afterwards by certain dulcet strains breaking in upon the silent 
watches of the night. 

it-was affecting—very. Nothing more dismal could have been desired by 






* Weill, young ladies,’ said the youth, ‘so you're a going home, are you; 
worse luck ?’ 

‘Yes, Bailey, we're going home,’ returned Mercy. 

‘ A'nt you a going to leave none of "em a lock of your hair!’ inquired the 
youth. ‘It's real, a’nt it!’ 

They laughed at this, and told him of course it was 

‘Oh is it of course though !’ said Bailey. ‘! know better than that. Hers 
a’nt. Why, I see it hanging up once, on that nail by the winder, Besides 
I've gone behind her at dinner-time and pulled it; and she never know'd. I 
say, young ladies—I'm a going to leave. I a‘nt a going to stand being called 
names by her, no longer.’ 2 

Miss Mercy enquired what his plans for the future might be; in reply to 
whom, Mr. Bailey intimated that he thought of going, ether into top-boots, 
or into the army. 

‘Into the army |’ cried the young ladies, with a laugh. 

‘Ah |’ said Bailey, ‘why not! There's a many drammers in the Tower. 
I'm acquainted with ‘em. Don't their country set a valley on ‘em, mind you! 
Not at all!’ 

‘You'll be shot, I see,’ observed Mercy. 

‘Well ” cried Mr. Batley, ‘wot if [amt There's something gamey io it, 
young ladies, an’t there! I'd sooner be hit with a cannon-ball than a rolling- 
pin, and she's always acatching up something of that sort, and throwing it at 
me, wen the gentlemans appetites is pes Wot,’ said Mr. Bailey, stung by 
the recollection of his wrongs, ‘wot, if they do con-sume the per.vishuns. It 
an't my fault, is it!’ 

* Surely no one says it is,’ said Mercy. 

‘Don’t they though 1’ retorted the youth. ‘No. Yes. Ah! Oh! No one 
mayn’t say it is; but some one knows itis. But I an‘t a going to have every 
rise in prices wisited on me. | an’t a going to be killed, because the markets 
is dear. I won't stop. And therefore,’ added Mr. Bailey, relenting into @ 
smile, ‘ wotever you mean to give me. you'd better give me al! at once, becos 
if ever you come back agin, I shan’t be here ; and as to the other boy, ie won't 
deserve nothing, J know.’ 

The young ladies, on behalf of Mr. Peeksniff and themselves, acted on this 
ry wenn grt and in consideration of their private friendship, presented 
Mr. Bailey with a gratuity so liberal, that he could hardly do enovgh to show 
bis gratitude ; which found but an imperfect vent, during the remainder of 
| theday, in divers secret slaps upon hispocket, and other euch facetious pan- 

tomime. Nor was it confined to these ebullitions; for besides crushing a 
z with a bonnet in it, he seriously damaged Mr. Pecksniff’s loggage, 





by ardently hauling it down from the top of the house; and in short evinced, 
by every means in his power, a lively sense of the favours he had received 
from that gentleman and his family. 

Mr. Pecksniff and Mr. Jinkins came home to dinner, arm-in-arm; for the 
| latter gentleman had made half-holiday, on purpose ; thus gaining an immense 
| advantage over the youngest gentleman and the rest, whose time, as it per- 
versely chanced, was all bespoke, until the evening. ‘The bottle of wine was 

Mr. Pecksniff’s treat, and they were very sociable indeed ; though full of la- 
| meutations on the necessity of parting. While théy were in the midst of their 

enjoyment, old Anthony and his son were announced ; much to the surprise of 
| Mr. Pecksniff, and greatly to the discomfiture of Jinkins. 

‘Come to say good bye, you see,’ said Anthony, in a low voice, to Mr. 
| Pecksniff, as they took their seats apart at the table, while the rest conversed 
| among themselves. ‘ Where's the use of a division between you and me? 
| We are the two halves of a pair of scissors, when apart, Pecksniff; but to- 
| gether we are something. Eh? 
| ‘ Unanimity, my good sir, rejoined Mr. Pecksniff, ‘ is always delightful.’ 
| *T don’t know about that,’ said the old man, ‘ for there are some people I 
; would rather differ from than agree with. But you know my opinion of 
| you.’ 
| Mr. Pecksniff, still having ‘hypocrite’ in his mind, only replied by a motion 
ot c. head, which was something between an affirmative bow and a negative 

shake. 
| ‘Complimentary,’ said Anthony. ‘ Complimentary, upon my word. It 
| was an involuntary tribute to your abilities, even at the time ; and it was not 
| atime to suggest compliments either, But we agreed in the coach, you 
know, that we quite understood each other.’ 

* Oh, quite?” assented Mr. Pecksniff, in a manner which implied that he 
himself was misunderstood most cruelly, but would not complain. 

Anthony glanced at his son as he sat beside Miss Charity, and then at 

his son again, very many times. It happened that Mr. Pecksniff’s glances 
| took a similar direction; but when he became aware of it, he first cast down 
| his eyes, and then closed them; as if he were determined that the old man 
should read nothing there 

* Jonas is a shrewd Jad,’ said the old man. 
| * He appears,’ rejoined Mr. Pecksniff in his most candid manner, ‘to be 
very shrewd.’ 

‘And careful,’ said the old man. 

‘ And careful, I have no doubt,’ returned Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘ Leokye !’ said Anthony in his ear. ‘ I think he is sweet upon your daugh- 
ter.’ 

‘ Tut, my good sir,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, with his eyes still closed ; ‘ young 
| people—young people—a kind of cousins, too—no more sweetness than is in 
that, sir.’ 

‘ Why, there is very little sweetness in that, according to our experience,’ 
returned Anthony. ‘Isn’t there a trifle more here 1’ 

‘Impossible to say,’ rejoined Mr. Pecksniff. ‘ Quite impossible! You 
surprise me.’ 

* Yes, I know that,’ said the old man dryly. ‘It may last ; I mean the 
sweetness, not the surprise ; and it may die off. Supposing it should last, per- 
haps (you having feathered your nest pretty well, and [ having done the same) 
we might have a natural interest in the matter.’ 

Mr. Pecksniff, smiling gently, was about to speak, but Anthony stopped 
him. 

‘I know what you are going to say. It's quite unnecessary. You have 
never thought of this for a moment; and in a point so nearly affecting the hap- 











the most fastidious taste. The gentleman of a vocal turn was head mute, or | piness of your dear child, you couldn't, as a tender father, express an opinion ; 
chief mourner ; Jinkins took the bass ; and the rest took anything they could | and so forth. Yes, quite right. Andlike you! Bat it seems to me, my dear 
get. The youngest gentleman blew his melancholy into a flute. He didn’t | Pecksniff,’ added Anthony, laying his hand upon his sleeve, ‘that if you and I 
blow much out of it, but that was all the better. If the two Miss Pecksnifis kept upthe joke of pretending not to see this, one of us might possibly be 
and Mrs. Todgers had perished by spontaneous combustion, and the serenade | placed in a position of disadvantage ; and as | am very unwilling to be that 
jad been in honour of their ashes, it would have been impossible to surpass the | party myself, you will excuse my taking the liberty of putting the matter be- 
unutterable despair expressed in that one chorus, ‘Go where glory waits thee |’ | yond a doubt thus early ; and having it distinctly understood, as it is now, that 
it was a requiem, a dirge, a moan, a howl, a wail, a lament ; an abstract of eve- | we do see it, and do know it. Thank you for your attention. We are now 
rything that is sorrowful and hideous in sound. The flute of the youngest gen- | upon an equal footing, which is agreeable to us both, I am sure.’ 
tleman was wild and fitful. It came and went in gusts like the wind. Fora He rose as he spoke ; and giving Mr. Pecksniff a nod of intelligence, moved 
long time together he seemed to have left off, and when it was quite settled by | away from him to where the young people were sitting ; leaving that good 
Mrs. Todgers and the young ladies, that, overcome by his feelings, he had re- | man somewhat puzzled and discomfited by such very plain dealing, and not 
tired in tears, he unexpectedly turned up again at the very top of the tune, quite free from a sense of having been foiled in the exercise of his familiar 
gasping for breath. He was a tremendous performer. There was no knowing | weapons. 
where t#have him; and exactly when you thought he was doing nothing at all,| But the night coach had a punctual character, and it was time to join it at 
then was he doing the very thing that ought to astonish you most. | the office ; which was so near at hand, that they had already sent their log- 
There were several of these concerted pieces ; perhaps two or three too | gage, and arranged to walk. Thither the whole party repaired, therefore, after 
many, though that, as Mrs. Todgers said, was a fault on the right side. But | no more delay than sufficed for the equipment of the Miss Pecksniffs and Mrs. 
even then, even at that solemn moment, when the thrilling sounds may be | Todgers. ‘They found the coach already at its starting place, and the horses 
presumed to have penetrated into the very depths of his nature, if he had | in; there, too, were a large majority of the commercial gentlemen, including 
any depths, Jinkins couldn’t leave the youngest gentleman alone. He asked | the youngest, who was visibly agitated, and in a state of deep mental de- 
him distinctly, before the second song began—as a personal favour too, mark jection. 
the villain in that—not to play. Yes; be said so; not toplay. The breath- | Nothing could equal the distress of Mrs. Todgers in. parting from the young 
ing of the youngest gentleman was heard through the keyhole of the door. | Jadies, except the strong emotions with which she bade adieu to Mr. Peck- 
He didn't play. What vent was a flute for the sions swelling up within | sniff. Never surely was a pocket handkerchief taken in and out of a flat reti- 
his breast’ A trombone would have been a weal iso mild. cule so often as Mrs. Todgers’s was, as she stood upon the pavement by the 
The serenade approached its close. Its crowning interest was at hand. | coach door, supported on either side by a commercial gentleman; and by the 
The gentleman of a literary turn had written a song on the departure of the | light of the coach lamps caught sach brief snatches and glimpses of the good 
ladies, and adapted it to an old tune. They all joined, except the youngest | man’s face, as the constant interposition of Mr. Jinkins allowed. For Jinkins, 
gentleman in company, who, for the reasons aforesaid, maintained a fearful | to the Jast the youngest gentleman's rock a-head in life, stood upon the coach 
silence. The song (which was of a classical nature) invoked the oracle of step talking to the ladies. Upon the other step was Mr. Jonas, who maintained 
Apoilo, and demanded to know what would become of Todgers’s when Cua- | that position in right of his cousinship ; whereas the youngest gentleman, who 
nity and Mercy were banished from its wal's. The oracle delivered no opi-| had been first upon the ground, was deep in the booking office, among the 
nion particularly worth remembering, according to the not infrequent practice black and red placards, and the portraits of fast coaches, where he was igno- 
of oracles from the earliest ages down to the present time. In the absence | miniously harassed by porters, and had to contend and strive perpetually with 
ef enlightenment on that subject, the strain deserted it, and went on to show | heavy baggage. This false position, combined with his nervous excitement, 
that the Miss Pecksniffs were nearly related to Rule Britannia, and that if, brought about the very consummation and catastrophe of his miseries; for when, 
Great Britain hadn't been an island there could have been no Miss Pecksniffs. | iq the moment of parting, he aimed a flower—a hothouse flower, that had cost 
And being now on a nautical tack, it closed with this verse | money—at the fair hand of Mercy, it reached, instead, the coachman on the 
All hail to the vessel of Pecksniff the sire ! | box, who thanked him kindly, and stuck it in his button hole. : 
_And favouring breezes to fan ; | ‘They were off now ; and Todgers’s was alone again. The two young la- 
While Tritons flock round it, and proudly admire | dies, leaning back in their separate corners, resigned themselves to their own 
The architect, artist, and man ' | regretful thoughts. Bot Mr. Pecksniff, dismissing all ephemeral considera- 
As they presented this beavtiful picture to the imagination, the gentlemen | tions of social pleasure and enjoyment, concentrated his meditations on the one 
gradually withdrew to bed to give the music the effect of distance ; and so it | great virtuous purpose before him, of casting out that ingrate and deceiver, 
died away, and Todgers’s was left to its repose whose preeence yet troubled his domestic hearth, and was a sacrilege upon the 
Mr. Bailey reserved his vocal offering until the morning, when he put bis | altars of his household gods. 
head into the room as the young ladies were kneeling before their trunks, | 
packing up, and treated them to an imitation of the vouce of a young dog, in 
ying circumstances: when that animal is supposed, by persons of a lively Mr. Pinch and Martin, little dreaming of the stormy weather that impended, 
fancy, to relieve his feelings by calling for pen and ink. | bib themselves very comfortable in the Pecksniffian halls, and improved 


CHAPTER XIl. 


remarkable, t = Seahadt 

peatedly declared, that if there were anything like certainty in human affaire, 
or impartiality io human judges, a design so new and fall of merit could not 
fail to carry off the first when the time of competition arrived. Without 
being quite so sangume himself, Martin had his hopeful anticipations too ; and 
they served to make him brisk and eager at his task. 

*If I should turn out a great architect, Tom,’ said the new pupil one day, as 
he stood at a little distance from his drawing, and eyed it with much compla- 
cency, ‘T'll tell you what should be one of the things I'd build.’ 

‘Aye!’ cried Tom. ‘ What!’ 

‘ Why, yoar fortune.’ 

‘No ' said Tom Pinch, quite as much delighted as if the thing were done. 
‘Would you though’ How kind of you to say so." 

strong foundation, that 


‘their friendship daily. Martin's feeility, both of inveution and execotion, being 
proceed 


‘I'd build it up, Tom,’ returned Martin, ‘on such a 
it should last your life—aye, and your children's lives too, and their children's 
after them. I'd be your patron, Tom, I'd take you under ope sea " 
Let me see the man who should give the cold shoulder to anybody I chese to 
protect and patronise, if I were at the top of the tree, Tom !' 

* Now, I don’t think,’ said Mr, Pinch, * upon my word, that I was ever more 
gratified than by this. I really don’t,’ 

‘Oh! I mean what I say,’ retorted Martin, with « manner as free and 
easy in its condescension to, not to say in ite compassion for, the other, as if he 
were already First Architect in Ordinary to all the Crowned Heads in Europe. 
‘I'd do it—I'd provide for you.’ 

‘Lam afraid,’ “aid Tom, shaking his bead, * that I should be a mighty awk- 
ward person to provide for.’ 

*Poob, pooh! rejoined Martin. ‘Never mind that. If I took it in my 
head to say, “ Pinch is a clever fellow, | approve of Pinch ;" I should like to 
know the man who would venture to put himself in opposition to me, Besides, 
confound it Tom, you could be useful to me in a hundred ways.’ 

‘Tf IT were not useful in one or two, it shouldn't be for want of trying,’ said 
Tom 

‘Por instance,’ pursued Martin, after a short reflection, ‘ you'd be a tel 
fellow, now, to see that my ideas were properly carried out; and to pn oa 
the works in their progress before they were sufficiently advanced to be very 
interesting to me; and to take all that sort of plain sailing. Then you'd be a 
splendid fellow to show people over my studio, aud to talk about Art to ‘em, 
when I couldn't be bored myself, and all that kind of thing. For it would be 
develish creditable, Tom, (I'm quite in earnest, I give you my word,) to have 
a man of your information about one, instead of some or 
Oh, I'd take care of you. You'd be useful, rely opon it!" 

To say that Tom had no idea of playing first fiddle in any social orchestra, 
but was slways quite satisfied to be set down for the hundred and fiftieth violin 
in the band, or thereabouts, is to express his modesty in very inadequate terms. 
He was much delighted, therefore, by these observations. 

*T should be married to her then Tom, of course,’ said Martin, 

What was that which checked Tom Pinch so suddenly, in the high flow of 
his gladness: bringing the blood into his honest cheeks, and a remorseful feel- 
ing to his honest heart, as if he were unworthy of his [nep2’s regard ! 

*T should be married to her then,’ said Martin, looking with a smile towards 
the light : ‘and we should have, I hope, children about us. They'd be very 
fond of you, Tom’ 

But not a word said Mr. Pinch. The words he would have uttered, died 
upon his lips, and found a life more spiritual in self-denyimg thoughts. 

‘All the children hereabouts are fond of you, Tom, and mine would be of 
gee Sempre Martin. ‘ Perhaps [ might name one of ‘em after you. Tom, 
eh’ ell I don’t know, Tom's not a bad name, Thomas Pinch Chugzilewit. 
T. P. C. on his pinafores—no objection io that, I should say.’ 

Tom cleared his throat, and smiled. 

* She would like you, Tom, I know,’ said Martin. 

* Aye !’ cried Tom Pinch, faintly. 

‘T can tell exactly what she would think of you,’ said Martin, leaning his 
chin upon bis hand, and looking through the window-glass as if he read thers 
what he sad; ‘I know her so well. She would smile, Tom, often at firet 
when you spoke to her, or when she looked at you—merrily too—but you 
wouldn’t mind that. A brighter smile you never saw !’ 

*No, No,’ said Tom, ‘1 wouldn't mind that.’ 

‘ She would be as tender with you, Tom,’ said Martin, ‘as if you were « 
child yourself. So you are almost, in some things, an't you, Tom?’ 

Mr. Pinch nodded his entire assent. 

‘She would always be kind and good-humoured, and glad to see you,’ said 
Martin, ‘and when she found ovt exactly what sort of a fellow you were (which 
she'd do, very soon,) she would pretend to give you little commissions to 
execute, and to ask little services of you, which she knew you were burning to 
render; so that when she really pleased you most, she would try to make you 
think you most pleased her. She would take to you uncommonly, Tom; and 
would understand you far more delicately than I ever shall; and would often 
say, I know, that you were a harmless, gentle, well-intentioned, good fellow.’ 

How silent Tom Pinch was! 

‘In honour of old times,’ said Martin, ‘ and of her having heard you play the 
organ in this damp little church down here—for nothing too—we will have one 
inthe house. I shall build an architectural music room on a plan of my own, 
and it'll look rather knowing in a recess at one end. There you shall play away 
Tom, till you tire yourself; and as you like to do so in the dark, it shall be dark, 
and many’s the summer evening she and I will sit and listen to you, Tom ; be 
sure of that!’ 

It may have required a stronger effort on Tom Pinch's part to leave the 
seat on Which he sat, and shake his friend by both hands, with 
serenity and greatful feeling painted on his face; it may have a 
stronger effort to perform this simple act with a pure heart, than to achieve 
many and many a deed, to which the doubtful trumpet blown by Fame has lustily 
resounded, Doubtful, because, from ite long hovering over scenes of violence, 
the smoke and steam of death have clogged the keys of that brave instrument ; 
and it is not always that its notes are either trae or tuneful, 

‘It’s a proof of the kindness of human nature,’ said Tom, characteristically 
putting himself quite out of sight in the matter, ‘that everybody who comes 
here, as you have done, is more considerate and affectionate to me than I 
should have any right to hope, if I were the most sanguine creature in the 
world; or should have any power to express, if I were the most eloquent. 
It really overpowers me. But trust me,’ said Tom, ‘ that I am not 
that I never forget—and that, if] can ever prove the truth of my to you, 
I will.’ 

‘That's all right,’ observed Martin, leaning back in bis chair with « hand in 
each pocket, and yawning drearily. ‘ Very fine talking, Tom; bot I'm at 
Pecksniff’s, I remember, and perhaps a mile or so out of the high-road to 
fortune just at this minute. So you've heard again this morning from what's hie 
name, eh !’ é' 

‘Who may that be!’ asked Tom, seeming to enter a mild protest on bebalf 
of the dignity of an absent person. 

* You know. What is it! Northkey.’ 

‘ Westlock,’ rejoined Tor, in rather a louder tone than usual. 

‘Ah! to be eure,’ said Martin, ‘Westlock. I knew it was 
cownected with a point of the compass and a door. Well! and what says 
Westlock 1’ . . 

‘Oh! he has come into his property,’ answered Tom, nodding his head, and 
smiling. : 

‘He's a lucky dog,’ said Martin. ‘1 wish it were mine instead. Ts that all 
the mystery you were to tell me?’ 

‘No,’ said Tom, ‘ not all’ 

‘ What's the rest 1’ asked Martin. 

‘ For the matter of that,’ said Tom, ‘it's no mystery, and you wont think 
much of it, bot it’s very pleasant to me. John always used to say when he 
was here, “ Mark my words, Pinch. When my father’s executors cash up,’ he 
used strange expressions now and then, bot that was his way.’ 

‘ Cash-up's a very good expression,’ observed Martin, ‘when other people 
don’t apply it to you. Well !—What « slow fellow you are, Pinch !’ 

‘ Yes, | am I know,’ said Tom; ‘bot you'll make me nervous if you tell me 
so. I'm afraid you have put me out 4 little now, for | forget what I was going 
to say.’ 

‘ When John's father's executors cashed up,’ said Martin impatiently. 

‘ Ob yes, to be sore,’ cried Tom; ‘yes “ Then,” says Jobn, “ I'll give you 
a dinner, Pinch, and come down to Salisbury, on purpose.” Now when Jobn 
wrote the other day—the morning Pecksniff left you know—he said his business 
was on the point of being immediately settled, and as he was to receive his 
money directly, when could | meet him at Salisbury? I wrote and said, any 
day this week; endl told him besides, that there was a new pupil here, and 
what a fine fellow you were, and what friends we had become. Upon which 
Joho writes back thie letter’-—Tom prodaced it—‘ fixes to-morrow ; sends his 


| compliments to you; and begs that we three may bave the pleasure of dining 


together—not at the house where you and I were, either; but at the very first 
hotel in the town. Read what be says.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Martin, glancing over it with his customary coolness, ‘ much 
obliged to him. I’m amnenatie 

Tom could bave wished him to be a little more astonished,—a little more 
pleased : or, in some form or other, a little more interested in such a great 
event. Bat he was perfectly selt- possessed and falling into hu favourite solace 













































Si wien, tock cncthes tem at the grammar school, as if nothing at al! had 
horse being regerded in the light of a sacred animal, only to 
ihe chad ioe fof that bl, gh some n distinctly 

time being to that heh sitee himself, the two young men 

Salisbury : and so, when the time came, they set off on foot ; 

ich was, after all, better mode of travelling than in the gig, asthe weather 
was cold and 

hone a rare on beat, beat oe statate miles an nar 

preferable to that ing, tumbling, jolting, ing, scraping, creaking, 

villanous old gig! Why, two things will not admit of comparison. a 

insult to the walk, to set them side by side. Where is an instance 

having ever circulated a man's blood, unless when, putting him 

of bis neck, it awakened in his veins and im his ears, and all 

ingling heat, much more peculiar than agreeable '— 

any body's wits and energies, uuless it was 

and crashing madly down a steep hilt with a stone wall 

bottom, his desperate circumstances suggested to the only gentleman 

t. novel and unheard-of mode of dropping out behind’ Better 
aig 


air was cold, Tom ; so it was, there is no denying it ; but would it have 
ial in the gig! The blacksmith’s fie burned very bright, and 
high, as though it wanted men to warm ; but would it have been less 

at from the clammy cushions of a gig! The wind blew keenly, 
tures of the hardy wight who fought his way along ; blinding 
hair if he had enough of it, and with wintry dust if he hadn't 
as though he been soused in a cold bath ; tearing 
, and whistling in the very marrow of his bones; but it 
this a hundred times more fiercely to a man in 4 gig, 


' 

ig hen were travellers by wheels and hoofs seen with 
as those? when were they so good-humouredly and merri- 
did their laughter ring upon the air, as they turned them 
ie stronger gusts came sweeping up; and, facing round 
by, dashed on in such a glow of tag beer as nothing 
e with, but the high spirits it engendered ! tter than the gig! 
a man in a gig coming the same way now. Look at him as he 
ip into his teft hand, chafes his numbed right fingers on his granite 
marble toes of his upon the footboard. Hh, ha, ha! Who 
exchange this rapid hurry of the blood for yonder stagnant misery, 

gh its pace were twenty miles for one ' 

Better the gig! No man in a gig could have such interest in the mile- 
stones. No men in a gig could see, or feel, or think, like merry users of their 

How, as the wlod sweeps on, upon these breezy downs, it tracks its 

in darkening ripples on the grass, and smoothest shadows on the hills '— 

Look round and round upon this bare bleak plain, and see even here, vpon a 

winter's day, how beautiful the shadows are' Alas! it is the nature of their 

kind to be so. The loveliest things in life, fom, are but shadows; and they 
come and go, and change and fade away, as rapidly as these ! 

Another mile, and then begins a fall of snow, making the crow, who skims 
away so close above the ground to shirk the wind, a biot of ink upon the land- 
scape. But though it drives and drifts against them as they walk, stiffening 
on their skirts, freezing in the lashes of their “yen, they wouldn't have it 
fall more sparingly, no, not so much as by « single flake, although they had to 

ascore of miles. And lo! the towers of the Old Cathedral rise before 

, even now ; and bye and bye they come into the sheltered streets, made 

strangely silent by their white carpet; and so to the Inn for which they are 

; where they present such flushed and burning faces to the cold waiter, 

and are 90 brimful of vigour, that he almost feels assaulted by their presence , 

and, having nothing to oppose to the attack (being fresh, or rather stale, from 
the blazing fire in the coffee room,) is quite put out of his pale countenance. 

A famous Inn! the hall a very grove of dead game, and dangling joints of 
mutton ; and in one corner‘an illustrious larder, with glass doors, developing 
cold fowls and noble joints, and tarts wherein the raspberry jam coyly withdrew 
itself, as such @ precious creature should, behind a lattice work of pastry. And 
behold, on the first floor, at the court-end of the house, in a room with all the 
window curtains drawn, a fire piled half way up the chiamey, plates warming 
before it, wax candles gleaming everywhere, and a table spread for three with 
silver and glass cntingh fer thirty—John Westlock : not the old John of Peck- 
sniffs, but a proper gentleman: looking another and a grander person, with the 
consciousness of being his own master and having money in the bank: and 

et in some respects the old John too, for he seized ‘Tom Pinch by both his 
the instant he appeared, and fairly hugged him, in his cordial welcome. 

* And this,’ said John,‘ is Mr. Chuzzlewit. I am very glad to see him !’— 
John had an off-hand manner of his own ; so they shook hands warmly, and 
were friends in no time. 

* Stand off a moment, ‘Tom,’ cried the old pupil, laying one hand on each of 
Mr. Pinch's shoulders, and holding him out at arms length. * Let me look at 

! Just the same! Not a bit changed !’ 

* Why, it’s not so very long ago, you know,’ said Tom Pinch, ‘after all.’ 

*Tt seems an age to me,’ cried John; ‘and so it ought to seem to you, you 
dog.’ And then he pushed Tom down into the easiest chair, and clapped him 
on the back so heartily, and so like his old self in their old bedroom at old 
Pecksniff’s, that it was a — with Tom Pinch whether he should laugh 
orery. Laughter won it; and they all three laughed together. 

* [have ordered everything for dinner that we used to say we'd have, Tom,’ 
observed John Westlock. 

*No !’ said Tom Pinch, ‘ Have you !’ 

‘ ing. Don’t laugh, if you can help it, before the waiters. Z couldn't 
when I was ing it. It's like a dream.’ 

John was wrong there, because nobody ever dreamed such soup as was put 

the table directly afterwards ; or such fish ; or such side dishes ; or such 

@ top and bottom ; or such a course of birds and sweets ; or in short anything 

—, the reality of that entertainment at ten and sixpence a head, ex- 

ive of wines. As to them, the man who can dream such iced champagne, 
such claret, port, or sherry, had better go to bed and stop there. 

But perhaps the finest feature of the banquet was, that nobody was half so 
much amazed by everything as John himself, who, in his high delight, was con- 

into fits of laughter, and then endeavouring to appear preter- 

naturally solemn, lest the waiters should conceive he wasn't used to it. Some 

of the things they brought him to carve, were such outrageous practical jokes, 

that it was impossible to stand it ; and when Tom Pinch insisted, in 

spite of the deferential advice of an attendant, not only on breaking down the 

outer wall of a raised pie with a table spoon, but on trying to eat it afterwards, 

John lost all dignity, and sat behind the gorgeous dish cover at the head of the 

table, roaring to that extent that he was audible in the kitchen. Nor had he the 

least objection to laugh at himself, as he demonstrated when they had all three 

round the fire, and the dessert was on the table ; at which period, the 

waiter inquired with respectful solicitude whether that port, being a light 

and tawny wine, was suited to his taste, or whether he would wish to try a fruity 

port with greater body. To this John gravely answered, that he was well sat- 

isfied with what he had, which he esteemed, as one might say, a pretty tidy 

vin ; for which the waiter thanked him and withdrew. And then John 

told his friends, with a broad grin, that he supposed it was all right, but be 
didn’t know ; and went off into a perfect shout. 

They were very merry and full of enjoyment the whole time, but not the 
least pleasant part of the festival was, when they all three sat about the fire, 
cracking nuts, drinking wine, and talking cheerfully. It happened that Tom 
Pinch a word to say to his friend the organist's assistant, and so deserted 
hie warm comer for a few minutes at this season, lest it should grow teo 
late ; leaving the other two young men together. 

They d his health in his absence, of course; and John Westlock took 
that tunity of saying, that he had never had even a peevish word with 
Tom during the term of their residence in Mr. Pecksnifl’s house. ‘This 
naturally led him to dwell upon Tom's character, and to hint that Mr. Peck- 
sniff understood it pretty well. He only hinted this, and very distantly : 
knowing that te Tom Pinch to have that gentleman disparaged, and 
thinking it would be as well to leave the new pupil to his own discoveries. 

Yes,” said Martin. ‘ It’s impossible to like Pinch better than I do, or to do 


— justice to his good qualities. He's the most willing fellow I ever 


*He’s rather wo willin 
* It's quite a fault in him.’ 
* So it is,’ said Martin. ‘ Very tre. 
Mr. Tigg—who borrowed all the 
itin a few days. It was but half a sover 
no more, for he'll never see it again.’ 
‘ * Poor fellow !” said John, who had been very attentive to these few words. 
Perhaps you have not had an Opportunity of observing that, in his own pecu- 


on Tom's proud. 
* You don’t say so! No, I haven't 
row '’ 
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g,' observed John, who was quick in observation. 


There was a fellow only a week or so | 
money he had, on a promise to repay | 
eign, to be sure ; but it's well it was 


What do you mean? Won't he bor- 





; * He's made up of simplicity,’ said Martin. 
* You, however,’ pursued John lo 
panion with some curiosity, ‘who are older than the majority of Mr. Peck- 





‘Help yourself.’ 


, filling bis own glass, and looking at his com- and equal terms, of any rational man. 


__ May 20, 


was much too far gone in simplicity, to be admitted as the friend, on serious 





John Westlock, who did nothing by halves, if he could help it, had provided 


sniffs assistants, and have evidently had much more experience, understand | beds for his two guests in the hotel; and afvera very happy evening, they re- 


him, I have no doubt, and see how liable he is to be imposed upon.’ 


tired. Mr. Pinch was sitting on the side of his bed with his cravat and shoes 


* Certainly,’ said Martin, stretching out his legs, and holding his wine be- | off, ruminating on the manifold good qualities of his old friend, when he was 


tween his eye end the light, ‘Mr. Pecksniff knews that too. So do his daugh- 
ters. Eh?’ 

John Westlock smiled, but made no answer. es 

‘ By the bye,’ said Martin, ‘that reminds me. What's your opinion of 
Pecksniff' How did he use you! What do you think of him now '—Coolly, 
you know, when it’s all ian? ; 

* Ask Pinch,’ returned the old pupil. ‘ He knows what my sentiments used 
to be upon the subject. They are not changed, { assure you.’ 

* No, no,’ said Martin, ‘I'd rather have them from you.’ 

‘ Bot Pinch says they are unjust,’ urged John with a smile. 

‘Oh! well! Then I know what course they take beforehand,’ said Martin ; 
‘and, therefore, you can have no delicacy in speaking plainly. Don't mind 
me, I beg. Idon’t like him, I tell you frankly. I am with him because it 
happens from particular circumstances to suit my convenience. I have some 
ability, | believe, in that way ; and the obligation, if any, will most likely be 
on his side and not mine. At the lowest mark, the balance will be even and 
there'll be no obligation at all, So you may talk to me, as if I had no connex- 
ion with his.’ 

‘If you press me to give my opinion'—returned John Westlock. 

‘Yes, I do,’ said Martin. ‘ You'll oblige me.’ 

‘I should say,’ resumed the other, ‘that he is the most consummate scoun- 
drel on the face of the earth.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Martin, as coolly as ever. ‘ That's rather —_— 

‘ Not stronger than he deserves,’ said John ; ‘and if he called upon me to 
express my opinion of him to his face, I would do so in the very same terms, 
without the least qualification. His treatment of Pinch is in itself enough to 
justify them ; but when I look back upon the five years I passed in that house, 
and remem)er the hypocrisy, the knavery, the meannesses, the false pretences, 
the lip service of that fellow, aod his. trading in saintly semblances for the 
very worst realities; when I remember how often I was the witness of all 
this, and how often I was made a kind of party to it, by the fact of being there, 
with him fer my teacher ; | swear to you, that I almost despise myself.’ 

Martin drained his glass, and looked at the fire. 

‘I don’t mean to say, that is a right feeling,’ pursued John Westlock, ‘ be- 
cause it was no fault of mine; end | can quite understand—you, for instance, 
fully appreciating him, and yet being forced by circumstances to remain there. 
I tell you simply what my feeling is ; and even now, when, as you say, it’s all 
over; and when I have the satisfaction of knowing that he always hated me, 
and we always quarrelled, and I always told him my mind ; even now, I feel 


interrupted by a knock at his chamber door, and the voice of John himself. 
* You're not asleep, yen are yo Tom” 
‘Bless you,no! not {. I was thinking of you,’ replied Tom, opening 
door. ‘Come in.’ skied F ni 
‘1 am not going to detain you,’ said John; ‘but I have forgotten all the 
evening a little commision I took upon myself; and I am afraid I may t 
it again, if I fail to discharge it at once. You know a Mr. Tigg, Tom, I 
believe 

- Tigg " cried Tom. ‘Tigg!’ The gentleman who borrowed some money 
of me! 

‘Exactly,’ said John Westlock. ‘He begged me to present his compli- 
ments, and to return it with many thanks. Here it is. I suppose it’s a good 
one, but he’s rather a doubtful kind of customer, Tom.” 

Mr. Pinch received the little piece of gold, with a face whose brightness 
might have shamed the metal; and said he had no fear about that. He was 
glad, a to find Mr. Tigg so prompt and h ble in his dealings : 
very glad.’ 

* Why, to tell you the truth, Tom,’ replied his friend, ‘ he is not always so. 
If you'll take my advice, you'll avoid him as much as you can, in the event of 
your encountering him again. And by no means, Tom—pray bear this in 
mind, for | am very serious—by no means lend him money any more.’ 

* Aye, aye !’ said Tom, with his eyes wide open. 

‘ He is very far from being a reputable acquaintance,’ returned young West- 
lock ; ‘and the more you let him know you think so, the better for you, Tom.’ 

‘I say, John,’ quoth Mr. Pinch, as his coun'enance fell, and he shook his 
head in a dejected manner, ‘ [ hope you're not getting into bad company.’ 

‘ No, no,’ he replied laughing. ‘ Don’t be uneasy on that score." 

‘Oh, but I am uneasy,’ said Tom Pinch ; * I can’t help it, when I hear you 
talking in that way. If Mr. Tigg is what you describe him to be, you have no 
business to know him John. You may laugh, but I don’t consider it by any 
tneans a laughing matter, I assure you.” 

‘No, no,’ returned his friend, composing his features. ‘ Quite right. It is 
not, certainly.’ 

‘You know, John,’ said Mr. Pinch, ‘ Your very good nature and kindness of 
heart make you thoughtless ; and you can’t be too careful on such a point as 
this. Upon my word, if I thought you were falling among bad companions, I 
should be quite wretched, for I know how difficult you would find it to shake 

them off. I would much rather have lost this money, John, than I would have 
had it back again on such terms” 








sorry that J didn’t yield to an impulse I often had, as a boy, of running away 
from him and going abroad.’ 

‘ Why abroad !’ asked Martin, turning his eyes upon the speaker 

‘In search,’ replied John Westlock, shrugging his shoulders, ‘ of the liveli- 
hood I couldn’t have earned at home. There would have been something 
spirited in that. But, come—fill your glass, and let us forget him.’ 

‘As soon as you please,’ said Martin. ‘In reference to myself and my con- 
nexion with him, I have only to repeat what I said before. I have taken my 
own way with him so far, and shall continue to do so, even more than ever ; 
for the fact is—to tell you the truth—that I believe he looks to me to supply 
his defects, and couldn't afford to lose me. I had a notion of that, in first 
going there. Your health!’ 

‘ Thank you,’ returned young Westlock, ‘Yours, And may the new pupil 
turn out as well as you can desire !’ 

* What new pupil !’ 

‘ The fortunate youth, born under an auspicious star,’ returned John West- 
leck, lhughing ; ‘ whose parents, or guardians, are destined to be hooked by the 
eee What ! don’t you know that he has advertised again !’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Oh, yes. I read it just before dinner in the old newspaper. I know it to 
be his; having some reason to remember the style. Hush! Here’s Pinch. 
Strange, is it not, that the more he likes Pecksniff (if he can like him better 
than he does,) the greater reason one has to like him? Nota word more, or 
we shall spoil his whole enjoyment.’ 

Tom entered as the words were spoken, with a radiant smile upon his fece ; 
and rubbing his hands, more from a sense of delight than because he was cold 
(for he had been running fast,) sat down in his warm corner again, and was as 
happy as—as only Tom Pinch could be. There is no other simile that will 
express his state of mind. 

* And so,’ he said, when he had gazed at his friend for some time in silent 
pleasure, ‘so you really are a gentleman at last, John. Well, to be sure !’ 

‘ Trying to be, Tom; trying to be,’ he rejoined good-humouredly. ‘ There 
is no saying what I may turn out in time.’ 

‘I suppose you wouldn’t carry your own box to the mail now,’ said Tom 
Pinch, smiling : ‘ although you lost it altogether by not taking it.’ 

*Wouldn’t [1 retorted John. ‘That's all you know about it, Pinch. It 
must be a very heavy box that I wouldn't carry to get away from Pecksniff’s, 
Tom.’ 

‘There !’ cried Pinch, turning to Martin, ‘I told you so. The great fault 
in his character is his injustice to Pecksniff. You musn’t mind a word he says 
on that subject. His prejudice is most extraordinary.’ 

‘ The absence of anything like prejudice on Tom's part, you know,’ said John 
Westlock, laughing heartily, as he laid his hand on Mr. Pinch’s shoulder, ‘ is 
perfectly wenterhe . If one man ever had a profound knowledge of another, 
and saw him in a true light, and in his own proper colours, ‘Tom has that know- 
ledge of Mr. Pecksniff.’ 

* Why, of course I have,’ cried Tom. ‘ That's exactly what I have so often 
said to you. If you knew him as well as I do—John, I'd give almost any 
money to bring that about—you’d admire, respect, and reverence him. You 
couldn't help it. Oh, how you wounded his feelings when you went away !’ 

‘If [ had known whereabout his feelings lay,’ retorted young Westlock, ‘ I'd 
have done my best, Tom, with that end in view, you may depend upon it. But 
as I couldn’t wound him in what he has not, and in what he knows nothing of, 
except in his ability to probe them to the quick in other people, I am afraid I 
can lay no claim to your compliment.’ 

Mr. Pinch, being unwilling to protract a discussion which might possibly cor- 
rupt Martin, forbore to say anthing in reply to this speech; but John Westlock, 
whom nothing short of an iron gag would have silenced when Mr. Pecksniff's 
merits were once in question, continued notwithstanding. 

‘ His feelings! Oh, he’s a tender-hearted man. His feelings! Ob, he’s a 
considerate, conscientious, self-examining, moral vagabond, he is! His feel- 
ings! Oh!—what’s the matter Tom !’ 

Mr. Pinch was by this time erect upon the hearth-rug, buttoning his coat 
with great energy. 

* 1 can’t bear it,’ said Tom, shaking his head. ‘No. I really cannot. You 
must excuse me, John. I have a great esteem and friendship for you; I love 
you very much; and have been perfectly charmed and overjoyed to-day, to find 
you just the same as ever; but I cannot listen to this.’ 

* Why, it’s my old way, Tom; and you say yourself that you are glad to 
find me unchanged.’ 

* Not in this respect,’ said Tom Pinch. ‘You must excuse me, John. I 
cannot, really; I will not. It’s very wrong; you should be more guarded in 
your expressions. It was bad enough when you and I used to be alone to- 
gether, Get under existing circumstances, [ can’t endure it, really. No. I 
cannot, indeed.’ 

* You are quite right!" exclaimed the other, exchanging looks with Martin ; 
‘and I am quite wrong, Tom. I don’t know how the decce we fell on this 
unlucky theme. I beg your pardon with all my heart.’ 

‘You have a free and manly temper, I know, said Pinch; ‘and therefore, 
your being so ungenerous in this one solitary instance, ouly grieves me the 
more. It's not my pardon you have to ask, John. You have done me nothing 


sniff’s health !’ 
* Thank you,’ cried Tom, shaking hands with him eagerly, and filling a bum- 


Pe. ‘Thank you; I'll drink it with all my heart, John. Mr. Pecksniff's 
ealth, and prosperity to him !’ 


sniff's health, and Something to him—but what, was not quite audible. The 
general unanunity being then completely restored, they drew their chairs closor 
round the fire, and conversed in perfect harmony and enjoyment until bed-time. | 
No slight circumstance, perhaps, could have better illustrated the difference | 
of character between John Westlock and Martin Chuzzlewit, than the manner 
in which each of the young men contemplated Tom Pinch, after the little rup- 
ture just described. There was a certain amount of jocularity in the looks of 
both, no doubt, but there all resemblance ceased. The old pupil could not do 
enough to show Tom how cordially he felt towards him, and his friendly regard | 





Joh Weestlock shook his head. 

° t's very odd,’ said Martin, sett d . sis 
strange compound, to be sure.” ing down his empty glass. ‘He's a 
ian a receiving money asa gift,’ resumed John Westlock : «1 think he'd | 





seemed of a graver and more thoughtful kind than before. The new one, on) 
the other hand, had no impulse but to laugh at the recollection of Tom's ex- | 
treme absurdity ; and mingled with his amusement there was something slight- 


but kindnesses.’ | 


ing and contemptuous, indicative, as it appeared, of his opinion that Mr i 


‘I tell you, my dear good old fellow,’ cried his friend, shaking him to and 
fro with both hands, and smiling at him with a cheerful, open countenauce, that 
would have carried conviction to a mind much more suspicious than Tom’s ; ‘I 
| tell you there is no danger.’ 
| * Well!’ cried Tom, ‘I am glad to hear it; I am overjoyed to hearit. Tam 
sure there is not, when you say so in that manner. You won’t take it ill, John, 
that I said what I did just now ”’ 


‘Ill said the other, giving his hand a hearty squeeze ; ‘why what do you 
think | am made of!’ Mr. Tigg and J are not on such an intimate footing that 
you need be at all uneasy ; I give you my solemn assurance of that, Tom. You 
are quite comfortable now?’ 

‘ Quite,’ said Tom. 

‘Then once more, good night /” 

‘Good night !’ cried Tom; ‘and such pleasant dreams to you as should 
attend the sleep of the best fellow in the world !” 

‘Except Pecksniff,’ said his friend, stopping at the door for a moment, and 
looking gaily back. 

‘Except Pecksniff,’ answered Tom, with great gravity ; ‘ of course.’ 

And thus they parted for the night; John Westlock full of lightheartedness 
and good humour, and poor Tom Pinch quite satisfied; though still, as he 
turned over on his side in bed, he muttered to himself, ‘I really do wish, for 
all that, though, that he wasn’t acquainted with Mr. Tigg!’ 


They breakfasted together very early next morning, for the two young men 
desired to get back again in good season ; and John Westlock was to return 
to London by the coach that day. As he had some hours to spare, he bore 
them company for three or four miles on their walk, and only parted from them 
at last in sheer necessity. The parting was an unusually hearty one, not only 
as between him and Tom Pinch, but on the side of Martin also, who had found 
in the old pupil a very different sort of person from the milksop he had prepared 
himself to expect. 

In the mean time, Martin and Tom pursued their way, until they halted, safe 
and sound, at Mr. Pecksniff’s house, where a brief epistle from that good gen- 
tleman to Mr. Pinch, announced the family’s return by that night’s coach. As 
it would pass the corner of the lane at about six o'clock in the morning, Mr. 
Pecksniff requested that the gig might be in waiting at the finger-post about 
that time, together with a cart for the luggage. And to the end that he might 
be received with the greater honour, the young men agreed to rise early, and 
be upon the spot themselves. 


, . * * * . * * * * 


‘ Now, will you have the goodness to tell me what ‘his portends ”” 

* What ” asked Tom. 

‘ This fellow’s behaviour—Mr. Pecksniff’s, | mean. You saw it” 

* No, indeed I did not,” cried Tom. ‘ 1 was busy with the trunks.’ 

‘It is no mattter,’ said Martin. * Come! Let us make haste back.’ And without an- 
other word he started off atsuch a pace, that Tom had some difficulty in keeping up 
with him. 

He had no care where he went, but walked through little heaps of mud and little pools 
of water with the utmost indifference ; looking straight before him, and sometimes 
laughing in a strange manner within himself. Tom felt that anything he eould say 
would only render bim the more obstinate, and therefore trusted to Mr. Pecksniffs man- 
ner. when they reached the house, to remove the mistaken impression under which he 
felt convinced so great a favourite as the new pupil must unquestionably be labour 
ing. But he was not a little armazed himself, when they did reach it, and entered the 
parlour where Mr. Pecksniff was sitting alone before the fire, drinking some hot tea, to 
find, that instead of taking favourable notice of his relative, and keeping him, Mr. Pinch, 
in the background, he did exactly the reverse, and was so lavish in his attentions, that 
Tom was thoroughly confounded. 

‘ Take some tea, Mr. Pinch—take some tea, said Peckeniff, stirring the fire. * You 
must be very cold and damp, Pray take some tea, and come into a warm place, Mr. 
Pinch.’ 

Tom saw that Martin looked at Mr. Pecksniff as though he could have easily found it 
in his heart to give Aw an invitation to a very warm place ; but he was quite silent, and 
standing opposite that gentleman at the table, regarded him attentively. 

‘ Take achair, Mr. Pinch,’ said Pecksniff. ‘ Take a chair, if you please. How have 
things gone on in our absence, Mr. Pinch ” 

* You—you will be very much pleased with the grammar-school, sir,’ said Tom. ‘ It’s 
nearly finished.’ 

‘If you will have the goodness, Mr. Pinch,’ said Pecksniff, waving his hand, and 
smiling,‘ we will not discuss anything connected with that question at present. What 
have you been doing, Thomas, humph ” 

Mr. Pinch looked from master to pupil, and from pupil to master, and was so per- 
plexed and dismayed, that he wanted presence of mind to answer the question. In this 
awkward interval, Mr. Pecksniff (who was perfectly conscious of Martin’s gaze, though 
he had never once glanced towards him) poked the fire very much, and when he 
couldn’t do that any more, drank tea assiduously. 

* Now, Mr. Pecksniff,’said Martin at last, in a very quiet voice, ‘if you have sufficiently 
refreshed and recovered yourself, ! shall be gladto hear what you mean by this treat- 
; ment of me.’ ° 
| ‘And what,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, turning his eyes on Tom Pinch, even more placidly 
and gently than before, ‘ what have you been doing Thomas, humph ”” 

When he had repeated this inquiry, he looked round the walls of the room as if he 
were curious te see whether any nails had been le't there by accident tn former times. 

Tom was almost at his wit’s end what to say between the two, and hed elready made 

gesture as if he would call Mr. Pecksniff’s attention to the gentleman who had last 
addressed him, when Martin saved him further trouble, by doing so himself. 

‘Mr. Pecksniff,’ he said, softly rapping the table twice or thrice, and moving a step 
or two nearer, so that he could have touched him with his hand ; * you heard what 
I said justnow. Do me the favour to reply, if you please. I ask you’—he raised his 
voice a little here—‘ what you mean by this ” 

‘Thus much more, sir,’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, trembling from head to foot, and trying 
to rub his hands. as though he were only cold. ‘ Thus much more, if you force me to 
publish your shame before a third party, which | was unwilling and indisposed to do. 
| This lowly roof, sir, must not be contaminated by the presence of one, who has de- 





‘Well! Pecksniff’s pardon, then,’ said young Westlock. ‘ Anything, Tom, | ceived, and cruelly deceived, an honourable, beloved, venerated, and venerable 
or anybody. Pecksnifl’s pardon—will that do! Here! let us drink Peck-| gentleman ; and who wisely suppressed that deceit from me when he sought my pro- 


tection and favour, krowing that humble as Iam, | am an honest man, seeking to do 
my duty in this carnal universe, and setting my face againstall vice and treachery. 
| weep for your depravity, sir,’ said Mr Pecksniff, ‘I mourn over your corruption, I 
pity your voluntary withdrawal of yourself from the flowery paths of purity and 
peace ;” here he struck himself upon his breast or moral garden ; * but | cannot have a 
| leper and a serpent for aninmate. Go forth,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, stretching out his 





John Westlock echoed the sentiment, or nearly so; for he drank Mr. Peck- | jind- “go forth, young man! Like all who knew you, I renounce you ! 


With what intention Martin made astride forward at these words, it is impossible 
to say. It is enough to know that Tom Pinch caught him in his arms, and that at the 
same moment Mr. Pecksniff stepped back so hastily, that he missed his footing, tum- 
bled ower achair, and fell ina sitting posture on the ground, where he remained 
without an effort to get up again, with his head in a corner; perhaps considering it 
the safest place. : 

Martin pointed at him with unutterabie — and flinging his hat upon his 
heac, walked from the room and frem the house. He went so rapidly that he was al- 
ready clear of the village, when he heard Tom Pinch calling breathlessly after him in 
the distance. . 

‘And where "cried Tom. ‘Oh where will you go!’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he said.—* Yes ido. I'll goto America!’ 

‘Take this ” cried Tom, pressing 4 book upon him in great agitation. ‘1 must make 
haste back, and can't say anything would Heavenbe with you. Look at the leaf 
have turned down. Good bye, good bye " 

The simple fellow wrung him by the hand with tears stealing down his cheeks , and 
they parted hurriedly upon their separate ways 
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THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC. 
House of Commons, April 11th. 

Dr. BROWNING then rose to move “ for copies of the correspondence of 
the British Government with the Porte on the subject of the Bishop of Jeruss- 
lem.” The honorable member said, that he could not but consider the creation 
of this bishopric most unfortunate, both as regarded the office itself and the in- 
dividual chosen to fulfil its duties. If, before the nomination, the government 
had only applied to the authorities at Constantinople, they would no doubt have 
found that there were great objections to the appointment. They had pro- 
ceeded, however, on their own responsibility. On the understanding that a 
firman would be obtained, which had never been secured, large sums of money 
were collected throughout the country for the purpose of carrying out @ plan 
which was understood to have originated in a theory of the King of Prussia, 
that some sort of hermaphrodite union between the Lutheran and Anglican 
churches could be rene about it inthe Holy Land. Wheu the bishop arrived 
he found himself surrounded by difficulties. He was entirely ignorant of orien- 
tal languages, and, as he (Dr. Bowring) believed, of general classical literature. 
He was a good Hebrew scholar certainly, but the only modern languages he 
could speak were English and German. ‘Then there was a very serious perso- 
nal obstacle to his Success as an ecclesiastic, which was nothing more nor less 
than his being of Jewish origin. However, the bishop landed, and was received 
with all the pomp and parade of Mussulman forms. Of course no little curiosity 
was evivced to see this ‘ vescovo"—this “ English bishop,” as he was called. 
The curiosity of the people, however, became astonishment when they saw the 
bishop's wife— una vescora,” as they termed her ; and when the six children 
came, then in pious horror they lifted up their hands, exclaiming, in absolute 
amazement, “ Vescovini! Santa Maria! and are there little bishops too ne (loud 
laughter.) In fact, any one who knew the East knew this—that it was impos- 
sible to connect, in the minds of the people, morality with the Christian charac- 
ter, unless that character was, among churchmen, associated with celibacy 
(hear, hear) Whom was he to convert ’—The Jews? Why, the affection of 
the Jews for the Holy Land was moat—most—yes, most touching. They ar- 
rived by hundreds from every quarter of the world, and were satisfied if they only 
died in the land of their forefathers. No; if the bishop made any converts, it 
would be among a class of men who were likely te do no honour to their con- 
version. Within his own experience, he had generally found that there were 
more Christians in the Levant professing Mahomedism (he would not say con- 
verted, for he believed such conversion to be impossible) than there were Ma- 
homedans converted to Christianity. But was it hoped that he would convert 
the Mussulmans? Conversions of Mussulmans wes almost without example, 
and the very circumstance of his being of Jewish origin would alone suffice to 
make the bishop an object of contempt to that body. But he saw it was use- 
less to proceed. [At this time members of both parties were rapidly leaving 
the house.) It was clear it was intended thete should be a count (no, no, from 
the ministerial benches.) 

The question having bren put. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that he could not but express his extreme surprise 
at the tone adopted by the hon. and learned gentleman who had just sat down 
He had adverted with scorn and derision to an appointment which, in his (Sir R 
Inglis’s) opinion, did equal honour to the character of the princes who combined 
to make it, and to the individuel who was the subject of their choice. Ours 
was the only community in the whole civilized world which had not long since 
sent an ecclesiastic to Palestine as the representative of our church ; and now 
that we had at last redeemed our character in this respect, we were to be made 
the subjects of taunt and scorn. And what were the objections to the bishop ! 
First of all it was objected that he was descended from Jewish parents. He 
(Sir R. Inglis) would hardly like to trust himselfto a consideration of the higher 
topics which this allusion suggested ; but looking merely at the profession of 
liberal principles usually made upon the other side, he must say that from such a 
quarter he had hardly expected such a sneer. The fact, he admitted, was 
well founded, but that the fact was an objection he, for one, did not admit. On 
the contrary, he conceived that the circumstance rendered the selection pecu- 
liarly appropriate. Who was the first Bishop of Jerusalem’? Was he rota 
Jew? ho was the founder of the first Christian church in Jerusalem? Was 
he not St. James? Were not those first called to the Christian ministry Jews 
rather than Gentiles? Assuredly this was so ; and if so, how could any member 
in that house for one moment stand up and object to a man of Jewish descent 
filling an office in the Christian church? Another objection was, indeed, a 
strange one. ‘The hon. member, starding in his place in that house, affirmed 
that Bishop Alexander was not a scholar. He admitted, however, that the 
bishop was an excellent Hebraist. He held in his hand a copy of Dr. Alexan- 
der’s inaugural lecture, which had been represented by persons who were quali- 
fied to judge in matters of this kind to exhibit a considerable amount of learning. 
Dr. Alexander had held the professorship of Hebrew and Rabbinical literature 
at King’s College, during which period he showed great classical attainments. 
He thought that Dr. Alerander was equal to most men who had been sent from 
this country on missionary enterprises. He had passed his examination in 
Greek before Archbishop Magee. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London had also opportunities of appreciating the Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem’s scholastic and general acquirements. The hon. member had contended 
that no bishop ought to have been appointed, much less a married mau ; but if 
there was ove point in which the reformed Church of England stood favourably 
when contrasted with the Church of Rome, it was by not insisting upon the 
celibacy of the clergy connected with her establishment. He thought that the 
presence of the bishop's wife at Jerusalem would also have a favourable effect. 
She would have an opportunity of exhibiting those social virtues which could 
not but be productive of good to those by whom she was surrounded. He 
begged to inform the hon. member that the Porte promised Dr. Alexander its 
protection, and that protection the Bishop of Jerusalem did at that moment 
practicaliy enjoy. He held in his hand a copy of a letter from the bishop him- 
self, in which Dr. Alexander stated that most unfair and exaggerated reports 
had been put in circulation respecting him. Among other things it had been 
said, that he (the bishop) had been stoned. There was not a syllable of truth 
inthe matter. The bishop stated that he had never preached in the open air. 
But if a stone had been thrown at the bishop, as represented, it was no more 
than had occurred within the last year and a-half to one of their own bishops, 
the Bisbop of Norwicb, and which case came before the quarter sessions. He 
believed that the hon. member had not visited Jerusalem recently, and there- 
fore he would inform him that on the last occasion when the bishop adminis 
tered the communion, there were 24 communicants, and he had no donbt the 
aumber would goon gradually increasing. 

Sir R. PEEL said the hon. member had shown himself, throughout the 
whole of his speech, to be actuated by such a hostile spirit towards the object 
of his remark, and he had commented on the subject in terms so replete with 
levity and scorn, that it could not be a matter of much surprise, either to him- 
self orto the house, if he (Sir R. Peel) were to refuse to grant the papers 
moved for, eve on that ground alone. It could scarcely be expected that 
Bishop Alexander would not labour under many difficulties which were inci- 
dental to his position, on first taking possession of his office at Jerusalem ; and 
as the production of the correspondence and papers sought to be obtained by 
the hon. member would in no degree tend to relieve those difficulties, he did 
not deem it to be consistent with his duty to produce them. All that the pub. 
lic had been called upon to do was to defray the cost of his passage to Syria, 
and the hon. member had no right tocharge the government with any intention 
to swerve from its engagements on this head. The hon. member had asserted 
that the arrival of the bishop in Syria had been attended with considerable ex- 
citement amongst some of the Christian sects ; but he (Sir R. Peel) could refer 
to a letter from Col. Rose, who accompanied the bishop, wherein it was stated 
that great respect and cordiality marked the reception of that right rev. person 
amongst all classes on his journey from Jaffa to Jerusalem. As to the other 
Christian sects in Asia and Syria being hostile to the establishment of a Pro- 
testant bishopric at Jerusalem, this assertion was disproved by the satisfaction 
expressed by the Roman Catholics of Smyrna at the appointment of Bishop 
Alexander, and by similar manifestations of concurrence by other parties. The 
hon. member had stated it to be his belief, founded on personal knowledge, 
that there were ve ) many Christians in the East who had outwardly con- 
formed to Mahomedism for the sake of temporal advantages, whilst he had 
never seen any Instance in which a Mahomedan had turned Christian. But 
this fact formed a still stronger reason why a Protestant bishop should be ap- 
pointed to those parts, in order by his presence and ministry to preserve Chris- 
tians from this apostacy. No doubt the mission had encountered difficulties ; 
but were they to be deterred from proceeding on that account? Why, if Mr. 
Borrow had suffered himself to be prevented from circulating the Bible in 
Span by the obstructions he met with, he could never have spread such en- 
lightenment and information through that country. Upon these grounds, be- 
lieving that there were wilfol exaggerations and mistakes promulgated in cer- 
tain continental papers with reference to the feeling of hostili:y existing to- 
wards Bishop Alexander, and that the most erroneous impressions would arise, 
were he, after the speech of the hon. and learned member, to accede to his 
motion, and having a sincere desire, as far as tile inflaence of the government 
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could be properly exerted, to give every aid towards the success of the measure, 
he should feel it to be his duty to oppose the motion (hear, hear ) 

lord PALMERSTON entirely concurred in the views of the right hon. 
baronet (Sir R. Peel) as to the motion of his hon. and learned friend. His 
hon. and learned friend had attached great importance to the fact of the bishop 
being married, and not only being married, but accompanied by a family of 
children. He owned it was rather extraordinary that a Protestant should 
think that a — of surprise, or consider that it could be a matter of reproach 
in any part of the world. He was sure that any Protestant, with the feelings 
of a Protestant, would have felt that that was a mark of distinction between 
the Protestant and other churches, which wes rather a subject of pride and 
self-congratulation than anything else. 

After a few words from Mr. Smythe, 

Dr. BOWRING said that, as there had been a grant of public money, he 
thought the question a fair subject for di-cussion. 
observations which had been made, bat the spirit of his remarks had been quite 
mistaken. With the leave of the house he would withdraw the motion. 

Mr. W. COWPER moved for a select committee to inquire into the propri- 
ety of setting apart a portion of all waste lands which shall be enclosed by act 
of parliament, to be let out in small a!lotments to the labouring poor of the dis 
trict, and also into the best mode of effecting the same. The hon. member 
observed that the allotment system had been exceedirgly beneficial in this 
country, and that in those cases where it had been adopted the produce of the 
land had vastly increased. Many schemes had been proposed for the relief of 
the poor, by allotments of land, but he approved of none of them but that 
which provided the lots should be so small as not to interfere with the labourer’s 
ordinary employment, or to make him independent of his employer. The al- 
lotment system was found to be the best contrivance for reducing the poor 
rates. In one parish it had produced a reduction of from 7001. to 2001. a year 
in the rates. Its adoption would secure the well-being of the working classes, 
and they should not, therefore, hesitate to do whatever laid in their power for 
the purpose of carrying it into effect. ‘The allotments should be made in small 
quantities, for if made in too large quantities, they might tempt poor men to 
embark to an extent which would prove utterly ruinous to them in bad seasons 
They ought, however, to be sufficient to afford continual employment in the 
evening, so as to save them from the excitement of the ale house. The system 
had been found in many cases to produce great changes in the habits of la- 
bourers. In West Kent, where 3000 allotments had been made to labourers, 
it was found that not one of these men was guilty in 1841 or 1842 of any of- 
fenee against the laws—though many of them had been in the habit before of 
living by poaching and other bad practices. As the General Enclosure Act, 
which was about to be introduced, would not contain any clause on this subject, 
he thought it desirable that a committee should turn attention to the subject 
and mature some plas. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, that when, on a former evening, the hon. member for 
Knaresborough asked leave to bring in a bill on this subject, he stated his 
Opinions Upou it. As the appointment of a committee was a safer course than 
the introduction of a bill, he should be sorry onthe part of the government to 
interfere with the object of the hon gent., and as he was sure that the commit 
tce would be fairly and honourably selected, he would, with that understanding, 
acquiesce in the motion 

Colonel T. WOOD said, as in former enclosure acts certain quantities of 
the enclosed lands were set apart for the use of the parish in which they were 
situate, and these were let by the overseers of the poor to one farmer, the rent 
being applied to reduce the poor rates, he thought the committee should have 
power to inquire whether these lands might not be more usefully allotted in 
small parcels to labourers, and he should therefore suggest the addition after 
the words “Act of Parliament” of the following words, “or of any lands 
which under former enclosure acts were dedicated to the use of the poor 

This suggestion having been at once adopted, and these words inserted, the 
motion was agreed to. 
ee 


LINES ON THE FUNERAL OF LORD HILL. 


From the long dark train there comes a moan, 
A lament for the good and brave ; 
A glorious spirit from earth is gone, 
They are beasing him to the grave. 
Sad and slow the veterans go, 
Who bravely faced with hii the foe. 


There, amidst sobbing and streaming eyes, 
Are the children of soldiers slain. 
The heart that felt their suppliant cries, 
Is cold—they are orphans again. 
Helpless and slow, weeping they go, 
The young heart’s grief must overflow. 


Kindred are there, who honoured his name, 
And for him would have gladly died ; 
Brave youths, who followed his steps to fame, 
They have lost their kind, noble guide, 
Silent they go, absorbed in woe, 
Far, far too deep for tears to show. 


Old comrades o'er his memory sigh, 
And just praise with true sorrow blend ; 
E’en Wellington’s firm and lofty eye, 
Now droops o’er his ancient friend 
And musing slow, his deep thoughts go, 
To battle-fields fought long ago. 


In many a distant warrior land, 
His bright memory lingers still ; 
The gentle heart, the uncenquered brand 
Of the gallant Sir Rowland Hill. 
ese brave men noble praise bestow, 
And bless their gracious—generous foe. 


When death's shadows were gathering round, 
Life’s last, lingering gleam fading o'er, 
His eyelids rose at the heavenly sound, 
“ Peace! India with blood streams no more !" 
A tear of joy—a radiant glow, 
His eye then closed on all below. 


How still ! how sweet ! is the last long sleep! 
How calmly the true hero dies. 
On this dim cold earth, the heart must weep, 
The spirit seeks rest in the skies. 
Gently to Heaven fioats up the breath, 
Beatified is the Christian's death. 


Ceased the toll of the deep-passing bell, 
The last sacred rites are given ; 
In brave, faithful hearts, his high deeds dwell, 
His virtues are treasured in Heaven. 
Solemn and slow, now home they go, 
Alas! the soldier's friend lies low. 
H., Feb. 23, 1843. 





MEMOIR OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN BOSCA- 
WEN SAVAGE, OF THE MARINES, K.C.B., K.C.H. 


This veteran officer, who died at hie residence on Woolwich Common, on 
the 8th March, 1843, was descended from an ancient family of that name set- 
tled at Ardquin, county Down, Ireland, for many centuries, and ata very 
early age entered the Army ; his first commission bears date Sth December, 
1762, in the 91st Regiment of Foot. He exchanged to the 48th Regiment of 
Foot, 1773, and was employed in the West Indies (Island of Tobago) darin, 
the rebellion of the negroes there ; he afterwards returned to England, al 
sold out of the army in 776. In January, 1777, he obtained a Second Lieu- 
tenant's Commission in the Marines, was promoted to First Lieutenant shortly 
afterwards ; Captain, 24th April, 1795; Major 15th August, 1806; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Army, Ist January, 1815 ; ditto in the Corps of Marines 
24th March, 1812; Colonel and Commandant of the Chatham division, 20th 
June, 1825. 

He was appointed Deputy Adjutant-General 17th March, 1831 ; ed 
to Maise-Genesdl, and ual r a the serving corps to the Unattached List, 
10th January, 1837. 

Sir John embarked on board H M.S. Princess Amelia, 1778, and was trans- 
ferred to H.M.S. Bedford, 74 guns, 1779, and sailed in the fleet under the 
command of Sir George Rodney, to the relief of Gibraltar ; on the passage to 
which fortress, a convoy, consisting of one line-of-battle ship and fri , was 
captared. The above fleet also fell in with the ish fleet, on the 16th 
January, 1780, under the command of Don Juan De brought them to 


He took in good part the | 


action, captured six sail of the line, drove two line-of-battle ships on 
then proceeded and relieved Gibraltar, On her return to Eaclsod’ the Beat 
ford captured a French line-of battle ship and frigates. 

In 1782, Captain Savage sailed to the West ndics, on board H.M.S. Dol- 
phin, and returned to England the following vear. 

Dering the peace he was employed on board several ships, and at his 
divisional head quarters, in the usual routine of military doties. 
am a esting vy “= revolutionary war with "Fane he embarked on 
ard the Niger, and in that frigate narrow! 
of Holland ie a dreadful beodiens BSaneed. Opn ee pre mee 
In 1795 he embarked on board H.M_S. Orion, 74, joined the squadron under 
the command of Sir Jobn Jervis, 1797, and was on the 14th February of that 
year engaged with the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent, (where four sail of 
the line were captured.) and employed blockeding Cadiz until June, 1798, 
when ho was placed under the orders of Sir Horatio Nelson up the Mediter- 
ranean. On the Ist of August, 1798, Nelson engaged the French fleet off the 
mouth of the Nile, when eleven sail of the line and two frigates were taken 
and destroyed ; in this brilliant victory Sir John was severely wounded, but 
refused te allow his name to be included in the list of wounded, After the 
prizes had been secured at Lisbon he returned to England in November, 1798 
In 1801, embarked on board the Ganges, 74, joined the Baltic fleet, and this 
ship was second to Lord Nelson in the action of Copenhagen, 2nd April, 1801, 
where six sail of the line and all the other vesse!s opposed were captured. He 
joined Lord St Vincent's fleet off Brest, sailed for Jamacia, and remained there 
until November, 1803, when he returned to England. 

Sir John was made a KC B., and K C.H., for his services, and wes in the 
receipt of a Good Service Pension of 300/. per annum. He also received 
wees — the Pariotic Fund during the war, 

¢ following are the names of the ships at the ca f 
GREE Ttloe poet ps pture or destruction o 
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Gane. Gone. 
Gapuscaio ‘ , . 64 Phenix . : ‘ . 
Monario ; 74 Princessa P , 74 
Diligente . 74 St. Juan . 
St. Domingo . 74 St.Eugino . 75 
Protherto . . 64 St. Joseph > 112 
Salvadorde! Mundo . 120 St. Nicholas ‘ ' 80 
St. Judro , ; . 7 L/Orient : 120 
Le Franklin a4 Le Timolion ‘ ‘ 4 
Le Tonnant. . &4 Le Guerrier. ' . 74 
Le Conquerant : 74 Le Spartiate , : 74 
L, Aquilon . 74 Le Sovereign Peuple . 7A 
Le Heroux ‘ 7A Le Nunere 3 : 7 


Exclusive of the whole of the Danish fleet in the action off Copenbagen, 
besides frigates and many other smaller vessels of war 








THE FIGHT OF THE SACRED GROVE. 


RY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 


The affection entertained by the ancients for their domestic deities, Lares and 
Manes—spirits of their ancestors, hovering around the spot where their mortal 
lives had been spent, and solicitous for the welfare of their descendants—was 
not more marked than is, in the present day, the religious veneration paid by 
the Arabs to the tombs of their Sheiks. ‘The apotheosis of a Christian has 
been generally an act of the church, but that of an Arab Sheik is the simple 
expression of the lively regard entertained by the tribe, during lifetime, for the 
piety, wisdom, and pariarchal virtues of their chief and which, after his trans- 
lation to the mysterious world of the dead, is made to assume the character of 
& positive sanctification. 

The tombs of Sheiks, thus honoured, are scattered all over the land of Islam 
ism. They are of all magnitudes, and of various forms Great attention is 
paid to the picturesque in their position : hence sometimes they sre planted on 
the conical tops of isolated hills, at others they advance to the point of tall 
cliffs beetling over the sea or river; sometimes they sparkle like lone white 
pillars on the desert, at others are embosomed in groves, or shadowed, on the 
road side, by one or two gigantic planes. In the Chaldean and Bebylonian 
marshes they are, however, often but frail memorials to the dead, being fre- 
quently rade structures, built of reeds, and torn by each angry blast that sweeps 
across the wilderness of waters 

The veneration of the Arabs for these sepulchres of their holy men led to an 
unfortunate occurrence, during the navigation of the Euphrates, which was the 
cause of one of the few interruptions to the friendly intercourse that took place 
between the Arabs and ourselves, and which might have been easily avoided, 
had the fiery tempered natives only announced their disapprobation of our pro- 
ceedings, instead of having recourse at once to viol . The st Eu- 
phrates had just traversed the Chaldean marshes. The banks of the river be- 
gan to rise, and for the first time after a navigation of many miles, a clamp of 
wood made its appearance, behind which waa an Arab village belong- 
ing to the Beni Hiyakim tribe. The grove was divided into two parts, be- 
tween which was a quadrangular fort with mud walls, and the village was in 
the rear of the northerly grove ; there was also an Arab fort of some magnitude 
cn the opposite or right bank of the river, a little below. Totally unaware that 
this grove was in any way en object of veneration tu the Arabs, the steamer, as 
usual, drew up alongside, and the men were sent into the wood, to replenish 
our stores of fuel. 

As usual also on such occasions, | was glad totake my fowling-piece and to 
saunter in the grove, in search of birds, and other objects of natural history, I 
went to the southerly wood,the men having set to work in the one to the north 
On few occasions did thejun le on the banks of the river present me such game 
as did this little giove: the Fesutiful francolin, like our pheasant, only with a 
black ring round his neck, and without its tail, sprang up at almost every 
step; but my attention was called offby the number of wild animals, boars, 
jackals, and hywnas, which appeared to have congregated from all parts of 
the country in this isolated grove. Among these there appeared a large wolf, 
which did not skulk away out of shot, but stopped and stared at me, as if to 
dispute my progress When 1 walked up to him, however, he trotted away 
about a hundred yards,Sand then stood stil agein. I was induced by this man- 
euvre, frequently repeated, and perhaps done to draw me from his young, to 
follow him out of the grove into the plain, and here 1! heard a distant hubbub, 
and saw the women and children flying from the villege, and wending their 
way across the wilderness, It is difficult, sometimes, to sccount for the first 
thoughts that rush upon the mind, bot mine were on the present occasion evi- 
dently tinctured by what had just occurred—the number of wild animale that 

I had met with—and I imagined that « lion had come down upon the village, 
and so impressed was I with this idea that I turned my steps immediately to- 
wards the flying multitude ; but at that very moment several shote were fired, 
and immediately afterwards the whiz of a rocket told me plainly that some- 
thing more serious had happened. I accordingly now sought to make my way 
to the steamer, between which and myself was interposed the fort previously 
mentioned, and to reach which I mus’, unless I took a circuitous road back into 
the grove, pass close to the now hostile village. My ferlings, however, upon 
the bad effect such a stealthy mode of progress would have upon the Arabs, 
did not allow me to have recourse to the first-mentioned a:ternative, so I 
walked—not fast—but as composedly as possible, towards the fort. AsI ap- 
proached, I passed within fifty yards of a group of armed Arabs, who were 
watching me, but who, probably averse to shedding the first blood, of from 
more honourable motives, did not, as they might easily have done, fire st me, 
a proceeding which would have been very unsatisfectory, although I was fully 
prepared to give them the contents of my two barrels in retarn. . 

I found the fort occupied by Lieutenant Noy and Corpora! Greenhill, 
who had been employed at the time of the quarrel in making astronomical ob- 
servations, but who were now engaged in putting up 4 rocket-tube at the north- 
east angle. from whence the village was ¢ . Standing before the 
wall, | now learnt the cause of the feapamenye sn igre Arab sheik was bu- 
ried in the grove ; it was sacred in the eyes of the , and they had attacked 
the men who were profaning it, but happily had wounded none, very oly 
was with difficulty that they had been enabled to regain the ship without blood- 
shed 





I stepped on board by the fore-part of the ship, where all was bustle and 
prepsration ‘Touching my hat to the Colonel, I went aft, was soon below, 
got out my instruments, ey &c, in case of accidents, and then 
mounted again upon the quarter-deck. Almost everybody had ’ 
as that part of the ship was nearest the village, and only six sai remained 
aft. aod wore busily engaged iO getting the swivels of the starbeard-side in 
readiness. All this time, the were ing in front of the village, 
whirling their neten oe pete ts The oe ed oy oe ee round 
and round in their wild war dance. were j every 
coming in from unseen directions ; and on each new arrival, the dance was re- 
pewed with additional zeal, and the accompanying 
more a Their t 
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= SS _ 
thets most derogatory to our dignity. Two or three messages of peace had 
been sent in vain. More Arabs kept arriving, and many swam across the river. 
(which was here about four hundred yards wide), both above and below us. A 
rocket was sent among one party, with whom was a led horse, and who had 
come down to the river backs not fer above us. 1t did oo harm, but rendered 
the horse unmanageable, and covsiderably damped the ardour of the mea for 
swimming across. 

The villagers were at this time firing occasional shots: but except a rocket | 
or two discharged from the ship, and by Lieutenant Murphy from the fort, 
rather to intimidate than to hurt them, we had not attempted reprisals ; the | 
fires, however, were lighted, and the steam was getting up—a matter which 

rally took aboot twenty minutes. In the meantime, as a last resource, 
Jonel Chesney determingd upon sending one of the interpreters, Sayid Ahi, 
with a flag of truce, offering that we would go away in peace, aud muke an 
apology and present forfeutting the wood, if they would come to terms of amity, 
and oe make an apology on their side for their furious attack upon the men, 
made without any previous explanations. The errand was not a very enviable 
one, for the Arabs of the Euphrates do not know much about flags of truce. 
They, however, respected Sayid Ali's white kerchief tied to a stick, although 
the interview produced no beneficial results. Like semi-savages, they mistook 
our forbearance for cowardice, and said we had fired horrible missiles without 
doing any harm, and that [hey would fight us, and exterminate us from the | 
land 





Shortly after Sayid Ali's retarn, the Arabs ceased their dances, and advanc- 
into the grove, each took up his position behind a tree or bush, from 
onde they kept up a sharp fire, with a better intention than exec ution —for 
none on our ship were hurt, and many of the balls were »een to fall short in the 
water—indeed the only musket bali that came to my knowledge on the quarter 
deck, and that at an after period, passed between my nose and that of a sailor's 
in close proximity, and to whom I was lending a hand in bringing « swivel to 
bear upon the wood. It was sharper work forward ; and [| observed at one 
time Major (now Colonel) Estcourt reprimanding some of the novices on board 
for bobbing their beads. 

The steam wes, happily for us, by this time on ; Lieutenant Murphy and the 
Corporal were on board, and Colone! Chesney being determined to give the 
Arabs some slight chastisement, the ehip was, to ther infinite wonder—for 
they bad only seen her come down the river,—now propelled upwards, till she 
brought to immediately opposite the grove, from whence the firing was both 
sharp eud fierce. A nine-pound carronade, which decorated our bows was 
now discharged loaded with grape-shot into the wood, and great was the 
fall of leaves and the creaking of branches. The musketry ceased for a mo 
ment, and then began again; our swivels were then made to play upon the 
wood, and the carronade once more vomited fire and grape amid the dense 
shrabbery. But Colonel! Chesney had only intended giving them a single 
shot or so, and was annoyed at the activity displayed. It is not, however, 
to be wondered at, that one gun being fired, it should have been fol- 
jowed by others. The artillerymen and sailors who had been attacked 
in the grove were anxious for retaliation; even the natives who were 
on board were in a state of great excitement at our thus bearing to be 
fired at for more than half an hour without any reprisals. The Colonel, how- 
ever, in the most humane spirit, ran from the fore part of the ship to the quarter 
deck, to command the firing to cease ; but when he came aft, off went a gun 
forward—and when he went forward, another gun was fired aft, till his com- 
mands being positively heard through the noise, they were obeyed, and the firing 
ceased. It is remarkable how close the Arabs kept to their positions during 
this brief engagement. Except the short moment that I lent a hand to get the 
swivel round, I had stood peering over the bulwarks, looking out for an Arab 
as intently as | would have done for a rabbit; but with the exception of one 
or two men who limped away evidently wounded by the grape, I did not see 
even a hand the whole of the time. Their firing was, however, put an effectual 

stop to ere the ship's crew had been prevailed upon to leave off, 

The steamer having turned her head round, now went her way down the 
stream. ‘The walls of the fort on the right bank had been crowded with muskets | 
and lances during the engagement, and exhibited so determined a hostile aspect 
that we were in anticipation of a salute as we passed by ; but the cannonading 
of the grove had apparently not been to their liking, and on our passage the 
walls were deserted. 

On our further descent of the river, we visited the powerful Sheik of the 


kindness, securing to them the same benefits, encouraging in them the same 
institutions, protecting them with the same zeal. 

The objects which states have had in view in founding colonies, the end which 
statesmen have publicly proposed to obtain thereby, and the purposes to which 
they have been turned, have been most various and very often most absurd ; 
and having seldom, if ever, been of a legitimate and reasonable character, have 
of course affected the treatment of the colonies when formed, and produced 
the most disastrous results. At one time, extension of territory was the ouly 
object ; but extending territory detatched from the prime seat of power is, in 
the abstract, an evil rather than a bevefit, affording to enemies extended oppor- 
tunities of attack, and requiring from the government to which it belongs the 
defence of a long and unconnected line of frontier. Again, an outlet to super- 
abundant population has been held up by certain statesmen as the sole object 
of colonization. Some have regarded colonies in a still more contracted point 
of view, as channels into which to pour out from the mother country the vicious, 
the criminal, and the turbulent—as common sewers, in short, of the empire: 
and others, as merely military posts for commanding certain advantages in time 
of war. To expose the narrowness of such views, and the fallacy of the reason- 
ings by which they have been supported, is unnecessary in the present day, 
aod the time will perhaps come when men will almust doubt whether they were 
ever seriously promulgated, whether men were ever so blind, or so ignorant, as 
to suppose that the sole object of colonization could be either merely relief 
from a crowded state of population, or deliverance from felons, or military 
advantages. Ali these ends, it is true, may be obtained collaterally, and may 
be highly beneficial to an empire, but they are far from being the great and 
principal objects which states should hold in view in founding and maintaining 
colonies, and they should never be sutfered to interfere with the legitimate 
purposes and objects of colonization. 

The empire which founds a colony upon the only just and legitimate princi- 
ples, sends out a body of her subjects to cultivate and draw forth the resources 
of a distant land for the mutual advantage of themselves and of the mother 
country,—opening to her a new source of wealth and a new outlet for commerce, 
—receiving protection, support and encouragement from her in the distant, la- 
borious and perilous enterprise which they carry on, and bound to repay the 
benefits thus granted to them by affection, sympathy and loyal attachment to 
the parent state. In process of time it may happen that the colony, becoming 
too vast in its population, and too strongly affected by local circuinstances to be 
governed with ease and advantage by the empire which founded it, may desire 
a separation, and assume the form of an independent state ; but if the colony 
has been placed originally upon a right basis, and has been ruled with wisdom 
and kindness, it will be long ere this separation takes place, and will then be 
only a separation of government, not of interests, the removal of one superin- 
tending power for the substitution of another, not the overthrow of institutions, 
or the extinction of habitual communications. Like a merchant who admits his 
son to a partnership in the house where he may have served ‘ong as a clerk, 
the parent country will lose nothing but the right of commanding, and may 
even derive a benefit from the increased energy and activity of its child in pro- 
moting interests common to both. 

Peculiar circumstances will of course modify the relations of each colony to 
the mother country, but this grand general principle must still hold good with 
all, that the parent state should ever regard the colony as its child, and dea! 
with it accordingly, if she would reap a return of attachment and advantages. 

Perhaps, of all the many colonies of the British Empire, there is none to 
which these observations more strictly apply, than those which we possess in 
North America ; and from the peculiar position of that most important ter- 
ritory, there is certainly none in regard to which the principle above stated 
should be more constantly held in mind. But, at the same time, there are 
internal peculiarites which require much consideration, as they modify in an 
extraordinary manner the relations of that territory with Great Britain, and 
present, as must always be the case, some difficulties in the application of the 
general rule. In inquiring into these peculiarities, and seeking to discover 
how the principle stated may be best applied to our North American colonies, 
we shall principally, if not entirely, contine our attention to Canada, both on 
account of its importance and because the limits of an article of this kind 
barely suffice to compromise the observations absolutely necessary upon one 
part of a very extensive subject. 

The first peculiarity which naturally strikes the mind in considering the 
state of Canada is the separation of its population into two distinct races ; and 
this feature in its condition, being that which is the most apparent and upon 





Montefik Arabs, to whom the Beni Hiyakim were subject ; and the opportunny 
was taken to represent how grieved the Colonel had been with this misunder- 
standing with the Arabs, and what a pity it was that the tribe had not sought 
for explanations instead of having had immediate recourse to vivlence ; but the 
chieftain only laughed at the matter, and said he really did not know before 
that the Beni Hiyekim had been so warlike. He was, in fact, evidently delight- 
ed, and chuckled at the idea of their supposed valorous display, 

Some time after this, on our re-ascent of the river, we passed by the sacred 
grove again. The tribe at first made some show of turning out to arms, but 
the bugle having sounded, they were appalled, and retired to their huts and 
tents, whither, after the ship had taken up a good position, Mr. Rassam went to 
pay them a visit. ‘This he accomplished, and gave them a good lecture 
upon their folly. The women wept and said they had lost three men of 


the tribe ; but this may be suspected to have been an exaggeration, to excite | 


our sympathies :—so a present was made to them, and we remained friends 
afterwards. 
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** We have thus made some advance towards the system of treating our 
colones as integral parts of the empire.” 

Such was the declaration of Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons, on 
the 17th February, 1843; and that declaration was received, as it well might 
be, with a cheer, containing in itself, as opposed to all other theories, in regard 
to colonial government, the epitome and essence of the only system upon which 
colonies can be rendered permanently beneficial to any nation, It was one of 
those clear, condensed, and yet comprehensive sentences frequent on the lips 
of the great statesman who pronounced it, comprising a whole system in two 
or three lines ; and the Colonial World, the interests and existence of which 
is so greatly affected by every act of England, should mark those words, 
and rejoice not only in the fact that they announce, but the promise which they 


imply. 

Ts found colonies and to lose them, to spend treasure, time, thought, and 
sometimes blood, in settling and preserving large districts detached from the 
mother country, and then to see them separate themselves froin us in interests, 
affections, and government, would be but a sorry amusement fora great state, 
and yet it is certain that colonies will detach themselves in process of time from 
the land which founded them, will learn to rule themselves, and spurn at au- 
thority and control. It may be asked, then, if we admit these two facts, that 
it is a sorry amusement to found colonies and to lose them, and that they will 
yet of necessity separate themselves from the parent state, what is the use of 
founding colonies at all’ and certainly, upon the principles of government 
which have been ordinarily pursued, little benefit has been derived from colo- 
nization, compared with that which might accrue. But we must contend that 
this is not necessarily the case, and that under proper treatment colonies may 
be preserved for centuries as true portions of the empire, and that in separating 
themselves eventually from the mother country they may be far from lost to 
her; for separation and loss are two distinct things, the former of which may 
naturally take place, in process of time, without detriment or inconvenience, if 
the mother country does her duty to her colony while it remains attached to her 
as such ; but the latter never occurs except in consequence of gross faults on 
the one side or the other, or both 

Colonies are, in fact, the children of empires. Give them a bad and irregular 

ducation, treat them with weakness, harshness, or inconsistency, teach them 

that their interests are different from yours, and as certain as an ill-educated 
and ill-treated son loses all reverence and respect for his parent, flies in his 
face under correction, and separates himself from him in enmity when the law 


allows him, so certain are they, after a period of tumultuous resistance, to | 


detach themselves in affections and interests from their founder, and to become 
enemies rather than children. But it is a question not very difficult to solve, 
whether a system may not be adopted in regard to a colony, such as a wise 
parent follows towards a beloved son, which, by guiding and ruling with gentle- 
ness, yet with firmness ; by identifying his interest and affections with home ; 
by teaching him to lean for support, counsel, and assistance on his father's 
bosom ; by filling him with the feelings, the principles, the affections which 
have been sanctioned by paternal wisdom, renders him as mach attached to his 
parent when the period comes at which he takes command of his own actions 
as even when under tutelage, and leads him ultimately to be the best and the 
surest prop and assistance of him to whom he owed his being! We contend 
that the question must be answered in the affirmative, and that the system by 
which such great objects are to be attained is distinetly pointed out in the 
words of Sir Robert Peel, namely, that of “ treating our colonies as integral 
parts of the empire,” affording them the same care, showing them the same 


the surface, naturally gains even undue importance in the eyes of every super- 
ficial politician. We are far indeed from denying its weight, and the person 
who did not take it into consideration would have a very limited conception of 
the state of that country, and would forma very unjust appreciation of the 
difficulties of ruling it properly. It is absolutely necessary to remember that 
the colonization of Canada did not begin with us, and that a large and important 
district of the country so called is inhabited by men different in origin, in re- 
ligion, in habits of thought, and even in language, from the rest of the colonists ; 
nor is it unnecessary to impress upon the mind, that they are the original pos- 
sessors of the country (we speak, of course, without referense to the Indian 
races) that they recollect with a particular sort of pride that they are so, that 
they cling to the customs of the country from which their fathers were sent 
forth, and that they have never forgotten that their allegiance has been trans. 
ferred to Great Britain by arms and parchments, which may bind men’s acts 
and consciences, but not their feelings and affections. ‘Time has, indeed done 
something to create links between the French Canadians and their British 
rulers, and the revolutions, to which their original country has been subjected, 
have gone far to dissever the ties between themselves and France; so that 
there can be but little if any doubt, that, were it put to the vote with the French 
Canadians, at any calm moment when they were not excited by political fac 
itons, whether they would prefer to remain under the government of Great 
Britain, or be transferred to revolutionized France, the great mass of that 
honest and worthy people would decide in favonr of the state to which they 
are at present attached. 

The rest of the country is inhabited by British colonists properly so called, 
and are a race which, on many occasions, have shown their lovalty and devo. 
tion to this country, their love for its institutions and their respect for its laws 
The late Lord Durham saw on his arrival in Canada a part of these two races 
enlisted on different sides in a vehement struggle, fresh from the heat of 
a rebellion and naturally virulent in their animosity towards their political 
opponents ; and he concluded, hastily and rashly, that there was an invete 
rate and permanent state of hostility between them. To this cause he 
attributed all the evils which met his eye, and all the difficulties of his 
own position. How much he was mistaken in his views, as well as in 
the means of carrying them out, any one who knows the state of the 
country must easily perceive; but succeeding governments have been, in 
a considerable degree, shackled by his acts, and, perhaps, not altogether 
unaffected by his prejudices. We may be allowed to say, without impugn- 
ing any important argument used in favour of a union between the two 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, that even that important question 
itself was not considered without some share of those prejudices ; and a feeling 
| that such has been the case naturally aggravates, in the minds of the inhabi- 
| tants of the upper province, those evils which necessarily follow any great and 
| important change, whether compensated by accompanying benefits or not. 





natural that discontented Canadians should look to such feel 


neighbours as a sure guarantee for support, in case of armed 
authority of Great Britain. : tas bs pa 










; and equally 
ings amongst their 


exist in the breasts of the great majority of American politicians, 


A sense of honour and good faith, however, induced the government of t! 
United States to take no part in favour of the Canadian insurgents, tho : = 
haps we might have expected a little more zeal in the executive on 
tier states in repressing the efforts of individuals. The certainty of some su 
port, however, and the hope of more, together with a knowledge that ta 
were various perilous questions unsettled between England and the United 
States, induced the discontented in Canada to break out into open rebellion t 
a period when their attempt was utterly hopeless. A curious spectacle sted 
afforded in the cuurse of this insurrection by the various bodies which iat 
arms in the two provinces to throw off the rule of Great Britain The rae 
opposite principles, habits, views, and purposes were enlisted in the came 
attempt, though, in truth, such is very frequently the case in every great ; 
lar movement. , . Pree 
The most striking contrast, however, was presented by the Canadians of 
French origin of Lower Canada with those of English origin in the Upper Pro- 
vince. The people of the one race, who are naturally aristocratic in habits af 
thought, attached to kingly rale, zealous Roman Catholics in religion fond of 
seignorial privileges, domestic and quiet in their habits, were bound by acci 
dental, and even unnatural ties, to persons democratical in all their actions. 
turbulent in character, latitadinarians in point of religion, and abhorring all 
rule, but more especially that of a monarchy. Nevertheless the outbreak of 
the rebellion at once separated the population of both provinces into two great 
classes, the enemies and the friends of British rule. The one class as umed 
the badge of rebellion, the other of loyalty. There were a great many of 
course, who, though attached in a certain degree to the one party or the other 
were either wanting in sufficient zeal, boldness, or activity, to manifest their 
adherence to either. But the loyalists proved infiuitely most numerous, and 
with enthusiasm, determination, union, and energy highly laudable, and. with 
immense personal sacrifices, supported the gove:nment in suppressing the in- 
surrection. It is but fair to state that this spirit was shown principally, if not 
alone, in Upper Canada, The people of the Lower Province, at least those 
of French origin, generally, though not universally, contented themselves with 
loyal addresses but thinly signed as the proof of their attachment to the British 
government ; and for years before a powerful body of the French Canadians 
joined with some British democrats, had been labouring step by step under art- 
ful leaders, to weaken the restraints possessed over them by Great Britain 
and to leave nothing but a narrow tie between England and Canada, easy to 
be severed at any time. A system of continual concessions to the popular 
party had been pursued for many years by the home government and the go- 
vernor sent out to the colony ; the most preposterous demands had been grant. 
ed as soon as ever they were urged in a bold and determined tone, fictitious 
grievances were multiplied in consequence of every concession, till scarcely a 
fragment of British rule was left in the colony. ‘hat these grievances were 
fictitious, and got up for factious purposes, is clearly shown by the papers pre- 
sented to parliament, but in none more strongly than by those ordered to be 
printed by the House of Commons on the 4th of “May, 1838. We will take as 
a fair statement of the contented condition of the French Canadians, before 
these fictitious greivances wer emanufactured, the speech of one of the most 
active in manufagturing them. We speak of Mr. Papineau and of his speech 
delivered in Montreal at the election of 1820, after the death of George III. 
Having expressed the grief of the people of Canada for the loss of their sove- 


reig™, and their gratitude for many benefits received from him, he goes on to 
ask : 


ugh per- 
the fron- 


** And how could it be otherwise when each year of his long reign has been 
marked by new favours bestowed on the country. To enumerate these, and to 
detail the history of this country for so many years, would occupy more time 
than can be spared by those whom I have the honour to address. Suffice it, 
then, ata glance to compare our present happy situation with that of our 
fathers on the eve of the day when George II!. became their legitimate mo- 
narch. Suffice it to recollect that under the French Government (internally 
and externally arbitrary and oppressive) the interest of this country had been 
more frequently neglected, and maladministered, than any other part of its de- 
pendencics. In its estimation Canada seems not to have been considered as a 
country which, from fertility of soul, salubrity of climate, and extent of territo- 
ry, might have been the peaceful abode of a numerous and happy population ; 
but as a military post whose feeble garrison was condemned to live in a state 
of perpetual warfare and insecurity, frequently suffering from famine, without 
trade, or with a trade monopolized by privileged companies, public and private 
property often pillaged, and personal liberty daily violated.” 
* * * * * * * * * + 

After going on to speak of the transfer of the province to George ITI. and 
to pay a well deserved compliment to that monarch at the expense of Louis 
XV., he proceeds as follows :— 

“From that day the reign of the law succeeded to that of violence, froin 
that day the treasures, the navy, and the armies of Great Britain were muster- 
ed to afford us an invincible protection against external danger, from that day 
the better part of our laws became ours, while our religion, property, and the 
laws by which they were governed, remain unaltered ; soon after are granted 
to us the privileges of its tree constitutions, an infallible pledge, when acted 
upon, of our internal prosperity. Now religious toleration ; trial by jury, that 
wisest of safeguards ever devised for the protection of innocence ; security 
against arbitrary imprisonment by the privileges attached to the writ of habeas 
corpus; legal and equal security afforded to all in their person, honour, and 
property ; the right to obey no other laws but those of our own making and 
choice, expressed through our representatives; all these advantages have be- 
come our birthright, and shall, I hope, be the lasting inheritance of our prospe- 
rity.’ 

Such was the view of the state of Canada taken in 1820, by a French Ca- 
nadian. Now when in 1837, we sce the same French Canadians complaining, 
in the most violent manner, of oppression, tyranny, and injustice, first threten- 
ing on the part of the colony to cast off the rule of Great Britain, and after- 
wards actually taking arms for their object, we must naturally conclude that a 
long series of gross and fatal errors had been committed. 

The next question becomes, what have been those errors? Has our go- 
vernment deprived the Canadians of those rights, privileges, and advantages 
here displayed! Have we violated the laws, injured their persons, taken 
their property, suspended the habeas corpus, taken away the trial by jury, es- 
tablished martial law, trampled them under a military despotism! No such 
thing. Privilege after privilege has been added at their desire, greater and 
greater liberties have been granted to them, they have been placed in a situ- 
ation which no other colony ever obtained before; we have refused them no- 
thing but actual sovereignty. What has been the error of the government 
then! Concession !—too great concession to factious clamour? Have we 
spoiled the child till he flies in our face? Have we shown that want of firm- 
ness, which, combined with moderation, is the surest proof of affection, the 
safeguard both of the governors and the governed! Have we been weak, ti- 
mid, ignorant of real motives, blind to self-evident objects, deaf to continu-d 
representations of the loyal, attentive alone to the outcry of the disaffected ? 
Perhaps so. At all events such is a general opinion amongst the British inha- 
bitants of Canada. 





For many years, however, previous to the appointment of Lord Durham, and 
| to the outbreak by which that appointment was preceded, a system of weak 
and ineffective government had been carried on, especially in Lower Canada, 
which we shall have to notice presently at greater length, but by which a great 
| part of the inhabitants of the lower province were buoyed up with expectations 
| the most extravagant, another encouraged in treasonable designs, and the 
population of the upper province generally irritated and alarmed by the conse- 
quences of acts which they considered to be most dangerous to themselves. 
| This state of things, of course, gave great encouragement to all those per- 
| sons, a certain number of whom are found in every state, let its government 
and condition be what it will, who seek to raise themselves in wealth or in 
importance by the overthrow of existing institutions. Pelitical fanatics from a 
neighbouring state were always ready to fan the flame ; and thus, luckily for 
the colony and for Great Britain, an insurrection broke out prematurely, that 
| is to say before the acts of the government in fostering unreasonable expecta- 
| tions in some parties. or assailing the interests or prejudices of others, had 


| materially affected the attachment of the great majority of the people to the| 


| crown of Great Britain. The insurrection would in itself have been of no im- 
portance whatsoever, so contemptible were its materials for action, had it not 
been for the political position of the neighbouring countries, and the strong 
disposition on the part of a powerful body in the United States to incorporate 
the Canadas with the federal republic. 

We do not mean for one moment to charge the executive government of 
that republic with any sinister design in her dealings with Great Britain at this 
period ; but it must never be forgotten, by those who would form a correct 
notion of our policy with regard to Canada, that the possession of that territory 
might be of immense importance to the United States, as it actually is to our- 
selves ; and that, once incorporated with the republic, the ports, the rivers, the 
minerals contained in British America, would render the United States the 
most formidable opponent in policy, in commerce, or in arms, that Great Bri- 
tam ever had to encounter. Canada in short, possesses every advantage 
that the federal republic does not possess and desires to obtain; and, con- 
sequently, it is perfectly natural that a latent wish,—a hankering as it 
| is vulgarly termed, for the junction of Canada with the Union, should 





The first decided symptoms of a design to diminish the power of the British 
government in Canada, manifested themselves under that excellent man Lord 
Dalhousie, a man too firm to be overawed, and too moderate to be unjust, and 
with his government began the system of endeavouring to work upon the go- 
vernor in the first instance, and, if that attempt were unsuccessful, to assail 
his acts with the government at home. Lord Dalhousie was recalled, on the 
representations of the French Canadians, aod new grievances were discovered 
as soon as the House of Assembly of Lower Canada had obtained the conces- 
sion of that which they demanded under him. All persons in the provincial 
government, who were supposed to be favourable to British influence, were 
attacked and driven from office. Sir James Kempt, Lord Aylmer, and Lord 
Gosford had each instructions, it would appear, to use every means of conci- 
liation towards the people of Lower Canada; and, npon the slightest attempt 
to resist the encroachments of the democratic party upon the legitimate power 
of the crown, resolutions were voted, and ‘speeches fulminated, violent, out- 
rageous, and, in some cases, actually treasonable. The opponents of the 
rule of Great Britain were generally elevated and encouraged, and one conces- 
sion always begot another. Such had been the course pursued for nearly se- 
venteen years, when the long pampered rebellion broke out. It is not too 
much to say that every encouragement had been given to the disaffected, 
which could be conveyed under the plea of conciliation, and every discou- 
ragement inflicted upon the loyal and zealous servants of the crown, as a con- 
cession to clamour, which was assumed to be popular feeling. 

In the meanwhile Upper Canada had not been without its grievances 
and these grievances were of a solid and serious character, but they all 
originated in an act, the policy of which may be questioned, but the particu- 
lar provisions of which were unjust and impolitic in the highest extreme. 
This was the separation of the Colony, in 1791, into two distinct portions, 
with separate provincial pene and representative bodies. One would 
certainly suppose that the persons who made that separation—and ye: many 
of them were great men—were either blind, or did not possess a map of 
North America, or never contemplated that Upper Canada would grow 
into any importance whatsoever; for in making the division they quietly 
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ine across the territory, blocking out the Upper Canadians entirely 
a ye assigning them no , and forgetting to assure them ——, 
lege of free communication with the ocean. Shut in between the ~ 
States and Lower Canada, they were completely insulated from the mother 
country by foreign states and a rival colony. The natural consequences, | 
course, ensued. Lower Canada took every advantage of her position, an 
sought, whether deliberately or not, to depress and keep down the Upper 
Province. Of this system we shall cite but two examples, but these are so 
flagrant that they must be all convineing. The first is placing, not without 
the connivance of the mother country, a Capitation Tax upon emigrants arriv- 
ing from Great Brita n 4 
many of the articles of production from Upper Canada. 
Jisadvantages under which it laboured, however, the Upper Province, 
fertility of its soil, and various other circumstances, has increased in wealth and 
population in the most astonishing manner, and in a much greater ratio than tho 
Lower Province It has always maintained its attachment to the crown of 
England, notwithstanding some injustice inflicted upon it; and whenever the 
disaflected have shown the slightest inclination to trench upon the due autho- 
rity of government, an appeal to the colonists generally has always resulted in 
the return of loyalists and the corroboration of British rule This was expe- 
rienced by Sir Francis Bond Head, who, on the unealled-for removal of Sir 
John Colborne, was sent out to Upper Canada with apparent directions, as 
usual, to make concessions to the party which had opposed his predecessor 
In furtherance of the views with which he had come out from England, Sir 
Francis was induced to take into the Executive Council a certain Mr. Robert 
Baldwin, and a certain Dr. Rolph. These two gentlemen, who had previously 
distinguished themselves as leaders of the disaffected party, immediately pro- 
ceeded to steps totally subversive of the constitutional system of government 
in Canada, Sir Francis Head remonstrated firmly, but mildly; the House of 
Assembly supported their views, in opposition to the governor, with violence 


Notwithstanding the 


and intemperance ; the governor dissolved the Assembly, and an overpowering 


majority of gentlemen, attached to the rule of Great Britain, was instantly re- 
turned. The usual tactics of opposition were had recourse to in order to cover 
the defeat of the disaffected party. 
alleged against their opponents, but the House of Assembly did not suffer the 
question to rest in doubt. A protracted and searching inquiry was instituted 
into the elections, and the assertious of the disaffected were proved beyond all 
doubt to be false, scandalous, and impudent in the extreme. 

About the same time Lord Gosford was proceeding in Lower Canada upon 
the system of concession with which he had set out. It was the grand princi- 
ple of his government ; every despatch teems with it; the home government 
recommends it in despite of insult, injury, and the most treasonable speeches, 
and Lord Gosford acknowledges it, again and again, long after treason was 
openly existing in the province. He bases even his offer to resign upon the 
known fact that his rule was conciliation, and that he could not depart from i 
though it had failed. Thus in a despatch dated the 8th September, he says, 
‘It is probable, and indeed reasonable, that, if matters here should come to 
extremities, you would prefer to have a man in my place who had not so 
avowedly declared his wish to carry on his government on the principle of con- 
ciliation ;”’ though in this very despatch he states that ‘ these proceedings have 
evidently a treasonable tendency,” and enclosed in a former despatch, dated 


es 
the 25th May, he had sent a copy of some resolutions passed in the county of | 


Richelieu, the seventh of which contains these words. 

“That henceforth, considering ourselves attached by force to the British 
governinent, we will be subject thereto only as to a government of force, wait- 
ing on God, our right, and on circumstances for a more favourable lot, the 
blessings of liberty and a more just government.” 

And in the fifth resolution we find the following. 

“That this last hope having been disappointed, obliges us to renounce for 


ever the idea of seeking for justice from the other side of the Atlantic ; and | 


finally to acknowledge how grossly the country has been deceived with false 
promises, which led us to fight against a people that offered us libety and equal 
rights, in favour of a people preparing us for slavery, and sad experience obliges 
us now to acknowledge that our friends and natural allies were on the other 
side of the line 45.” 

We know not whether this be treason or not, but in the very same despatch 
which enclosed these resolutions, passed by a meeting calling themselves 
liberal, we find the following curious suggestion and anticipation made by the 
Governor. 


‘Tf, in addition to this, the Legislative Council should be at the same time 
liberalized, and an efficient Council established, matters might get on 
smoothly.” 

Matters, however, did not get on smoothly, and on the 11th July, his lordship 
reads the foliowing comment on his own acts. After speaking of the dismissal 
from the militia of a Lieutenant Colonel Raizenne, who had refused to obey an 
order by a public letter, * the tone and tenor of which was such as to aggravate 
the offence,” and of the dismissal from the magistracy of a Monsieur Valois, 
who had moved one of the most obnoxious of the resolutions, he speaks of these 
extraordinarily severe chastisements in these terms. 

‘No one can regret these measures more than myself, but a few examples 
appear to be necessary, and will, I believe, have a very salutary effect, espe- 
cially as it has been part of the policy of the ill-disposed to create an impres- 
sion that the government is unwilling or unable to act, and that it may be set 
at defiance with impunity.” 


Is it too much to assert that every loyal subject in Canada had just reason 
to believe that the government was unwilling or unable to act, and that it might 
he set at defiance with impunity? We must, and do, maintain that its every 
act was calculated to produce such a conclusion. 

Still, however, his lordship continued to believe, on the 11th July, 1837, 
‘that no disturbance or serious interruption of the usual course of events was 
likely to occur ;”” and it was only on the 2nd September that the governor 
began to see the true objects of his opponents. In a despatch of that date he 
says, ‘It is evident that the Papineau faction are not to be satisfied with any 
concession that does not place them in a more favourable position to carry into 
effect their ulterior objects, namely, the separation of this country from England, 
and the establishment of a republican form of government.” But yet he does 
not perceive that all his concessions had hitherto tended to that effect; and, 
blinded by his own political creed, he attributes a great part of the evil to “ the 
violent and unjustifiable attacks which have been made by the ultra-Tory party 
on the French Canadians generally.” In the very next despatch, however, he 
still declares that he does not expect any serious commotion. In every place 
he speaks of the general loyalty of the people in Lower Canada, and yet he 
acknowledges (12th October, 1837,) that the greater number of the members of 
the Assembly, returned for the district of Montreal, (perhaps the most impor- 
tant part of the colony,) were acting with Monsieur Papineau in “ attempts to 
create disaffection, and to ripen it into revolution.” 








THE RIGHT OF VISIT. 
From the London Times, April 25th. 


We are sorry to be obliged to recur to the never-ending question of the 
right of visit; but we are unable to pass without some notice the long and 
certainly able despatch which Mr. Webster appears by the American papers 
to have forwarded to Mr, Everett. We are sorry to notice it, because the 
quatrel is one which, as we believe, is incapable of being thoroughly settled— 
which need not be prosecuted—which neither party is in any degree anxious 
to prosecute—but which is more likely to be blown up into importance by 
such public altercations as that with which we are now threatened, than by the 
occurrence of any practical grievance, on one side or on the other. 

We have before now observed, that General Cass himself does not profess 
to consider it any such practical grievance that American vessels should, in 
fact, be occasionally visited :-— 

“A British officer,” said that writer, “ meets a vessel bearing an American 
fiag, but which he has the strongest reason to suspect to be British, arid en- 
gaged in the slave trade. He boards her, conducts himself with perfect pro- 
priety, ascertains his error, and retires without committing any injury. He 
1s a trespasser, but no Government would ever think of complaining in such a 
case.—Examination, &c., p. 54. 

It is not then in the concrete, but in the abstract: it is not in the practice, 
but in the right, that visitation is so objectionable. Actual visit would have 
been borne, especially if followed by compensation for any loss or injury ac 
cruing: but it is the right which England will pertinaciously continue to claim 
and the United States to deny. All that is to be done in such a case would 
seem to be this—to leave the practice to take care of itself, and to allow the 
disputed right to drop quietly out of the question. And this course the Eng 
lish and American ministers seemed in no degree disinclined to take; had they 
been allowed to do so by the Casses and Palmerstons of the two countries, 
whose mischevious popularity hunting seems but too likely to revive all the 
difficulties that were so comfortably going to sleep. Lord Palmerston and his 
organs abused Lord Aberdeen because the 8th and 9th articles of the Wash- 
ington treaty abandoned the British claim; General Cass, on the other hand, 
threw up his embassy because those articles “left the mutual rights of the 
parties wholly untouched"—nay, his complaints of the treaty went further. 
" By now making a conventional wwe py with you" (it is thus he tells Mr. 
Webster that he would have negotiated with England,) “and leaving you free 
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to take your own course, we shail in effect abandon the ground we have assumed 
and with it our rights and honour.” It is a pity that the ex-ambaseador and the 
ex-secretary could not have been left to settle the matter between them — 
They would, perhaps, have found it necessary to change (or rather to exchange) 
their notes. This spectacle, however, has not been granted to the world.— 
They have transferred their quarrel to other and more important parties. The 
American President and the present English Foreign Secretary have thought 
it necessary to repel with more or less warmth this unpopular charge of con- 
cession, and the eventual result is Mr. Webster's long letter. 

We are a little inclined to repeat all that has been said on this exhausted 
subject ; yet we cannot resist one or two remarks on this despatch. First, we 





of the 8th and 9th articles of the treaty of Washington. 
British claim, and that there are some who think that its formal surrender 
should have been a necessary condition of any negotiation on the subject, he 
proceeds— 

‘** But the treaty neither asserts the c!aim in terms, nor denies the claim in 
terms—it neither formally insists upon it, nor formally renounces it, Srill the 
whole proceeding shows that the object of the stipulation was to avoid such 
differences and disputes as hed already arisen, and the serious practical evils 
and inconveniences which it cannot be denied are likely to result from the 
practice which Great Britain had asserted to be lawful. Poth 
governments were sincerely desirous of abolishing the slave trade. Both 
| governments were equally desirous of avoiding occasion of complaimt by their 
| respective citizens and subjects, and both governments regarded the Sith and 
9th articles as effectual for their avowed purpose, and likely at the same time 
| to preserve all friendly relations, and to take away causes of future individual 


| complaints. The treaty of Washington was intended to fulfil the obligations 
entered into by the treaty of Ghent. it stands by itsel!, is clear and inteiliga 
} 


| ble. It speaks in its own language and manifests its own purpose. It needs 
no interpretation, and requires no comment ° * Ite stipulations * 
are plain, explicit, satisfactory to both parties, and will be fulfilled on the part 
of the United States, and, it is not doubted, on the part of Great Britain also, 
with the utmost good faith.” 

That the treaty was intended by all parties to narrow the ground within 
which visitation was necessary, we most readily believe. Nor does this admis 
sion diminish the satisfaction with which we accept Mr. Webster's frank dis- 
| claimer of any intention to force its provisions into any meaning not evidenced 


—an intention of which we cannot altogether acquit the Executive himself— 
Mr. Webster's principal—in his much quoted message to Congress. ‘The dis- 
claimer is likely to save much trouble and dissatisfaction, nor can we see how it 
can furnish matter of objection to any rational being; and so we thank Mr 
Webster for it. 


With regard to the actual point at issue, we would briefly observe, that the | 


| marine law of nations (treaties apart) is founded upon reason or on precedent 
| —on the necessities of rations or on their undisputed practice. First, then, as 
| to the reason of the case. ‘The mischievous absurdity of allowing the mere ex 
| hibition of a flag to be conclusive evidence of nationality—a principle which at 
| once sweeps away the possibility of any jurisdiction for any purpose over any 
| vessel, the owner of which has taken the precaution to provide himself with a 
sufficient quantity of coloured cauvass, has been forcibly and distinctly ured 
both by Lord Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen. Let any one who reads Mr. 
Webster's letter consider whether he has in any degree met this antecedent 
argument. Ife seems indirectly to imply that his view of marine law provides 
| against this mischief, by allowing in practice what he refuses to sanction in the 
theory—by admitting, with General Cass, that circumstances may justily a 
cruising officer in visiting (and will therefore bind him to visit) a suspicious 
vessel, while yet maintaining the ‘tortuous’ character of that visit, unless 
these suspicions are further justified by the event, and the consequent right of 
the American (or other) merchantman to resist such a visit by force. If this 
is Mr. Webster's implication, it would seem a somewhat inconvenient theory, 
which at once saddles the oflicer with the obligation to act, and mvests the 
merchantman with the right of resistance. 
| reductio ad absurdum remains wholly unanswered. 

Next, with regard to practice—which is, after all, the best evidence of law 
Whatever that practice has been on this point, the absence of judicial dicta on 
the subject shows this at least—that it has been till lately uncontroverted.— 
What has it been! Lord Aberdeen has asserted visitation to have been the 
practice of the British, and, ‘he believed,” of all other navies, Sir Robert 
Peel in the House of Commons distinctly asserted it to be the practice of the 
American cruizers in the Gulf of Mexico and elsewhere ; and it was confess- 
ed in the Chamber of Deputies to have been acquiesced in by the French Gov- 
ernment under the Restoration—what says Mr Webster! Nothing. This, the 
point on which, perhaps more than any other, the question hinges, he has pass 
ed over absolutely sub silentio ; 
favoy of the English claim of which he will find it difficult to do away the ef 
fect by the somewhat vague reasoning by which his letter is filled 

With these short observations we dismiss Mr. Webster's despatch ; and we 
can wish it no happier office than to be the means of quietly letting the question 
drop to the point where the treaty of Washington left it, and where it had bet- 
ter continue. 





PRESENTATION OF THE IRISH 
STEAMSHIP HIBERNIA. 

Albion House, May 11, 1843 
Dear Sir—As a slight proof of the pleasure I feel at seeing Ireland repre- 
sented in the line of Royal Mail Steam Packets, ard of my good wishes to. 
wards the enterprising proprietors at the other side of the Atlantic, I beg to 
present to you as their Agent here, a flag with the arms of my native country, 

for the use of the fine ship which bears its name. 

I hope that the Hisernta will long maintain her place under her present 


PFLAG TO THE 


British Ensign at her peak, an emblem of the connection between the two 
countries, without which there could be little chance for either, of happiness at 
home or glory abroad. Believe me to be, Dear Sir, with sincere esteem, your 
obedient servant, 

T. C. GRATTAN. 

Sam's. 8S. Lewis, Esq. Boston. 

The fact that an Irish gentleman now residing in Boston had signified an 
intention of presenting a flag to the new mail steamship Hibernia, has already 
been noticed in the newspapers. This intention, we are happy to inform our 
readers, has been carried into effect by T. C. Grattan, Esq., who now s0 ac- 
ceptably fills the post of British consul at this port. ‘The flag is of fine green 
silk, and of ample dimensions. In the centre there is a representation of the 
Irish harp, in gold, with the motto “ Erin go bragh” underneath, and encircled 
with a wreath of shamrocks. It was received by S.S. Lewis, Esq , the agent 
of the line here, on Thursday, but was not displayed on the Hibernia until yes- 
terday, when the Hibernia was opened more particularly to the numerous per- 
sonal friends of the commander, and to the families of distinguished and official 
| personages in this city. Among the guests on the occasion were Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul, T. C. Grattan, Esq., and his family, the Collector of the port, 
Mayor of the city, Com. Nicolson, Captains Smith, Mercer, Percival, and 
other officers of the U. 8. Navy, Captain Sturgis, Foreign Consuls, Rev. S. K. 
Lothorp, and a large number of other gentlemen of the city, with their ladies 
Seldom perhaps has the city and its euvirons furnished a more liberal display 
of what is so tritely called, ‘‘ beauty, taste, and fashion,” than on this occa- 
sion. 

The ship was in fine order; an awning was spread over her promenade 
deck, and her flags, embracing those of England, Ireland, and America, wore 
streaming in the breeze. The band of the Ohio, (kindly permitted to attend 
by Capt. Smith,) was present, and added very much to the gratification of the 
party by their fine music. 

The company assembled at 11 o'clock, and nearly two hours were spent in 
viewing the different parts of the ship. On the arrival of Mr Grattan, the flag 
which he had presented to the ship was hoisted at the main, under a salute 
from her guns, and amidst the cheers of her crew. 

Shortly after, as the band struck up the well-known national air, “ Roast 
Beef of Old England,” the company were introduced into the saloon, where a 
collation had been provided, and the beautifal manner and good taste with 
which the tables were afranged, called forth the highest praise of both ladies 
and gentlemen. 

After the removal of the cloth, Capt. Jodkins briefly thanked his friends for 
the honour of their company, alluded to the beautifal flag which had been pre- 
sented to his ship, and proposed as a toast, the health of T. C. Grattan, Esq, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at this port. 

Mr. Grattan, on rising to rep! y, was greeted with hearty applause. He con- 
fessed that in the various celebrations in honour of this line of communication 
between the new world and the old, he always felt as though something were 
wanting while Ireland was a stranger to them. Among the gilded scrolls and 
glistening banners, inscribed with the names of Colombia, Britannia, Ualedonia 
and ey there seemed a blank, &s though a dear friend was absent from the 
feast. And often during the revelry hie thoughts flew back to the 
island, of whose verdure, fertility, and ever-springing hopes the flag so kindly 
alluded to was emblematical—the land last gazed on by the European emigrant 
who gives up his native soil—the first that greets and gladdens the American 
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g whose shores every 
whether on the outward or 
been tang bly represented in 


traveller who goes to visit the home of his fathers—alon 
one of these steam ships coast for many miles, 
homeward voyage, but which has never until now 
the great Atlantic line. (Cheers ) 
He therefore felt not only national} 
who had given the ship her name ; 
her with such marks o! good will 


y but personally obliged to the proprietors 
to jhe citizens of Boston who had received 
and most especially to the ladies who graced 
her decks and saloon with an array of charms which even old Ireland cond not 
surpass But he would not let presert gallantry efface gratitude for the past ; 
| but would say that, though Ireland might not surpass, she could certainly equal 

AY, unless indeed the rising generation had 
he formed his first notions of female loveli- 





fallen far short of the one on whic 
ness, (Cheers and laughter ) 

But he would not dwell on even the joys of former days, lest some sombre 
and serious thoughts might cast their shadows over them. 
— to deliver a lecture on the vicissitudes of life , but had such 
been his duty to this pious—but he feared somewhat inpatient company—he 
could not better choose a text than the oft quoted question put by Eng and's 
great moralist and ereatest poet, “ What's in a name’ Shakespeare had 
answered his own question, by implication, in a way to prove that there was 
nothing ina name. Now, wth al! veneration for the memory and the authority 
of the unmort ior, he dilered from that opinion—for he thought that the 
simp'est name of concentrated some of the best feelings of the homan heart, 
Shakespeare, although he was the poet of all the world, had known but a small 
He lived and died in England. But had it been his lot to have 
| dwelt for years in a foreign country, thousands of miles removed from hie own 

land and his own people, and had he some fine day seen approaching the shore 

| anoble vessel, propelled by the unived agency of nature and scieace—with 
swelling sails aloft, revolving wheels at the sides—a curling volume of dark 
vapour, floatiny solemnly, yet pict ely, with the glittering ensigns, the 
figure of Brittania at the prow, and the emblems of England every where, 
Shakspeare would have felt as every Irishman in Boston did when the “ Hiber- 
nia” first cam fully mto the harbour (Cheers.) He would have 
acknowledged the magic of a name—and have known that although “a rose 
by any other name might smell as sweet,” yot that maxim was, by no means, 
applicable to 4 ship—for not even that one, sweet and lovely as she looked, 
| would have had the same perfume of senument about her had she been chris- 
tened by any other name than that of the * Hibernia,” ( Choers,) 

It might be called exaggeration or hyberbole, or bv any other epithet usually 
applied to designate Irish embellishment, but he would maintain th t everything 
belonging to a ship—pitch, tar or oakum—became fragrant if but one drop of 
| patriotism were mix 1 with And when the reflection of female beauty, as 
| at present, flavoured the mental draught which excited feeling had prepared, ut 
| became more intoxicating than the glorious compound of strong, and sweet, 
and acid, once s pular and so national in Ireland, but which the better ge- 
nius of the country had nearly washed away in the c ld waters of Te mperance 
and Oblivion. (Cheers) 

But seriously aud soberiy, in spite of this allusion, there was great magic in 
|} a name, calling into new life the most tender and generous fe clings of nature. 
| And, honestly and truly, this one word “ Hiber had caused a rush of re- 

collections in his mind, of early davs, home affections, and national enthusiasm 
—and he was sure that every Irishman would sympathize with him 
| It might ke that time ond the forece of things had loosened the strong hold 
which early frienlship and country had upon their every day thoughts. Bat 
| business and ambition at times gave the heart a holiday, when these emotions 
| were as sincerely felt as ever, and the mind and soul was all Irish. Though 
| the early fire may be eaxtinct—though our brighter feelings may be covered 
with a crust of worldliness—yet the lava stream of passion, that has crushed 
| in its course one crop of youthful energy, may be the foundation for another, 
| less ardent, but perhaps more useful to our country end ourselves. (Applause.) 
* For my own part,” contioued Mr. Grattan, ‘1 will say, and I am glad of 
| this opportunity of saying it, that to be in all ways, according to my capabih- 
| ties, useful to my fellow countrymen, and to do honor to Ireland, has been a 
leading object of my mind ever since I first came to this country. Nothing 
shall lessen the desire, however circumstances may weaken the ability. Bat I 
must not take advantage of this occasion to dwell on a subject not of general 
interest. I will, thor content myself with the expression of my hopes 
that the name of this ship may be anew means of exciting attention to the re- 
mote island after which she is called—that that island may be oftener visited 
| and better known—so that in time it may become what nature meant it for, in 
its physical existence a resting p'ace, im moral association a bond of good fel- 
lowship, between America and England 

The closing wish of the eloquent geatiemen was enthusiastically responded 
to by all who heard him, and the applause did not subside until some moments 
after he had resumed his seat 

Allyne Otis, Keg » proposed The health of Capt Judkinsa 

Capt. Jadkins returned his acknowledgmen's with much feeling. He epoke 
with all the enthusiasm becoming a sailor of the fine ship which he commands, 
and referred to her as an evidence that the proprietors of the line are sparing no 
expense to render it worthy of the public favour, and to make the passage be 
tween England and America both short and agreeable. He had often vinited 

Suston, and had always been received with a warmth of hospitality for which 
he entertained feelings of gratitude that he wanted words to express. The 
other commanders of the line were filled with the same feoling, and they had 
all come to consider themselves at least half Bostonians, The city, he said, 
had his best wishes for its prosperity ; not only fur the increase of its wealth, 
but for the continued purity of its morals. He concluded by wishing— 

Health and prosperity to the city of Boston, ite fair daughters, and other 
inhabitants, 

Captain Percival, of the U. 8S. N., after a few remarks, gave-— 

Health to her majesty Queen Victoria, and may ber reign be long and happy. 

The sentiment was honovred with three times three. 

Mr. Grattan called upon the gentlemen to fill bumpers, and proposed— 

The health of 8. 8. Lewis, Esq., the Boston agent of the line. 

Mr. Lewis, in reply, gave— 
England, Scotland, Ireland and America—May prosperity ever unite them. 
The next toest proposed by Captain Jadkins was—The President of the 
United States. It was received with all due applause. 
Captain Josiah Sturgis, of the revenue cutter Hamilton, replied to this na- 
tional compliment in his usual felicttous manner, and concluded by giving— 
The health of her majesty’s consort, Prince Albert, of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha. This sentiment, also, was cordially responded to 
These and other sentiments, songs, &c., oceupied the time until nearly 
| four o'clock, when the company retired to the promenade deck, where the 
youthful portion of them spent another hour very pleasantly in dancing quad- 
| rilles and waltzing to the music of the fine band of the U, 8. ship Ohio, and 
| then all departed, highly delighted with their visit to the Hibernia, and with the 
| manner in which her worthy commander dispensed his hospitality. 
The visitors to the Hibernia yesterday had an apportunity of inspecting her 
| in all her departments, and the beauty of her model, the streng:h ard neatnees 
| of her machinery, the elegance of her saloon and cabins, and the co nilortable 


| arrangements of her state-rooms, elicited universal admiration 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1843. 
RIGHT OF SEARCH AND VISIT. 

We once more revert to this topic. Public sentiment, both in England and 
this country, seems to have become modified in relation to it, Explanations on 
one side have softened asperities on the other, aud the idea seems to prevail 
that the question of the right of visit bas resolved iteelf into one of courtesy ; 
that is to say—that Great Britain may visit suspicious vessels on the coast of Af- 
frica at her own risk. If they are slave ships im disguise, or sailing under a false 
flag, she acts accordingly, and the visit may be tolerated. Still it is to be 
deemed an act of trespass; but where the suspicion is vehement, the trespass 
may be pardoned, if no other injury be inflicted. The idea of General Cass 
seems to be adopted on this side of the Atlantic; bat England has not yet 
given ber formal adhesion to it. He says— 

“ A British officer,” “ meets a vessel bearing an American flag, but which 
he has the strongest reason to suspect to be British, and engaged in the 
slave-trade. Hoa boards her, conducts himself with perfect dropriety, as- 
certains his error, and retires without committing any mjury. He isa tses- 
passer, but no yorernment would ever think of complaining in such a case 
—Examination, &., p54. 

Supposing this principle to be adopted, would it leat to the settlement of the 
case in the easy and practical manner that many suppose! We fear not. The 
London Times, from which we have copied an article on this question, ssys— 


« Tt is not in the concrete but the abstract; it is not in the practice but the 
right, that visitation is 60 objectionable. Actual visit would have been borne, a 

ially if followed by compensation for any loss or mjury accruing ; but Ueeod 
right which England will pertinaciously continue to claim, and the ~ 
States to deny. All that can be done in such a case, would seem to be, to let 
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the piactice take care of itself and to sllow the disputed nght to drop out of the 


This treatment of the case might do very well if all the trading captains on 
the coast of Africa were desirous of abolishing slave traffic; but suppose a 
British ship of war falls in with a vessel hoisting American colours which is 
supposed to be aslaver, and in the course of proceeding to the search the 
British ship is resisted —what is the British ship to do! Js she to fire in return? 
Is she to take the suspicious vessel by force while ber character is yet doubtful, 
when the right to examine or even to enquire rest upon no authority at all, 
and is in the mildest exercise of it considered a trespass! England never can 
admit or even connive at such a doctrine—if she does, all her efforts to suppress 
the traffic will prove fruitless. Resistance would and will in all probability be 
made by guilty vessels; and if symptoms of resistance should appear on the 
part of the chased, we do not see that the pursuit can be contineed with any 
advantage. The chase must be abandoned to avoid a more unpleasant alter- 
native, namely, a conflict with a doubtful vessel. The docirime or practice, or 
whatever it may be called, gives full impunity to every American slave trader 
upon the coast, for be it remembered that England does not profess to detain an 
American vessel even if she be a slaver; she is allowed to proceed the moment 
the identity of her flag is made ovt; and if in the course of ascertaining this 
identity, violence be done to the American vees+! and American blood be spit, 
a causus belli is at once established. We do not say that a catastrophe of this 
kind will take place, but we do say that if the right of visit be narrowed down 
to the above standard, that all the efforts of England to suppress the slave trade 
will be fruitless. 

Yet we think the government of Sir Robert Pee! has yielded a lit le in this 
matter, but we believe it to be no further than this—that im the hope that the 
American squadron of eighty guns about to proceed to the coast, will so far 
check the traffic in American vessels as to render any operations on the part 
of British cruziers unnecessary. Americas. croziers will be left to take cogni- 
zance of all vessels using the American flag. If they successfully perform this 
daty, which we think they will under the gallant officer that is about to com- 
mand them, England will be content, and will, for the time being, let matters 
take that course ; but she never can or will yield up the broad, well-defingd, 
and long-established right of visit, in the general sense of the term. 

How can this right of visit, or the means of ascertaing whether a suspicious 
vessel be a pirate or not, be dispensed with’ Is the police of the seas no 
longer in force’ Are marauders to sail the ocean with impunity, by merely 
hoisting a bit of bunting! ‘The principle is not a new, but, as we have said 
on former occasions, is an old, long-established and necessary right, exercised 
by every maritime nation upon the globe. America herself has acted upon 
it, as can be shown on various occasions, and we cannot, perhaps, close this 
article better than by giving the following extracts drawn from official docu- 
ments :— 

The Hovsr or Reragsentarives ix America took up the ques- 
tion; and referring the correspondence which had passed on the subject, to a 
Committee of their own body to report upon, that Committee, on the 9th of 
February, 1821, reported to Congress that ‘ Experience had proved the ineffi- 
“ciency of the various and rigorous laws made in Europe and the United 
** States, to put down the Slave trade ; for it was a lamentable fact, that the dis- 
* graceful practice was carried on even then, to a surprising extent.” 

T prect of this assertion, the Committee stated, shat an American cruiser, 
the * Cyane,” had in the last year found the coast of Africa * lined with vessels 
‘engaged in Slave trade; that she examined many, and five, which appeared 
*+to be fitted out on American account, she sent into the jurisdiction of the 
“United Sta’ es for adjudication.” 

The Committee then referred to the treaties concluded by Great Britain 
with Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands, in which the mutual right of visita- 
tion and search was exchanged. 

They stated that the United States had been earnestly invited by Great 
Britain to joid ** in the same or similar arrangements.” They observed that it 
was now demonstrated by experience, that a practical abolition of the Slave 
trade cannot he obtained by any system, except by a concession of the maritime 
Powers to search each others ships of war, fa qualified right of search.— 
They remarked, that such a a right involves no commitment on the general 
question of search, nor is susceptible of any unfavourable inference on that sub- 
ject; that its regulated exercise almost precludes the possibility of much in- 
convenience; and that, if the concession were generally made, it is confident- 
ly believed, that the trade would, without difficulty, be suppressed. And they 
concluded by recommending to Congress, that a resolution should be passed, re- 
questing the President to enter into arrangements with one or more of the ma- 
ritmo Powers of Europe, tor the effectual abolition of the Slave trade. The 

re was ordered to lie on the table. 

British minister, however, wrote home, that on again urging the subject 
on the American Government, he had found the President decidely hostile to 
the proposed concession of a Right of Search; and consequently the matter 
was not, at that time, further proceeded in. 

Shortly afterwards the United States schooner “ Alligator,” employed in sup- 
pressing Slave trade on tho African coast, detained and sent home for adjudi- 
cation, four vessels under French colours, suspected of being engaged in the 
Slave trade. The commander of the Alligator alledged in his defence, that he 
had information “ against the vessels when he captured them, as being Ameri- 
can bottoms trading under false colours.” 

And here it may be remarked, from the proceedings, both of the Alligator 
and the Cyane, that, at that period, the American cruisers were in the habit of 
examining vessels met with on the high seas, under other flags than those of 
the United States, for the purpose of ascertaining their nationality and occupa- 
fiom. 


About this period, also, the United States sloop of war “ Hornet” had cap. 
tured the Freoch slave ship ‘La Pensde,” and a South American privateer 
*« La Sentinelle,” and sent them in for adjadication to New Orleans. 





*,* We beg to direct attention to an excellent article “ Peel and Guizot,” 
in the literary department of the paper. We shall proceed with that portion 
having reference to M. Guizot next week. 

To those distinguished men are we at this moment indebted for the peace o 
the world. Had Sir Robert Peel been more rash, or M. Guizot less prudent, 
the finest fields of Europe might ere this have been steeped in blood ; so true 
it is, as Mr. Canning said, that a war in Europe must now bo one of principle, 
and therefore in all probability desperate, bloody, and long continued. Severe 
as former contests have been those of the future will be more so. 

Europe from a long peace will rise to the combat like a giant refreshed 
Time has added to her population, her power, her means of aggression, and to 
increased skill in the art of destruction. 

If then it be true that we are indebted to the humanity, patriotism and 
enlightened views of these distinguished statesmen for the preservation of the 
general peace—surely they are objects of our profound veneration, and we 
cannot do them too much honour. We therefore commend the article to the 
attention of all readers. 





Charity on Ireland —Some late reports made to parliament on the subject of 
mendicancy in Irland, represent a trait of Irish character in striking colours, 
which however well known to those who are personally acquainted with that 
country, has excited so little attention elsewhere, that we are satisfied we shall 
be performing a task acceptable to our readers, in bringing it prominently to 
their notice. It is the charity exercised in Ireland, by the humbler classes, and 
which is carried to such an extent, that it has absolutely become one of the 
great causes of their impoverishment, and attracted the serious attention of the 
legisletor, with a view to the adoption of measures which might turn the kindly 
feelings of the Irish people into a channel, less prejudicial to the general pros- 
perity of the land. 

So long ago as 1835, a Commission of Enquiry, instituted by government, 
reported that every part of Ireland was overrun with beggars, the whole burden 
of supporting whom fell on the middling and smalj farmers, and labourers ; 
for the beggars avoid the dwellings of the wealthier class and make their way 
into the hovel, where they obtain milk and meat, if such things are to be had 
there—if not, potatoes always. All the witnesses examined by the commis- 
sioners, seemed impressed with the belief that while they had food, they must 
give it to the poor, and that by some special mterpesition of Providence, charity, 





however profuse, does not impoverish. Then again, the beggar in Ireland, is not 
what he is elsewhere, an outcast, shunned or avoided, and only an occasionaj 
and always an unwelcome intruder, but he forms a regular part of the cottier’s 
family, has bis seat before the potatoe bowl, his nook near the chimney, if 
chimney there be, and the corner on which he sleeps. The following extracts 
from the evidence collected by the commissioners place these facis in a striking 
point of view. 





«§ ider that I should be in greater want, if I gave none away, than if I 
gave a great deal away ; for | think that charity never shortens the quantity. 

“If a meal were going on, and a beggar called, you would never miss what 
you gave away. I gave away inyself part of the cake made of a quart of meal, 
and at the time I bad no more victuals in the house, nor the hope of getting it 
the next day ; but I hoped that, as God gave it me that day, he would give me 
more next 

* Many give that can ill afford it, but God gives it back to them. 

“Tt will not lessen (impoverish) me what I have given on the honour of God, 
and it is a great delight to hear the beggar say good prayers in honour of my 
soul. 

‘Many persons stated that they had never been a night without some beggar 
in their family, One family in particular was mentioned, in which were nine 
children, well brought ap, yet the house had never been without one or more 
beggars in it. 

“I know persons that would be glad to have beggars in their houses every 
night of the year; they conceive they carry a blessivg with them. They are 
generally admitted with welcome into any poor man’s house, and sometimes 
stay a week or longer. 

“It is true that "beggar may be more certain of his next meal than one of 
ourselves, but we would think it a sin to refuse him. 

“I was reduced to great distress last summer myself; I begged ; and, if it 
be the will of God, may expect to do so next summer too ; yet, when a beggar 
asks for God's sake, I cannot hold back part of what I have. The poorest 
man among us, if he has any charity in him, must give at least one stone of 
potatoes a week in winter. 

The farmer, as he likes the beggar's benediction, so he fears his curse. The 
ferrywoman at Valentia, who has orders not to convey any beggars into the 
island, is afraid to refuse them a passage, lest a curse should sink the boat. 

The Rev. Mr. Mahoney (parish priest of Listowe!) observed that ** he him- 
self would be afraid of the beggar’s curse, for evary poor person represents the 
Almighty. 

“A fear,” says Dr. M‘Hale, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, 
that the spplicant is suffering from want, is not the motive for giving alms. In- 
stances of extremity rarely appear at the door. Begging is a trade, and 
charity is a duty. The peasantry are under the impression (a salutary one) 
that ‘ he that giveth to the poor shall not want, but that he that despiseth that 
entreaty shall suffer indigence.” 

Legislation in England seems to have stood astounded a! this extraordinary 
feature in the Irish social system. Here was a serious evil, but one which had 
its root in public opinion, which was the growth of centuries, and rested on the 
hope of good and the fear of evil, temporal and eternal. What wat to be done ? 
A medium course has been followed, poor houses established, and a rate 
levied for their support, but parliament hesitated, and still hesiate, at putting down 
mendicancy by legal enactment, without which, as might have been foreseen, 
it never will be eradicated, and who knows what blood might flow from the at- 
tempt to destroy it by main force! The belief that when provision was once 
made for the destitute, the practice of indiscriminate charity would cease of it- 
self has proved futile, as may be inferred from the opinions given before the 
Parliamentary Committee, some of which are as follow :— 

‘I think,’ says Mr. St. George, ‘ that religious feeling would induce many to 
relieve a beggar, even at the door of a poor-house. 

‘Though there was a legal relief for the destitute, I should still like to do 
something for the Last Day, if I could afford it. The way would be this ;—a 
beggar would come to you and you would refer him to the institution. ‘* Oh, 
the curse of God!’ he would say, “ 0% itself and its institutions, not a blast of 
a pipe they'll give us, we were better o.. when we had the run of the country.” 
You can't refuse one then; besides, if you give alms, you'll get a prayer for it, 
but the people in that house, would pray neither for the quick nor the dead.’ 
‘The predominating feeling with the class who give most freely and indis- 
criminately, is a belief that charity is a duty, the neglecting which would entail 
misfortunes both here and herafter. It is believed that the feeling is so strong, 
that they would not consider themselves relieved from the claims of charity by 
the establishment of places of refuge for the poor. 

‘** Tf there were a pour-house at the top of the street, where every beggar 
could get relief, you would rather give than let him go in there ?”—** Why, if 
a poor person came to me, I would give him something, to be sure.""—‘ Even 
though you knew that a person in real distress could not want relief, and that 
you were encouraging idleness ?’—‘* Why, to tell you the truth, I think we 
would be lonesome without them.” 

We are indebted for the above details to the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review. Our object in seeing to give them further publicity has been, in the 
first place, as we have stated, to direct more general attention to a really ex- 
traurdinary characteristic of the Irish people ; and in the next, to induce, we 
trust, the reflection among many, that what are so glibly termed ** the wrongs 
of Ireland,” have unfortunately their origin in a cause beyond the reach of all 
human legislation. 





*,* We have commenced a very excellent article on the Politics of Canada, 
copied from the Foreign Quarterly Review, which we shall proceed with next 
week. We commend it strongly to our readers, and can assure them that they 
will like it still better as we proceed. 

We regret to state that the last accounts from Kingston are highly unfavour- 
able to the health of Sir Charles Bagot. The Warspite still remains in this 

rt. 

MWe have received Numbers 3, 4 and 5 of the Illustated Prayer Book, edited 


by the Rev. Dr. Wainright, and published by Mr. Hewitt. We shall examine 
them in our next. 


Dr. Olin’s Travels reached us too late for notice this week. 


*,* The account of the presentation of a flag new and beautiful to the Bri- 
tish steamer Mibernia, at Boston, by Her Majesty's Consul, Mr. Grattan, will 
be found among our extracts in the previous columns. 





NEW WORKS. 

Among the many periodical publications daily claiming our attention, we 
cannot withhold the tribote of our poor praise to the New Mirror, which, 
phenix-like, has sprung from the ashes of the old and favourite work of that 
name. It is, we are glad to hear, making its way favourably. The addi- 
tional attraction of a steel plate embellishment every week is one of great va- 
lue, and the liberality of the proprietors in giving them must, we think, meet 
a corresponding liberality on the part of the public. 

We had written so far when the following met our eye in the Evening 
Post— 

Tux New Mirror.—We have just looked over a set of the New Mirror 
from its first publication. It is, as we suppose most of our readers know, con- 
ducted by Geo. P. Morris, an experienced editor of a literary journal, and 
N. P. Willis, who is one of the most lively and graceful magazine writers on 
either side of the water. The contents of the Mirror bear marks of his taste 
and skill. Among the later articles, we have been much amused with the 
anecdotes of Tyrone Power, which we are tempted to ascribe to the pen of a 
countryman of the admirable comedian. 

The etchings, by Chapman, which embellish every number, are for the 
most part very beautiful. His pencil teems with ready and graceful inven- 
tions, and he is master of a very free and effective style of etching. The 
New Mirror, with the talent it has enlisted in both its departments—its litera- 





ture and its embellishments, ought to be successful. 


— nen May 20, 
We are glad to learn that the Concerts a la Musard at the Chestnut street 
Theatre in Philadelphia, have proved so successful and attractive ; much credit 


is due to the indefatigable exertions of the fair lessee of the establishment. Mj 
Maywood. We find the following in the Times Newspaper. “ 


The Promenade Concerts —The Chestnut street 
Concerts a la Musard on Saturday, to a brilliant and en gress atty te 
evening was a lovely one, and hence the crowd that poured in from ali diree 
tions. We stepped in before the performances commenced, and confess that the 
coup d'ai! of the scene from the second row of boxes, was strikingly picturesque 
and beautiful. The front represented a Grand Saloon, the fluor bein nana 
to naga tesselated pavement of marble. Large mirrors filled up the 
spaces usually occupied upon either side by stage i 
signed orchestra aan in acai midst. nt ae i 

The stage was laid out to resemble a fanciful garden, with gravel walks and 
real glass plats—with statues, vases, &c. interspersed—and flowers blooming 
around of all kinds, and scenting the air with sweetness. A heat, white foun- 
tain, from which a number of jets d'eau giistened in the subdued light thrown 
from a host of fairy lamps, cooled the atmosphere and sprinkled the flowers 
Comfortable chairs, &c. were arranged among the trees, and altogether na 
picture was presented, much more like those of old romance, than the plain 
dull realization of every day life. ; 

About 8 1 2 o'clock, the performances commenced, and the evident talent 
of the orchestra commanded immense applause. Miss Maywood then spoke a 
very well written poetic address, in her usual pleasant manner, which was also 
warmly applauded. The rest of the evening until a late hour was occupied in 
the execution of Quadrilies, &c., by the orciestra, in a couple of Italian Cava- 
tinas by De Begnis, and a very beautiful performance of the duett “ Do I not 
prove thee,” from Norma, on two Cornets a Piston, by the two Mr. Dodsworths 
one of whom is quite a lad. 7 





CONCERTS, 

Signor Nagel’s final concert at’ Niblo's Operatic Saloon, on Tuesday the 
16th instant, though not crowded was well attended. Signor Nagel repeated 
his former pieces with the exception of an accompaniment to Mons. Nourrits 
in his song L’angui d’amore. Mons. Nourrit brother of the celebrated Adolphe 
Nouwrrit appeared for the first time before a New York audience. In the 
duett from Lucia, Pria di lasciarti, which requires great tone and effect, he 
was aided by Mrs, Loder, but her style partakes largely of the English 
character; and we think she departed from it in attempting the aria from the 
same opera which is unquestionably a Prima Donna's par:, requiring much 
force, flexibility, and pathos, 

There is no little art in choosing songs suited to the capacity of the singers 
and when this is successfully done, the performance is almost certain to 
afford satisfaction, while the reverse always produces disappointment. 

Mons Nourrit is evidently an artist,but he is now labouring under indisposition 
prevents us judging fairly of his merits. Signor Paggi on the oboe in the 
aria from the Opera of [iPirata was deservedly applauded—it was an exqui- 
site performance. 

Madome Sutton’s concert at the Tabernacle, on Wednesday the 17th in- 
stant, went off with great eclat. A numerous audience testified their respect 
for Madam Sutton, who was in splendid voice, and sung the aria from Lucia 
in a most inimitable manner, and was deservedly called out. She was equally 
successful in her other arias, Sovra il senn and the Casta Diva, and was again 
called out amidst the universal applause of the whole house. Mons. Bley 
played most exquisitely. There seemed to be but one general opinion in his 
favour, and the continued applause he received sufficiently testitied the plea- 
sure of his anditors. The playing of this gentleman like exquisite singing cap- 
tivates the more from frequent hearing. The Trio by Mr. Scharfenberg, Mr. 
Boucher, and Mr. Bley was executed in a masterly style. This concert went 
off with more eclat than any we have been at this season, and was a well 
merited compliment to the fair beneficiary, Mons. Bley, and the talent en- 
gaged. 

THE MENAGERIE AT THIRTEENTH STREET. 

Among the various novelties which now are attracting the notice of citizens 
and strangers, perhaps none are more prominent in their way than the exhibition 
of wi'd anima's, at the corner of Broadway and Thirteenth street. 

This Menagerie, under the direction of Messrs. Raymond, Weeks, and Co., 
comprises the New York and Philade!phia caravans, besides Herr Driesbach’s 
collection of lions, tigers, leopards, panthers, &c. 

It will be recollected that Herr Driesbach and his pet leopard some time since 
constituted quite a feature in the attractions at the Bowery Theatre, each sus- 
taining his respective part in one of the thrilling Dramas brought out at that 
establishment, when this beautiful animal was so remarkably docile as to be led 
by the ballet girls about the stage, bound merely with garlands of fluwers. 
Among the numerous animals composing this collection, is the Russian Brown 
Bear, which is famed in the regions it inhabits for its immense strength and 
the ferocity of ite disposition ; also four elephants which contribute their share 
towards the amusements. A car, neatly fitted up, and capable of holding eight 
or ten persons, in which the ladies are invited to mount, is strapped upon the 
back of one of them, who kneels to receive his burthen. After walking round 
—gratifying their curiosity in this respect,—the sagacious brute again kneels 
to deposite his precious charge, whose places are supplied by any others of the 
fair visiters who may feel disposed to make trial of this luxurious mode of 
Eastern travelling. 

Independent of the accomplishments of some of these animals, many are well 
worth seeing by those who find instruction, as well as amusement, in the inter- 
esting pursuits of Natural History. 

e a 
PROFESSOR GREENBANK, 
ILL pronounce a select series of Recitations at the Society Library, on Wednesday 

' evening. 4th instant, being the last time he will have the pleasure of meeting his 
friends in New York previous to his departure for ~~ in the Great Western on Thursday 
next. Programme.—Speech of Patrick Heary—The Maniac—The Highwayman—Macbeth to 
Banquo’s Ghost—Waterloo—Lord Ullin’s Daughter—Young Lochinvar—Toby Tosspot— 
yma Lecture on Mimicry— Newcastle Apothecary—Tea Party—The Ladies’ Petition, 


‘Tickets only twenty five cents, may be had from Profeesor Greenbank 42 Warren street, and 
at the door. 1t* 








PIANO-FORTE AND SINGING. 
TT. HE MISSES CUMMING respectfully intimate that they now confine their attention to 
giving instruction in Ptano-vorTe and Sincine ; and that they may secure a more imme- 
diate and larger share of patronage the Misses C. have adopted the following very moderate 


eharges. 
PIANO-FORTE. 
At the pupils residence fifteen dollars per quarter. Ai the Misses C's. residence ten dollars. 
SINGING IN THE ([TALIAN, ENGLISH, OR SCOTTISH STYLE. 
Private instructions tea and fifteen dollars per quarter.—In classes of twelve on the Hulah 
system five dollars. Residence No. 1 Warren street, corner of Broadway. 
May 2—tf. 





IP RANSPARENT WASUABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Sprace 
Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the ele- 
gant and useful article of household furniture, without which no room, however well fur 
nished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, to be the most 
effective ornaments that can possibly be introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, so that 

experience now proves the fact of their durability; and that public opinion is decidedly 
in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing demand for 
them. 
The eclleetion now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the real 
Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash well and 
easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with mountings complete, 
vary from $7 per pair upwards. 

lt is necessary to remark that all shades made at thie establishment have the subscriber's 
name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N. Y. 

N. B.—A liber:] discount is made where a quantity is taken, May 19-¢f 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 








OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES i THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
0 FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS.—An English Lady gives lessons m Music 
T GUITAR, PIANO, AND SINGING, 
with Drawing and French. She has at present sume hours disengaged, and will b- 
happy to give private lessons ; or would not object to an engagement as morning or 


dail vernesa. 
Address M. J., Box 16, Park Post-Offi ce. May 6—3 ms. 
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